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INTRODUCTION 


Temple Bells and Silver Sails is a book on China 
—a book of travel and impressions. The surface 
in China is so tremendous, so varied, so teeming 
with strange sights and vivid oriental pictures that 
to me it is utterly inexhaustible. 

This time I have traveled far into the interior— 
the great mysterious interior where life goes on 
through centuries apparently unchanged—untouched 
by outside influences, following its ancient trend of 
customs, beliefs, ceremonies and cruelties. 

Again I am not attempting to fathom the politi- 
cal or religious secrets of this vast land—the first 
are far too fleeting and complicated; the latter 
would require time. 

But China is in the throes of conflict, and even 
since I have finished these descriptions, war has 
utterly laid waste some of the lovely spots described. 
Others may suffer equal devastation, unless the tur- 
moil ends; and so perhaps some of these pictures 
have been given for the last time, just as many of 
them were in my Swinging Lanterns. 

Once more I am indebted to many kind friends 
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and to many good books for much of my informa- 
tion—to Florence Ayscough, the co-author of Fir 
Flower Tablets, for her kindly encouragement, and 
to my husband’s very learned teacher, Mr. J. S. Non 
for many bits of information which I otherwise 
should not have been able to obtain. 

And, also, I feel that had it not been for the 
complete efficiency of the “‘Robert Dollar’ officers 
and crew, and the perfection of their engines, I 
should never have survived the shipwreck I went 
through in the Gorges of the Upper Yangtze River, 
or have been here to write the tale. 

ELIZABETH CRuMP ENDERS, 


; HON. LIBRARIAN, NORTH CHINA BRANCH, ROYAL. 
Shanghai 


Asiatic Society 
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CHAPTER? 1 


SPRINGTIME ON THE CH’IEN TANG RIVER 


NCE more the flash of clean white sea gulls’ 

wings, soaring and dipping, sailing the gentle 

winds or cutting the clear spray-washed blue below, 

held our fascinated gaze as slowly our boat glided 

through the dream spot of these Eastern opalescent 
waters—Japan’s Inland Sea. 

Our great white ship, covering the last lap of a 
three weeks’ voyage, now seemed content that her 
few days at anchor in Shanghai were close at hand. 
In these more tranquil waters she cast aside her 
nervous, wracking speed and seemed to subside 
quietly with assurance of a crossing well performed, 
a safe and welcome harbor close at hand. 

There, Pierre and I would leave her massive sides 
—for me it would be with a feeling of regret, for 
even in three short weeks I always find an indescrib- 
able contentment on board an ocean liner. The 
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sunshine, the long gray days of rain or fog, exciting 
storms—all hold their indescribable and subtle at- 
traction, and an utter peacefulness is sure to creep 
into one’s soul, which is never quite so tangible a 
thing on land. 

But after a six months’ absence spent at home, we 
were really eager to arrive again in China; for one 
short year in Cathay had proved all too transient in 
which to learn one thousandth part of her mys- 
terious civilization, her teeming, throbbing, swarm- 
ing life, and all the myriad problems it embraces. 

“Pierre,” I said, “this time let’s stay in China 
very much longer than before. Surely it will take 
years to learn the things we want so much to 
know!” 

When we arrived, I saw Pierre was quite as 
thrilled as I to hear again the shouting of the river 
people, to see the jostling coolies on the shore and 
even smell the strange and ever present Chinese 
odors, never even thought of in our land. There 
was the usual scramble for our baggage, which dark 
and sweating coolies bore away on carrying poles, 
chanting in turn their songs of ancient generations, 
as they went. 

A sharp March wind blew in our faces as we rick. 
shawed up the Bund, but the clear sunshine glistened 
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on the waters of the Whangpoo, gleaming on huge 
gray-coated battle ships of foreign nations anchor- 
ing in its muddy waters, and on dark sepia sails of 
heavy native junks gracefully sweeping out into the 
stream. 

Our plan this time was to make Shanghai our 
headquarters, and so we forthwith lost no time in 
searching for a home and servants, and happened 
on a charming, tree-surrounded bungalow and 
garden, inheriting along with it a black chow dog— 
Heiren by name. 

Impatient to be off exploring, in the lovely cool 
spring weather, we made short work of settling, 
which the many servants did for us with ease; and 
once more found ourselves quite ready for adven- 
turing. 

The weeks which followed were truly full of 
charm! Around Shanghai are endless waterways 
and mighty rivers, secluded islands and quaint vil- 
lages where history has often left its mark. When 
we were here before, we did not realize all that 
the near-by country had to offer, for it takes time 
to learn these things in China and one must delve 
a bit. 

A few days after we had landed, we walked to 
Nanziang, a village some ten miles beyond Shang- 
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hai. Leaving the city by a northern bridge we struck 
off, taking narrow footpaths through the fields, and 
in a short quarter of an hour there was left no sign 
of city life. Before us lay a country as secluded and 
untouched by civilization as one might find far off 
in the interior. Scattered grass-covered grave 
mounds dotted the flat farmland, little footpaths 
wound at will between the fields, where here and 
there a tiny farmhouse with thatched roof ap- 
peared. The sun was cooled by fresh March 
breezes, the earth already green with early crops, 
and sometimes we would meet a staggering coolie 
pushing a loaded wheelbarrow across the rutty 
path. Old, time-stained narrow bridges reared 
slender arched stone ‘‘camel-backs’’ whereby to 
cross the sluggish waterways, and about half-way 
there we came upon a tiny village where we stopped 
for tea. 

A little settlement of country people had built its 
houses Chinese fashion, each side a narrow path, so 
close together one might almost take it for a section 
of a great crowded city. All their fronts were open 
and, unshuttered, displayed the people busy at their 
tasks, or resting from their labors in the near-by 
fields. 

We went inside the public tea room where, upon 
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bare mud floors, rough tables, and biack chairs 
were set, and the entire population seemed to crowd 
in with us, pressing so close about our table we 
could scarcely move. Old men and young fore- 
gathered, girls with short trousers and thick black 
braids, and grandfathers smoking four-foot pipes; 
babies of every age, their dark-skinned mothers 
crowding with eager curiosity to see us eat. All 
of them chattered and gossiped over everything 
we did and said, felt of my hair and shoes and 
showed amusement at Pierre’s riding clothes; and 
all the while two little gayly costumed urchins were 
trying to crawl up his back to peer across his 
shoulders while he sipped his tea. It was just the 
usual childish curiosity of Chinese country people, 
but one would scarcely look for it so very near 
Shanghai. As we moved on they followed us with 
constant laughter, shouting at mangy dogs who 
chanced to growl at our heels, and watched us out 
of sight, for all the world as though we were a 
circus leaving town! 

Reaching our destination, Nanziang, we tried to 
find a lovely garden we had heard of but had much 
trouble, for we did not know its name. The nar- 
row dirty streets looked all alike and smelled of 
food, the people eyed us in a friendly manner, but 
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with indifference, and we had just about decided 
to give up when pure chance favored us. 

Leaning against a door, I saw a youth smoking 
a cigarette, and asked him in his own tongue for a 
“garden, whereat he smiled with understanding 
and, quickly as the turning of a page, the scene was 
changed. Without, a narrow noisy dirty alley; 
within, a lovely formal Chinese garden where 
wistaria-covered corridors led us past little pools 
and beds of flowers to small vine-grown pavilions, 
where peacefully we drank our bowls of tea. 

Through narrow paths wrought with quaint 
designs in colored pebbles—the pheenix, sacred 
flower, and unicorn—we watched small, silken-clad 
Chinese maidens walk on tiny feet encased in 
brilliant colored shoes; or, in another part, two 
youths in lavender and white brocaded satins saunter 
along with delicate clasped hands, as in our land 
two lovers might. Cool breezes whispered through 
the trees which cast soft shadows over winding ways 
and we were very loath to leave. 

“Pierre,” I said, “it does seem good to be again 
in China, for everywhere, no matter where we go, 
there is so much to see—so much of interest and 
of beauty which those of us at home could never 
conjure in our thoughts!” 
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And so began anew our explorations. And in a 
few days we were planning how we should spend 
our Easter holidays up in the famous gorges of the 
wide Ch’ien Tang. 

It was almost full moon when we departed, which 
proved most fortunate for us later on the trip. The 
train we took for Hangchow, China’s ‘Heavenly 
City,” was so packed and crowded with both Chinese 
and foreigners that we were forced to sit upon our 
baggage in the corridors, or better, on the carriage 
steps without. It happened that our Easter and 
the Chinese Ching Ming, a yearly celebration for 
their honored dead, this year came almost on the 
same day; hence the overcrowded train. 

The night was glorious, and over all the silent 
farmland with its sleeping population, the moon 
shed its white light. We sped past endless darkened 
grave mounds, past narrow waterways where 
villages of tiny boats were but black patches in the 
night; and once we came upon one in a conflagration, 
its straw mat top being ready tinder to the breeze- 
swept flames. A ruddy glare lit up the heavens 
and, brilliant in its light, a tall pagoda stood 
illumined, graceful and beautiful in its antiquity. 
And too, we often glimpsed in quiet isolation, a 
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single sampan or some in pairs or threes, lightless 
and silent, closely huddled to the shore. 

It was past midnight when we reached Hang- 
chow—the city so beloved in all Cathay and famed 
in history for its beauty—and, because of the un- 
usual holidays, found all the hotels overcrowded. 
So, close to the station, we happened on a little 
Chinese inn, which fortunately had one vacant sleep- 
ing room. It was a very poor and small hotel, but 
really clean, and as our boat left early in the morn- 
ing we were glad of any place where we might spend 
these few remaining hours of the night. 

This was the first time we had stayed in such a 
little native inn and I was keen to see just how the 
poorer Chinese fare when they sojourn abroad. 

The landlord greeted Pierre politely and told him 
he would let us have the room until the morning 
for the sum of ninety Mexican cents less twenty per 
cent for cash, plus ten per cent for service. This 
was a problem far too complicated for my un- 
mathematical mind, and so I left them bargaining, 
while I went down the bare green painted corridor 
until I reached a doorless room which faced it, hold- 
ing a heavy table set for tea, and stiff black chairs, 
and hung with brilliant scarlet golden lettered 
scrolls. Beyond, a narrow staircase festooned with 
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strings of small drying Turkish towels, much the 
worse for popularity, led to an upper floor of sleep- 
ing rooms. 

A weary looking servant, bearing hot towels and 
a pot of tea, now led us on to our room, and open- 
ing a creaking bare wood door ushered us in. The 
room was obviously intended for four Chinese 
travelers, as people using such an humble inn would 
rarely afford the luxury of privacy. Bare boards, 
whose frequent knot holes frankly peered into the 
adjoining rooms, and tall glazed double doors facing 
the street, which opened on a narrow long veranda, 
now confronted us. There were two cheap four- 
poster bedsteads with very clean white curtains; and 
along the wall a row of high, stiff, straight backed 
chairs. Also a small crude washstand stood in one 
corner shadowed by the curtains of the bed, and 
opposite, two tables meant for tea. 

In such a place, however, sleep is only for the 
Oriental, or the very weary Westerner reduced to 
the stage of utter exhaustion; and I had not yet 
reached that stage. Hence most of the night was 
spent in fitful snatches of slumber. I was cold, the 
bed was as springless as a granite slab, and all night 
long shrill street cries continued below our windows. 
Two rickshaw coolies fought and wrangled; at 
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frequent intervals the watchman shook his loud 
reverberating rattle; food venders shouted their 
menus as violently as though it were midday; or a 
lonely musician rent the silence with weird Oriental 
strains upon his three stringed instruments. So the 
night wore on, and at six we were up making our 
G. Washington coffee and eating some bread and 
butter from our lunch baskets. 

In the crowded noisy station we bought tickets to 
a little village just outside Hangchow and assembled 
all our bedding rolls and boxes of tinned food by 
means of shouting, ragged carriers. The sun was 
well up by the time we reached Nan Shin Chiao and 
again, followed by our duffle suspended from carry- 
ing poles, we threaded our way through throngs 
of early marketers crowding the narrow village 
streets. The busy little town borders the wide 
Ch’ien Tang, but in order to reach our launch we 
had to cross a long stretch of bare mud flats over 
which had been put narrow plank walks, very 
reminiscent of duck board days in France. Through 
the thick clayey substance labored patient water 
buffaloes, harnessed in threes, heavily dragging 
crude flat wagons with which they plunged into the 
river, bearing the cargo out to junks anchored be- 
yond the shore. The wagons seemed but heavy 
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rafts on wheels and the buffaloes, submerged, would 
manage quite miraculously to reach their destination 
without allowing any of the cargo to get wet. Snort- 
ing and floundering they then swam back to shore 


and once more very slowly crossed the low mud. 


flats. 

Over the river, reaching to the hills beyond, a 
misty haze looked cool and opalescent gray; quite 
far away, outlined against the sky in miniature relief, 
a slender line of fishing sampans stood in clear 
silhouette, and all about us thronged the river people 
i1 their various types of craft. 

Reaching our boat we went directly to the upper 
deck, while swarms of shouting coolies ran about 
disposing of rolls and boxes. There were probably 
a score of high-class Chinese men already seated 
in the small upper cabin, drinking their tea and 
talking volubly. Below, the decks were packed 
with poorer passengers, babies, women, and men, 
jammed close together on the narrow outside deck, 
or filling inside cabins in massed conglomerate 
groups. On such a trip continued eating seems to 
be the order of the day, and rice bowls and tea were 
already making constant rounds. Bluest of skies, 
delicate floating clouds, spring freshness through the 
sun’s early morning warmth, the great wide river 
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stretching far beyond, flecked with its white and 
sepia sails—all lent enchantment to our hour of 
departure, and soon the little village with its plod- 
ding water buffaloes was lost to sight. 

All day we stayed out on the rather spacious 
upper deck, eating at mealtimes from our own lunch 
baskets on a table set there for such needs, and 
drinking Chinese tea served on the boat. Stretches 
of fresh grass fields reached from either bank; lush 
green trees in feathery springtime leafage; white, 
pink, and purple fruit trees standing like fairyland 
parasols with gusts of drifting petals shaken from 
their tops; and through all, the slowly moving 
figures of blue clad Chinese workers at their tasks. 

Often we passed pagodas or an ancient p’ai lou 
(story-tablet) emblem perhaps, of some young 
widow’s virtuous life. Its graceful three-arched, 
carved stone pillars were reminders of beliefs and 
customs followed for centuries by the people of the 
land. There were many reasons in the past. for 
raising them. Widows have practiced suttee, or 
sought death rather than remarry and so desert the 
spirit of their lord. Again they have committed 
suicide to save their chastity. Somewhere in China 
one of these piles was raised to glorify a daughter 
so entirely filial, that, to cure them of disease, she 
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fed her parents with her flesh. And men, as well, 
were honored thus—a centenarian, or an official with 
a blameless reputation, or loyal servants of the state 
who fell on battlefields. But, if for any reason 
eventually the columns of stone should fall, it was 
taken as an omen that, after all, the one to whom 
it was erected was unworthy of the gift. 

As we sailed on, the fleeting, changing river iife 
about us held a fascination and a mystery of its own. 
A weatherbeaten gray old junk with great dark sails 
seemed to be always at our side, and held its own 
speed most of the day. When we would stop at 
landings it would gain upon us, and often we would 
pass close by, seeing distinctly all the life aboard— 
the brown bare-legged sailors, the owner with his 
family and sleek yellow cat; the flapping clothes 
threaded on bamboos in the wind to dry; the food 
cooking on great black pottery stoves; and the 
swabbing of the decks. And as the day wore on we 
felt that this great junk quite belonged to us, 
friendly companion of the river trip which we should 
miss were it to disappear. 

There were mighty rafts of logs, ywlohed by sing- 
ing sweating coolies; swift-sailing little sampans 
darting close before us, no doubt in the hope of cut- 
ting off pursuing devils from their paths; and sail- 
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ing junks of greater size whose billowing saffron 
sails swept on before us like gigantic fleeing birds. 
There were flocks of brown wild ducks, diving in 
unison, completely disappearing underneath the 
water, and coming up again as though complying 
with the orders of a drill. 

Often along the way, we stopped at landings to 
leave passengers or freight, and always crowds of 
eager Chinese pressed close to the water’s edge to 
watch us land, or stood along the shore with patient 
but no less intense interest at the coming and the 
going of our boat. There were always little chil- 
dren by the score, small trousered boys and girls 
with many standing red-tied pigtails and dark 
eager eyes, who squatted by the hour, content to 
watch until our boat was out of sight. 

The waters had turned crystal green, in keeping 
with the shores; the river somewhat narrowed and, 
coming to a shallow spot, the boat swung shore- 
ward while the loud clanging of a bell signaled the 
engines to go slow. Pierre and I went forward and 
stood outside the little pilot house watching with 
keen excitement the navigation of a treacherous 
shoal. ‘Two sailors stood up front, finding the depth 
by means of long bamboos and shouting loudly to 
the pilot who in turn swung the wheel back and forth 
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with all his strength, holding it but a second till 
the next sounding reached his ears. Quickly he 
pulled the handle of the bell connected with the 
engine rooms and perspiration streamed in rivers 
from his wise, old, pock-marked face. His tense, 
lined eyes, sudden as a hawk’s, kept frantic watch, 
while the boat trembled and throbbed in tortured 
quivering shudders, as her engines strained alertly 
to their dangerous task. Now we were through, the 
noise subsided and the pilot, all anxiety gone, stood 
at his post again unmoved, guiding us once more 
through the safe and deeper waters! 

That afternoon the mountains rose above us, their 
sides a flaming glory of red azalea blossoms, sprin- 
kled with clusters of white bridal wreath. And 
when the sunset colors painted the slender sampan 
sails about us deep orange and bright gold, we 
swung about a point of land where high above, upon 
a wooded hilltop, a great monastery stood. Beyond 
we saw the city of Tung Lu facing the river from 
the bank, where now our boat disgorged her freight. 

Such uproar, confusion, and wild pandemonium as 
then ensued! In the very midst of disembarking 
passengers, baggage, and boxes, Chinese brass 
banded chests and wooden crates of every size were 
hurled. Pierre and I stood by our own and watched 
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the mélée with amusement. Scrambling about were 
all the owners with their checks, trying to extricate 
their individual pieces from the motley mass, shout- 
ing in voluble Chinese and loudly bargaining with 
the coolies who should bear them off. Not till the 
sun, which scarcely waited for a twilight warning, 
had gone down, had the crowd scattered. 

Alone with our few carrying coolies we stood in 
darkness on the shore, discussing our next move. 
We had the address of a Chinese drug store, the 
owner of which was to have boats awaiting us, but 
we vaguely sensed our letter had miscarried, for 
along the shore no boats which answered the de- 
scription were to be seen. We also knew that no one 
in the town spoke English, the only missionary liy- 
ing there being then away, but with our slender 
knowledge of Mandarin, we felt we might manage! 
So we walked up the bank, entered a high and very 
ancient looking, richly carved gateway; and found. 
ourselves in a long dark narrow street, shut in by 
rows of open shops, where lights were burning and 
busy throngs were all intent upon their work or 
purchasing. 

No one paid any heed to us, only to eye us with 
surprise, and children tumbled about underfoot. 
The usual mangy curs jumped up and growled 
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ominously; incense was burned; and here and there, 
although the hour of the evening meal had passed, 
chopsticks were busily being plied. A profound 
sense of isolation seemed to possess me! Bandits had 
not yet perpetrated the Lincheng affair, and no such 
thought occurred to us, but we knew that we were 
no part whatever of all this teeming life, and never 
could be. We were aliens walking narrow dimly 
lighted alleys where for centuries no thought of out- 
side nations had disturbed their ways. What had 
these well-fed, contented looking men and women 
now to do with us? That was the feeling they im- 
parted as they all went past with a detached and 
obvious indifference to our sudden appearance in 
their swarming midst. 

In one open shop an irate woman scolded her 
husband, shouting in high-pitched angry voice her 
rage and mad exasperation, in order that he might 
“lose face’? among his neighbors. Apparently she 
did not even see us as we stood and watched the 
turbulent scene; and her husband, smoking a four- 
foot slender pipe, sat in the doorway with not a 
single glance in her tumultuous way. 

Behind closed doors we listened to wailing, pierc- 
ing melodies; and cooking foods displayed along the 
way sent out their strange and heavy smells. At 
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last we found the drug store, in front of which hung 
on a painted wooden sign the Chinese characters for 
which we looked. Behind a polished wooden 
counter where rows of blue jars stood in long neat 
rows, was the owner of the shop—a kindly little 
old gentleman in black coat and small close-fitting 
satin cap, whose chin displayed a treasured round, 
brown mole sprouting four long spindly gray hairs. 

No, he had not received our letter, and had no 
boats, in fact those which he would have given us, 
had already gone a day’s sailing up the river, and 
much as he deplored the fact, there really was noth- 
ing he could do! 

We realized we were absolutely at his mercy, and 
yet we could not bear the thought of giving up the 
journey, with a bright full moon to guide us, and no 
sign of rain; so in very halting Chinese, Pierre began 
bargaining for some smaller river boats, tiny 
sampans, such as the fishermen use, which he thought 
must be available. 

The old gentleman seemed quite horrified to think 
that we would even consider traveling in such lowly 
manner, saying there was no servant to attend us, 
and that it could not even be thought of; but we 
protested and finally won him over, and he reluc- 
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tantly promised us two such boats in half an hour’s 
time. 

Traveling in this manner put quite a different 
face upon the matter! We had food but nothing to 
cook on, and needed stoves and fuel, a washbasin, 
cooking utensils and such, for a three days’ camping 
trip. So once more we threaded the narrow 
thoroughfare stopping wherever we saw our much 
desired articles; and finally with the interested assist- 
ance of the various shopkeepers, returned to the 
water’s edge with two small Chinese pottery stoves, 
an iron cooking basin and a casserole, charcoal and 
eggs. 

Even the thought of food by now was cheering, 
for it was nearly nine o’clock and a great emptiness 
and internal clamoring for the much belated evening 
meal prodded us on. But we must still find the little 
boats, load on our duffle and get under way before 
the boatmen might decide to change their minds. 
When at last we actually saw the size of the sam- 
pans it seemed impossible that we could live in such 
tiny craft, eat, cook, and sleep there for even a few 
days; but I thought of all the river families crowded 
into so much smaller spaces during their whole lives, 
and concluded we could manage! 

A laodah (owner) and a boatman were allotted 
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to each sampan, and in the dark appeared spectral 
and almost ominous. Boxes and bags were hurriedly 
sorted and put aboard and as the moon arose, our 
men pushed out into the river and slowly yulohed 
over to a small beach upon the opposite deserted 
shore about a mile away, where we should anchor 
for the night. 

The wide path of the moon lighted our way, the 
stars appeared, and all the myriad twinkling lights 
of Tung Lu sent their lesser rays following us. A 
cool wet wind blew in our faces as we sat on two 
narrow planks across the bow, outside our straw- 
mat hooded cabin. 

And finally on the other side we cooked our eve- 
ning meal, and we were very glad of moonlight when 
we unpacked our camping things. A little paper 
lantern hanging from the miniature concave cabin 
covering, fell and blew out the candle every time 
I moved, there was a desperate search for a can- 
opener, and the small Chinese stoves refused to 
burn. The meal was sketchy; some canned tomato 
soup, warmed up a bit, and two lukewarm cups of 
postum, with brown bread and tinned sardines. 

To give us privacy, our boatman had pulled down 
a shield of braided straw across one of the semi- 
circular openings, and over the other he had hung 
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our tarpaulin, fastening it up with two _ strong 
safety pins. The cabin floor we found just long and 
wide enough to sleep upon, and there was barely 
room to stand erect; but we spread our padded 
Chinese sleeping quilts on the damp rough boards, 
covered ourselves well with blankets, for the night 
air had grown chill, and, to the lapping of the wave- 
lets on the boat’s small stern, we sought a much de- 
sired sleep. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DRAGON’S GORGES 


EYOND the flap of the sagging tarpaulin I 
watched the laodah cook his morning meal— 
a dark-skinned sturdy man with mild slant eyes, and 
thick gray hanging cue. He was smoking a long 
slender pipe, two deep puffs, and he would leisurely 
refill it from a small black tattered bag hanging at 
his side. He wore the usual loose blue drawers and 
coat, a round felt hat of brown, peculiar to the river 
people, with a black band about its close-fitting flat 
topped crown, and had drawn his feet up under- 
neath him in a comfortable squatting posture as he 
waited for his rice to boil. 

Watching through half-closed eyes, I lay quite 
still and ruminated. In these waters no doubt for 
thousands of years boatmen, similarly dressed, had 
cooked their breakfasts in the selfsame way. Their 
little boats had changed in no detail; their life and 
habits had come down identically for generations. 
In heritage, this man sitting before me in the early 
morning sunlight so unconsciously, was older than 
all the history of my nation, by some several thou- 
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sand years. Beyond the owning of his little egg shell 
craft, and following the calling he no doubt was 
born to, he probably knew nothing and cared less. 

I wanted very much to see just what he ate and 
how he cooked his breakfast. His terra cotta pot- 
tery stove was glowing hot, and now and then he 
took his hat and fanned the charcoal through an 
open space below, where holes allowed the draft 
to reach the coals. When the rice was finally ready 
both he and the younger boatman, perhaps his son, 
ate with their bamboo chopsticks, many times filling 
and emptying their bowls. In the meantime the /ao- 
dah had poured oil from a bottle into another iron 
basin, and with a pair of long black iron tongs had 
rearranged the glowing coals. Then, with the same 
implements, he lifted a wriggling fish from the boat’s 
bottom, which he cleaned and put into the sizzling 
oil. The smell of cooking fish became more and 
more pungent and, I must confess, made me quite 
envious of this meal already so well under way. 

Another fish was eaten and various bowls of tea 
were consumed, after which he placed a stout 
wooden basin over the hot bed of ashes, and slid 
two miniature doors apart, under the plank he sat 
on, disclosing a neat cupboard for his cooking things. 
Those he had eaten from were washed over the side 
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of the boat and put away; and from the depths of 
this cleverly improvised recess he next brought forth 
a cake of soap, a very dirty towel and a hairbrush 
of arched bamboo set with black bristles. The 
morning toilet followed—leaning far over the boat’s 
side he and his helper washed and brushed and 
swabbed the towel about, quietly talking to each 
other all the while. Then from the smallest can 
that I have ever seen, the Jaodah filled a miniature 
brass lamp with heavy smelling oil. 

Pierre was still asleep, and so I remained quiet 
for a while, studying the interior of our little 
“cabin.” There were many details which the moon- 
light of the night before had not revealed. At our 
feet a rolled brown sleeping mat of copra contained 
the two boatmen’s bedding. Over our heads hung 
the frail little paper lantern which had so persistently 
failed us while unpacking our cooking things. A 
varnished paper umbrella threaded into the concave 
matting top, a bamboo brush for swabbing decks, 
a hollowed gourd for bailing, and on either side, 
suspended on bamboo poles, the boatmen’s two 
grass rain capes and extra coats and drawers. A 
heavy bag of rice explained what I had used all night 
to brace my pillow on, and these meager articles 
seemed to comprise the entire possessions of our 
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crew. Surely nothing more was needed, and as I 
studied their placid unlined faces, in the bow before 
me, evincing the most complete contentment, I 
wondered if all the turmoil and mad struggle which 
I had so recently left behind me in New York were 
really worth the game. 

These morning meditations were roughly broken 
into by the boatmen suddenly deciding to push off, 
and soon we were extricating hidden cooking utensils, 
opening nailed-up boxes of food and generally es- 
tablishing housekeeping. [aking the straw cover- 
ing from our bottled drinking water, I again at- 
tempted to kindle the fung lu (Chinese pottery 
stove) placing a wad into the open space below the 
charcoal. Nothing but heavy smoke resulted, al- 
most choking me, until finally the old Jaodah took 
pity and initiated me into its mysteries. Evidently 
I had fairly choked the thing with superfluous 
kindling, for in a moment he had it going perfectly 
with a few wisps of straw. Coffee and eggs were 
quickly finished and by then we found ourselves out 
in the stream. 

Slowly the two little boats yulohed along beside 
each other, until a wind sprang up, and each /aodah 
hoisted a brown patched sail, and we were off. All 
that day, until late in the afternoon, we sailed or 
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yulohed as the case might be. The shores were often 
yellow with ripe fields of rape—the seed of which . 
produces much desired oil. Groves of bamboo 
waved at us from the mountain sides where flame- 
red azaleas and snowstorms of bridal wreaths pro- 
claimed that it was spring. 

At such close range were endless opportunities 
to see the way the river people lived and worked. 
The “‘trot-lines” with their scores of murderous 
hooks hung up to dry, disclosed the fate awaiting 
fish who swam against their sharp unbaited points. 
Enormous rafts of logs sometimes held several 
families fastened to their sides in boats. Sails were 
used to hasten them along; red cheeked children 
played upon them; chickens stalked about, or some- 
times noisy Willie Wagtails snatched rides as 
freight. 

Vistas of broken temple roofs glimpsed through 
dark groves of camphor trees; small whitewashed 
houses all along the way; clear reflections in the 
river’s unsailed sides beneath the banks; old arch- 
ing bridges spanning streams, where passing red 
umbrellas or long brightly colored coats sharply 
reminded us that we were in the Orient—these were 
the slowly changing scenes with which the day was 
filled. 
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As we neared the gorges of the Seven Li Dragon 
(a li being about a third of a mile) we caught up 
with our friendly junk of yesterday, now towering 
above us quite majestically. Her captain did not 
even see us in our little boat, as all on board were 
bent upon the struggle to get through the rapids 
close at hand. 

Here indeed the boatmen and the trackers “‘eat 
bitterness”! The narrow, swiftly flowing waters 
were not at danger mark, as in the earlier season, 
but it seemed to take the utmost strength of every 
one to get them through. Rowers bent double, 
singing frantically; some leaned their stiffened bodies 
far beyond the rails to yuloh with more strength; 
great ship and small, bent mind and muscle to the 
task of getting through the shallow rushing stream 
into a safer course beyond. Along flat sandy 
stretches overshadowed by the high sand-colored 
banks, trackers, doubled to earth, pulled with slow 
and agonizing effort, by long ropes which came from 
tops of masts fastened to boards across their chests. 

Our men sang a high-pitched penetrating chant. 
One yulohed in each boat, while the other walked 
in the water high above his waist, pushing the boat’s 
bow with his bare chest against a horizontal pole. 
The muscles of his back were strained, and glistened 
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with the cold river water as he lent his utmost 
strength and weight to speed the little craft. On the 
horizon, clear against the sky along the sandy banks, 
the Lilliputian lines of trackers scarcely seemed to 
move, and with their heads and shoulders almost 
to the ground looked like small animals on all fours, 
creeping by. 

To see such human energy expended on all sides, 
to hear the ancient wailing chants and feel the rush 
of waters challenging each move, in spite of reason- 
ing, makes one mentally assist. There was nothing 
Pierre and I could really do to help, but when it 
was all safely past, I felt almost exhausted from the 
concerted effort I had watched. However, in the 
secluded gorges just beyond, it all seemed soon for- 
gotten, and truly, a lovelier haven one could never 
find. The river, narrower here, wound slowly on 
between high mountain sides, which sloped directly 
to its banks. Footpaths along their sides followed 
through grass and heavy shrubbery, and under over- 
hanging trees. At intervals were cool white rest- 
houses of one room, where any one might find pro- 
tection from the sun or break his journey there to 
sleep or eat. 

Sometimes we also went ashore for tramps, picked 
wild flowers growing everywhere or sat and rested 
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in the shade, then calling to our boatmen, would 
return. We came upon the famous “Fishing Rocks” 
which towered high above the river’s mirrored calm, 
and here we told our boatmen to remain until we 
should come back. 

Far down the mountain side, below them, stands 
an old white Ancestral Hall, holding the life-size 
image of the celebrated Yen Zzuling. The story 
is that he lived 25 A.D., and as a youth was favored 
by the Emperor, somewhere about his age. They 
had been friends as boys, and when the Emperor 
came upon the throne he summoned him to court. 
But Yen Zzu-ling had no desire to go, preferring 
solitude and days spent in the country leisurely. 

However, he could not refuse the Throne’s 
request, and subsequently reached the court where 
the young Emperor greeted him with keenest joy. 
To show how genuine his pleasure was, the ‘Son of 
Heaven”’ even asked him that night to share his 
royal bed. But it followed that he made Yen Zzu- 
ling feel so completely at his ease, that in his dreams, 
unwittingly, he kicked the Emperor in the stomach. 
In the morning, however, it was looked upon only 
as a great joke, and the Emperor allowed Yen Zzu- 
ling to return to his life of fishing and the pursuit 
of agriculture which he so craved. So he is said to 
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have spent his days in this valley of the Seven Li 
Dragon, and to have stood on the two projecting 
rocks high above, from which he dropped his fish- 
ing line into the emerald waters of the river. 

Pierre and I climbed up the steep green sides lead- 
ing to the Ancestral Hall. Ascending stone steps, 
guarded by an entrance, we passed beneath a p’ai lou, 
and again ascended more stone steps which took us 
to the temple room. Within, white curtains hung 
on either side an altar, where the figure sat. His 
face was quite serenely gazing at the river, his ears 
were very long-lobed, and a mole with long black 
hairs was prominent upon his cheek. His hat, Con- 
fucian in design, was flat on top, projecting far be- 
yond his forehead, and all his robes were painted 
blue and gold. Great pewter altar vessels caught 
the sunlight as it filtered through dark spaces of the 
room; and beyond the altar a black painted coffin 
stood awaiting burial. 

We went outside into a courtyard, and took a 
path upwards to the overhanging Fishing Rocks. 
The way was very steep and strewn with vines and 
tangled forest growth, and often we would halt and 
take our breath. Always before us in the valley 
lay the quiet river upon whose surface glided the 
changing sampan life. Deep purple violets grew in 
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profusion at our feet, and many rich hued wild 
flowers of the season, quite unknown to us. Golden 
winged butterflies drifted through the air, and now 
and then a “laughing thrush’’ would pierce the lofty 
stillness with his heart-stirring cry, or we would 
glimpse the flash of whirring pheasant wings. 

The summit reached, we found the path dividing, 
each one leading to a yet more lofty spot where 
sharply jutted out a Fishing Rock. They stand like 
broken bits of separated palisades, identical in size, 
and each one holds a dingza or small pavilion on 
its flat lofty top, within which stands a tablet raised 
to Yen Zzu-ling. 

From here the view was very beautiful, disclosing 
winding courses of the river in the deep gorge far 
below. Graceful sails and little sampans flecked the 
jade green waters, and small white houses on the 
banks glinted and dazzled in the sunshine’s glare. 

Late in the afternoon we drew our boats up on a 
rocky beach, where higher, on the grass-grown bank, 
a great wide-spreading camphor tree invited us to 
camp. Its myriad leafy boughs sent forth a pungent 
aroma, and in the forked cleft of a mighty branch 
was reverently placed a little wooden shrine all 
painted white, where passers-by might worship the 
tree’s spirit at their will. Sitting beneath its deep 
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and windswept shade, I really felt I easily might 
doze—return, perhaps, to some now finished in- 
carnation, where souls of trees, of plants, or even 
rocks were not remote or reckoned non-existent. 
We seemed to almost feel its living presence, pro- 
tecting and refreshing us, and so we gladly put our 
little tent beneath its shadow for the night. 

By now we had traveled inland some two hundred 
miles, continually going south, and it had grown so 
very warm that we were eager for a swim. So just 
at sunset, having found our bathing suits, we plunged 
into the river from our boats. After this cooling 
bath we cooked the fish the /aodah brought us, and 
some Chinese vegetables which he had bought as 
well, and later underneath our tree we watched the 
moon rise on the wide Ch’ien Tang. 

I wondered as I sat there, watching the moon- 
wash crossing to our little beach, if Marco Polo with 
his eternal spirit of adventure had ever sailed these 
gorges, camping perhaps upon the very spot that 
we had chosen, underneath a spreading camphor 
tree. 

As darkness deepened, moonlight fell upon a 
little village built on a point of land across the river, 
just where the “Dragon” turned. The houses, 
closely grouped together, stood sharply forth in the 
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white light, as though forming a citadel. It looked 
to me ethereal and elusive, with not a sight of wink- 
ing light—a dream spot of the Orient, a sleeping 
village, which, through long ages here had lived its 
own mysterious hidden life. 

Great waves of pungent odor reached us coming 
from a near-by camphor grove in which we found a 
fallen tree sawed through the trunk and with its 
limbs cut off. The distant baying of a dog was all 
that we could hear; the moonlight filtered through 
the heavy foliage; and at the farthest end a gleam- 
ing little temple stood revealed beside a stream. If 
there were priests within they must have been asleep, 
for all was silent as the very grave. 

Workmen we knew had been there, for enormous 
bales of freshly cut bamboo stacked by the water’s 
edge were waiting for a boat to carry them away. 
It seemed too heavenly a night to waste in sleep, but 
weary muscles and the thought of our return trip 
down the river on the following day, decided us 
once more to seek our little tent. 

A rich melodious song awakened me! The calls 
of myriad birds proclaimed it was already early 
dawn. I wondered sleepily how anything that car- 
ried so much melody could happen in this land. It 
sounded like a boatman’s cry in Venice, or perhaps 
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a Basque’s old mountain song of Spain. Through 
the tent’s flap I watched, not far from shore, a boat 
glide towards us, bearing the queerest cargo one 
could ever see! 

Along its sides were perched black cormorants, 
some with white breasts, others with black; and all 
with long and craning necks—trained fishing birds 
of ugly mien. The trainer sang his rich appealing 
melody, now and again pushing one out into the 
river from its perch. Always he called melodiously, 
and when he wanted any to return he sometimes 
lured them back with bits of fish. I watched one 
quickly dive, swim back, and scuttle upon the boat. 
The boatman helped, clucking and yodling all the 
while, then snatching its long neck above a ring of 
straw, brought out a wriggling fish and dropped it 
at his feet. Very deliberately he rowed along, and 
after he had turned the river’s bend, we still could 
hear the distant echo of his singing call. 

The little boats in passing by would sometimes 
stop out in midstream perhaps to change and barter 
goods; or then again it might be only to exchange 
the river gossip as they plied their various ways. 
Surely this was a life unto itself, wholly apart from 
any lived on land. We saw the postman on the 
shore beyond, a speck of black, trailing his way 
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with faithful diligence from one small town to an- 
other, many /i distant. 

And sailing back along the river’s sides where 
scattered graves dotted the fields, waved small white 
banners, evidences of the ‘Festival of Tombs” or 
Ching Ming—‘‘The Clear Brightness’—which we 
had not noticed going up. Sometimes small groups 
of men and women would be seen approaching them, 
either on foot or wheelbarrow; and where we saw 
a somewhat larger gathering, once, we stopped and 
went ashore. We knew these flags were placed on 
top of the mounds to show the family still exists and 
cares for it; for otherwise the title to it would be 
lost, the mound in jeopardy of being sold or razed 
to the earth. 

Reaching this group, devoutly paying tribute to 
their dead, we stood beside them while they per- 
formed their simple ceremonies. The day before 
some one had come and tidied up the place, weeding 
the burial mounds, and placing on the tops of each 
a vase-shaped mound of mud, fashioned to represent 
a Chinese ceremonial hat. All carried silver sycee 
(spirit money) which they burned before the graves, 
and each one took his turn before the grassy mounds, 
in reverential Oriental fashion, to chin chin many 
times. Small children with clasped hands would 
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emulate their elders; and to me it was quite touching 
to behold a tiny bamboo sedan chair solemnly burned 
before a very little mound. 

Fire crackers in profusion were set off, and lean- 
ing across a coffin, resting in the fields awaiting bur- 
ial, a young man dressed in long white mourning 
clothes with white headdress to match, wept loudly 
—frantically grieving for his lost one’s shade. 

Thus through the centuries, back to earliest times, 
have Chinese by the millions paid their yearly 
tribute to the dead. Often they carry food out to 
the graves, which they themselves will eat, placing 
it first before the silent resting place; and taking 
home pine boughs, they put them on the doors of 
houses for good luck. 

Along a path close to the river’s bank, casting its 
bright reflection far below, we watched a small pro- 
cession wind beneath the feathery pale green 
branches of tall willow trees. Red ceremonial um- 
brellas; a dark-curtained sedan chair, with blue-clad 
chanting carriers; bearers with yellow banners; bun- 
dles of gleaming silver paper spirit money and red 
fire crackers; were seeking an ancestral grave. 

We followed for a while along the shady path, 
till the procession left us, striking off into the fields; 
and coming to a house with open doors, we saw a 
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service being held with priests and mourning women 
all in white. Upon a red-draped altar stood a small 
wooden tablet wrapped in white, before which can- 
dles and incense burned. A Taoist priest in gor- 
geously embroidered robes performed the rites. 
Dramatically he bowed before the sacred emblem of 
the departed soul, intoning all the while; then cym- 
bals and loud drums burst forth in heavy clangor, 
and acolytes in red and gold chanted and bowed low. 
The priest, whose oval face and slanting almond 
eyes were Chinese to the last degree, wore a flat 
headgear and long flowing sleeves, which he swept 
gracefully back from his slender olive-tinted hands. 
Sometimes he stood in contemplation, his narrow 
eyes half closed, a suspicion of a smile upon his 
lips—a state of hypnotism creeping on—then he 
would make quick genuflections, bending before the 
tablet of the shade, and all the acolytes would join 
his intoned mantras with loud high-pitched, discord- 
ant strains. 

Just as the sun went down we reached Tung Lu, 
and once more sought our beach upon the other side 
where the water was far purer than along the city’s 
bank. After our evening meal, cooked on the shore, 
a great red moon came up inviting us to climb the 
sheltering bank and start across the country for a 
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tramp. Coming upon a rustling bamboo grove we 
went inside a gate, stood in the silent moon-flecked 
spot, so beautiful I felt that it might easily be en- 
chanted, and listened to the bamboos, rocked by the — 
night’s swift breezes, crunch and scrape their sway- 
ing trunks together with peculiar sounds. 

Beyond black, leafless tallow trees—the last of 
all to put forth foliage—spread their bare branches 
in the moonlight, and in profoundest stillness we 
walked on through many farmyards, finding them 
all quite silent and deserted. Then suddenly we 
heard, a long way off, the beating of brass gongs and 
drums, and following a narrow footpath through 
the fields, we walked about a mile in the direction 
whence it came. 

“Pierre,” I said, “this really seems uncanny—the 
country so deserted and this barbaric noise!” 

“IT wonder what is really taking place,” he an- 
swered. ‘Let's go and see.” 

The noise increased in volume, as we drew near, 
and flutes and other instruments joined in. As yet 
we had met no one on the way, but going round a 
dense grove of bamboos, we heard a medley of loud 
voices and saw the flare of torches gleaming through 
the leaves. 

Soon we had reached a hidden temple, swarming 
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with all the people from the countryside, ao doubt 
to celebrate some simple springtime festival in honor 
of their gods. Its dim lit, spacious rooms were filled 
with tables where gambling in many forms was go- 
ing on—in fact, that seemed the theme of the amuse- 
ment for the night. Our unexpected presence in this 
secluded spot caused keenest excitement in their 
midst, and throngs of men and women crowded 
round, shouting to one another and pressing so close 
about us in their curiosity, that we just stood and let 
them gossip to their heart’s content. It all seemed 
friendly and naive; they laughed and chattered, 
pointed at my knickers and my tan puttees, gaped 
open-mouthed in country yokel style, and gradually 
one by one went back again to gambling, while others 
would crowd in to look at us. 

Meanwhile, outside, we heard the constant din of 
Chinese instruments and soon went out to find a 
theater in a spacious ornamented court massed with 
delighted spectators who stood and watched the 
play. The stage, which jutted out into their midst, 
was about ten feet high and hung with soiled, be- 
draggled satins of bright red and gold. A ragged 
orchestra supplied the shrieking music, but the actors 
were arrayed in gorgeous flowing robes, jeweled, 
mirrored and stiff with embroidery. 
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The orchestra was so upset at seeing us that sud- 
denly the music stopped, and a young boy standing 
just beyond them ready to beat a swinging gong, 
stood with his mallet in mid-air, and gaped. Then 
they all laughed together and the music was resumed. 

We managed to push through the crowd and 
found an exit just behind the stage, and here under 
its overshadowing floor, lit by a flickering oil taper, 
-I saw a most amazing sight. An old white-bearded 
man had put a gambling table back in the shadowed 
depths, exclusively for little children, and about its 
sides they sat and played for copper cash. Some 
were so small their baby hands could scarcely reach 
the money which they won, and all seemed fascinated 
by the game, intent upon its every move. 

Beyond were stalls of cooking foods, rice bowls 
and melon seeds, where hungry purchasers noisily 
threw their coppers down and plied their chopsticks 
busily. 

We left them thus to a long night of revelry, and 
going back by the same narrow moonlit path, we 
found our boats with sleeping boatmen, and there 
spent another night. 


CHAPTER III 


VIGNETTES OF SHANGHAI 


HE following weeks of clear spring days were 

quite ideal for trips of every kind. All thoughts 
of winter soon were lost in days of sparkling beauty 
tinged with promises of summer; and, strange to 
say, the “Great: Heat”? was so late this year in 
coming that we had many extra weeks when it was 
comfortable to go about. 

The streets were filled with flower sellers, coolies 
with brilliant basket trays on carrying poles wan- 
dering about in search of purchasers, and flowershops 
bedecked their windows with most riotous displays. 
Often I wandered through the streets, while Pierre’s 
work kept him from accompanying me; and always 
saw strange sights, often discovering most unlooked 
for things. 

Once every year a fair is held at the great Zung 
Au Ai, or Ching An Ssu—the Temple of the Bub- 
bling Well. Last year when I had peered into the 
lion-guarded sides of the deep spring, its surface was 
quiescent and green scummed, but now it faintly 
bubbled and I learned, because of it, the spot was 
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chosen for a temple some two thousand years ago. 
In those days it was ranked the sixth spring in the 
Empire and the people say it stood upon the waters 
of a warm canal, where a pavilion covered it which 
bore the words: ‘The fountain that bubbles to- 
wards heaven.” 

So up to the present time the Buddhist priests have 
continued to worship within the temple walls nearby, 
and hold an annual festival each spring, where the 
sidewalks are lined with baskets of every size, wash 
tubs and basins painted red; brass locks and keys of 
strange designs; in fact, whatever poorer Chinese 
families use in caring for their simple household 
needs. 

Another ancient spot of beauty where I saw a 
pilgrimage, was the Pagoda of Lung Wha and the 
temple of the same name belonging to it. Some 
say they date back to 221 A.D., but others that the 
Tank Dynasty (some 400 years later) claims them 
for its own. At any rate, antiquity has spread its 
soft-toned mantle over their carved and painted 
sides; and pilgrims come in springtime in unbroken 
custom, and worship and make merry in the spacious 
grounds. 

No doubt each one of them must know the story 
of the valiant prince who founded it in memory of 
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a vision “Heaven” had sent to him. One night he 
wandered near the river’s bank close by, and saw a 
brilliant light arising from the reeds. At once he 
knew it for the “dragon’s splendor,” and had the 
temple built and named accordingly ‘‘The Beautiful 
Dragon.” The windbells tinkled from the pagoda 
eaves, as they have done for centuries; the pilgrims 
came and went burning their incense lavishly, pray- 
ing and worshiping their painted gods; the gray- 
robed priests wandered about. So it is everywhere 
in China, where some four hundred million people 
daily worship at the shrines. The old customs and 
superstitions, fears and beliefs go on. 

Shanghai has many Chinese festivals in summer- 
time which foreigners might well attend. One of 
the widest known throughout the country is the 
Dragon Boat Festival, which comes on the fifth day 
of the fifth moon. For several days before, we saw 
the Chinese people fastening greens upon their doors 
—sweet flag and artemesia—to dispel all evil odors 
and noxious influence. Ching Ling, our “boy’s” 
small brother, acting as “learn pidgin” in our house, 
appeared with yellow painted spots upon his little 
face. All evil spirits and even insects were sup- 
posed to flee in consequence. 

Down in the Native City, paper charms, painted 
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in realistic simulation of the gods, were sold to paste 
upon the doors. “The Tiger of the Gold Cash” 
will insure a peaceful day and season to those who 
purchase him. There is “Tsoong Jui’ with magic 
sword and green voluminous robes, and five bats 
flying round his fearsome head. His wrath destroys 
all centipedes and lizards, spiders, and poisonous 
snakes. Even the ghosts and evil spirits dare not 
remain when he appears! Then there is a good 
fairy on a yellow tiger who also tramples every 
crawling thing beneath his ample feet. And last of 
all is “Kiang Tai Kung” of the Chou Dynasty whose 
teachings helped the country for eight hundred years. 

The servants were all drinking yellow medicines. 
“Chang Sing,” I said, “why all this trouble on 
Dragon Festival Day? I thought it merely meant 
you paid your debts and held the races of the 
Dragon Boats?” Very reluctantly he told me this 
was the “poisonous moon’! Tonic was needed to 
sustain its evil influences, and in various ways gods 
were appeased. Out in their courts, to purify their 
homes, sulphur and herbs and noiseless fire crackers 
were alight; and inside ancestors were fed. 

The legend of the Dragon Boat is very old, and 
known everywhere in China. It goes back more 
than two thousand years to the Chou Dynasty; 
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when a beloved poet, Ch’u Yuan, a relative of 
Prince Huai, flung himself into the river and was 
drowned. Three times he had come before the 
prince in supplication that their country be granted 
greatly needed radical reforms—each time the 
prince refused, and finally, annoyed by his persist- 
ence, dismissed him altogether from his sight. 

Ch’u Yuan, old and disheartened, quickly com- 
mitted suicide, seeking the waters of the Mi Lo 
river as his resting place. But apparently he did not 
find his rest. The people, in his memory, yearly 
threw his hungry spirit rice, until one had a vision 
of the departed champion of their cause. The spirit 
of the aged Ch’u Yuan appeared and told him that 
a great water monster swallowed all the rice, and 
asked him to beg the donors when they threw it in 
to wrap it first in coverings of some sort. So in 
small envelopes of silk or bamboo leaves it reached 
him afterwards; and every year they sailed their 
dragon boats with clanging drums and shouting, to 
confuse and to intimidate the hungry monster in the 
river’s depths. 

The custom clung, and to this day races are held 
in narrow gorgeous dragon boats, where sometimes 
fifty rowers pull the oars. But on the river in Shang- 
hai so many deaths occurred because of all the 
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crowded boat life there that it has been forbidden 
thus to celebrate. However, in a lovely Chinese 
park on a small lake, we saw a remnant of the 
custom carried out. 

Hundreds of better class Chinese in silks and 
satins, jade ornaments and pearls, thronged the vast 
gardens, drinking tea, and wandering to the water’s 
edge. The paths were so completely crowded we 
could scarcely reach the spot; but at last we heard 
the sound of drums and gongs, and saw the “‘dragon” 
dart across the water with its fast rowing crew. On 
its gray scaly sides were painted prancing horses 
and weird dragon-heads and tails. Gaudy silk drap- 
eries hung in dazzling profusion, almost covering it 
—bright flags and lanterns and tall gold embroidered 
ceremonial parasols. ‘The monster’s head and tail 
curved upwards from the water’s face and on the 
prow a boatman sat scanning the glistening surface 
for the dead man’s soul. 

Truly, no hidden river monster could withstand 
the terrifying noise the drums and cymbals made, or 
would dare appear before this emblem of Imperial 
Dignity! We left it going round the little lake in 
circles, to the intense delight of all concerned, and 
knew that Ch’u Yuan would not go hungry on this 
Dragon Festival day. 
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But to know a city truly, especially such a city as 
Shanghai, one cannot close one’s eyes to crime and 
misery. 

In the Mixed Court alone, each year some ninety 
thousand prisoners are tried. Four rooms are given 
up to it, besides those in the French Concession and 
the Native Courts. Out in the courtyard is a small 
temple room where the accused, consumed with fear 
of judgment, come and worship Zung Foh Shun 
and call him the Old Father, or Lau Ya. For, years 
ago, on Nanking Road, he was the Chinese magis- 
trate presiding in the first Mixed Court. Because 
he was so very just to all his people they deified 
him after death; and now on every fifteenth day of 
the Chinese moon those fearing trial come to wor- 
ship him, burn incense, red candles, and perfumed 
sandalwood at his altar. 

With utmost dignity he sits behind the dusty cur- 
tains in a great chair with lacquered arms; his hands 
are long and very slender, befitting one so scholarly ; 
his flowing robes and massive belt are heavily em- 
broidered, and his headdress of rich beads has silken 
tassels of great length. Before him is a table al- 
most filling the small room where, on a scarlet cov- 
ering, have been placed lanterns of melted buffalo 
horns with silken fringe, urns of incense and sweet- 
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burning sandalwood; and facing him is a long row 
of miniature supplicating figures in bright colored 
garb. In his régime sentences were cruel and severe 
—the boot, the bamboo, and the cangue. Prisoners 
kowtowed in terror at the feet of their dread judge 
and well knew that slicing and mutilation might re- 
pay their evil deeds. 

The court room which I often visited is rather 
small and usually filled with rows of stoic, calm-eyed 
Oriental faces—the accused; their relatives and 
friends; Sikhs, in bright colored turbans forming a 
heavy setting for their dark-hued skins; lawyers, 
interpreters, and British sergeants in neat khaki uni- 
forms. And high above them on the bench, a for- 
eign assessor and a Chinese magistrate will sit and 
watch the dark clad Chinese policemen constantly 
lead the prisoners in and out. 

Some of the cases were amusing; others tragic to 
the last degree; but most, the petty thieves found 
everywhere in Chinese towns. Often I sat for hours 
and listened with deep interest to the various trials 
and the sentences, analyzing the faces of the culprits 
as they stood before me in the dock, but almost never 
seeing a flicker of emotion or chagrin, whatever ver- 
dict they received. 

One Doong Dong-sung, for instance, stood calm- 
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eyed and unperturbed and was convicted of the fol- 
lowing questionable earning of a livelihood. This is 
the way the morning paper told the tale, the follow- 
ing day: ‘“Doong Dong-sung’s method of procedure 
was simple, and for a time effective. Wearing his 
oldest and least pawnable combination of pants and 
shirt, he would enter a public bath-house and ask for 
a match, or friend, of whom he was tolerably cer- 
tain the attendants had never heard. Having thus 
disarmed the employees of the place he would linger 
about until their attention was directed otherwhere 
and he had observed some bathward individual 
emerge from his dressing room. He would then slip 
into this dressing room and its legitimate lessee’s out- 
fit of wear, and out again, leaving his tatters to 
solace the bather. 

“On March twenty-third, Doong accomplished 
his lightning change act with entire success at two 
hundred and ten Canton Road, acquiring the silken 
trousers and handsome blue serge long gown of 
Yue Ching-yung. On April sixth he worked the 
stunt at forty-five Tsing Yo Ka, and Ts Ah-nyi 
mourned the loss of a new cotton jacket and pants, 
and threatened to sue the establishment! On April 
eight, Doong emerged from fifty-nine Zi Sand Ling 
resplendent in the nifty tailored serge overgear and 
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satin breeks of Woo Ling-foh, whose subsequent out- 
cry is still being talked about in the neighborhood.” 

Then Doong slipped up. He had passed the 
preliminary hazards with the usual ease and aplomb 
in a Kiukiang Road washery but he sadly under- 
estimated the ablutionary velocity of his intended 
victim. The latter returned to his boudoir when 
Doong was just about half-way through his meta- 
morphosis. The pawn tickets for the garments enum- 
erated above were found in his pocket. 

Doong made no effort to dispute the charge 
when called upon in court, but gave it as his opinion 
that the authorities ought to take cognizance of one 
Dzung Soong-li. This Dzung, according to Doong, 
was the originator of the scheme and a much more 
active performer than himself. No, he could not 
give Dzung’s address—he had no fixed abode. But, 
Doong added, and there was a trace of melancholy 
envy in his tone, Dzung always lodged within easy 
sprinting distance of one of the railway stations.” 
When the sentence of two months was delivered, 
Doong walked out with perfect savoir faire, almost 
as though to play a game of mah jong or fan-tan 
with some waiting friends! 

One day I watched a group of opium smokers 
being tried. Fourteen of them were taken in a raid, 
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and stood together in a listless group. The magis- 
trate and the assessor together held low whispered 
conversation, and finally asked some questions of 
their lawyer, a young English Jew. It seems that 
some were only “‘guests,’’ out of employment, merely 
sleeping there. These were dismissed, while the 
others were all fined and sentenced each to several 
months’ imprisonment, and the opium confiscated, 
with the contents of two safes. 

It was later in the summer that I listened to a 
most amusing case. A group of Buddhist priests in 
flowing robes and shaven pates were tried for fight- 
ing in a temple, almost killing one another in the 
fray. Stout wooden clubs and iron rulers had been 
plied. Much bandaged heads and broken arms with 
blood-stained robes bore ample testimony of the as- 
sault. It seems it was all caused by jealousy, and 
those accused, in spite of priestly robes and holy 
orders, were sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
and fines as well. 

One day in the wintertime, I saw the court room 
shaken to its very soul. It happened in the morn- 
ing after the usual stream of petty thieves were 
tried. The accused, a stupid looking man, was stand- 
ing in the dock facing the judges, with no sign or 
feeling whatsoever in his dull-eyed face. His hands 
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hung listlessly beside him and his whole figure 
seemed inert—Ah Ting, a man of perhaps forty 
years—a servant in a Chinese house. He was 
charged by one Sung Yang, of luring away his little 
Canton slave girl, Chin Chi, although Ah Ting 
already had bought from Sung Yang another slave 
girl, Kim Sum, as his wife. But Sung Yang had 
failed to find a husband for Chin Chi, who thought 
her eighteen years made it a shame for her to go 
unmarried and unsought. 

And now before us in the court room stood all 
four—Sung Yang with haughty bearing, in the wit- 
ness box, accusing Ah Ting and the little girl, Chin 
Chi, of theft and robbery. “Ah Ting has lured her 
from me, and my slave, whose living I have paid for 
all these years, no longer works for me. My chil- 
dren are neglected and for months my wife has had 
no slave girl at her beck and call. But even worse, 
forgetting all past favors of preceding years, she has 
crept back at night and stolen furs and jewelry for 
Ah Ting.” 

Chin Chi, in satin coat, a heavy braid of black 
tied with red worsted hanging down her slender 
back, stood by the witness box. Leaning back against 
a bench, quite unafraid and pouting, all the while 
tapping the side of the witness box with the small 
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toe of her brocaded slipper, she repeatedly inter- 
rupted both her accuser and the august Chinese 
magistrate. 

The coarse-faced prison matron at her side kept 
clutching at her arm and angrily protesting, while 
Chin Chi talked on in a high-pitched, complaining, 
childish voice, saying, she loves Ah Ting, and never 
wishes to be taken from his home. Never in life 
will she return to work in Sung Yang’s house, to 
tend his fault-finding, ugly-tempered wife! In fact, 
in two weeks’ time—which is apparent—she will give 
birth to Ah Ting’s child! 

The court room fairly held its breath, and the two 
magistrates whispered together at great length, with 
lowered heads bent close. And the lawful wife, 
Kim Sum, standing forlornly in the witness box, 
casts not one look in the direction of her unfaithful 
husband in the dock, but stares before her waiting 
the outcome, and her fate. The Chinese magistrate 
seems baffled, and I sensed at once that he was torn 
between the moral mandates of the Settlement, and 
the ancient Chinese laws and customs of the past. 

He sat and thought a while, then asked the little 
hopeless looking wife: “What is your wish?” then, 
“Are you unwilling that your husband keep this girl, 
as second wife, within your home?” Her drooping 
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figure stiffened and she clenched her hands. “I do 
not want her there!” was all she said. 

And still she stands there looking straight before 
her, awaiting the momentous answer of the judge, 
while Chin Chui taps her foot against the witness box 
and jerks her heavy braid about. 

The spectators jammed along the walls, close to 
the hot stove, stand in utter silence, while those in 
the long benches sit unmoved. The judge must 
make a decision, for he well knows that there are 
rows of prisoners standing without the doors await- 
ing judgment, too. Perplexed, he meditates, think- 
ing, no doubt, that the true wife’s case must bear 
more weight than that of any concubine. 

The witness box is empty, the pale-faced wife hav- 
ing stepped down, as though, perhaps, too hopeless 
to await results. And then the puzzled countenance 
of the Chinese magistrate shows sudden decision and 
he says: 

“Chin Chu, the accused, must leave this home and 
be taken care of in ‘The Door of Hope.’ ”’ A tense 
and disagreeable silence follows, while the prison 
matron tries to lead little Chin Chi away, but she 
only clings frantically to the rail before her, crying: 
“I do not want to go to a Christian refuge!” 

Then, with the matron jerking at her arm, Chin 
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Chu, in a flash, snatches a ball of white from within 
her satin coat and pushes it swiftly between her 
scarlet lips. The watchful matron knows from past 
experience just what this means, and quickly clutches 
it from her mouth—thinking that she has saved 
the frenzied child from death by opium. A pro- 
longed scuffle follows. 

Some one at the back of the room whispers: 
“Poison!” Every one rises to his feet; two sikh 
policemen rush towards Chin Chu and grasp her 
slender gulping throat. They nearly strangle her; 
but the poison ball of raw opium is at last safe 
in the sikh’s brown palm. 

Chin Chu, with bleeding lips and tears streaming 
down her purple face, at last allows herself to be 
led out. 

I saw her some weeks later in the ‘Door of 
Hope’’—the refuge where she had refused to go. 
She little knew what kindness there awaited her! 
Her satin coat was gone, replaced by clean new 
garments of a much simpler kind. She sat in bed, 
against white pillows with her baby in her arms, and 
crooned to it and proudly held it up for me to see. 
Swathed in a warm, red, padded quilt and clean 
padded clothes, its little slant-eyed Oriental face 
looked weirdly like her own. 
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At any rate she loved this baby girl, and there 
was something left for her in life to do. We knew 
that now she would not try the opium ball, and that 
the “Door of Hope” would care for both, and 
gently lead her in the proper path, to live a hap- 
pier, better life. I think she sensed it too, for, 
fatalistic as the Chinese are, she was resigned and 
faced her lot serenely with her wee baby in her 
arms. 

In other rooms IJ saw that day dozens of Chinese 
girls and children who had found this “Door of 
Hope” through very stormy seas. Prostitutes saved 
from brothels of the most wretched kind; wives 
who had fled from husbands who abused them 
cruelly; daughters-in-law whose bitterness had been 
too great to bear; and worst of all, slave children 
of all ages, all of whom had fled from torture and 
from shame. 

Some of the stories were quite unbelievable— 
almost too terrible to tell; but they were told me 
first hand by the English nurse and matron who 
now cared for the poor wretched victims under- 
neath their roof. Little Tong Mei, just ten years 
old, was brought to them covered with burns and 
festering sores, so terrible to dress that the nurse 
almost fainted at her task. She had been beaten 
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and her hair pulled out, and, at the last, in rage, 
her mistress forced her to cut off her finger, to 
appease her wrath. 

Ah Pau, but nine years old, was beaten by her mis- 
tress on the legs and back, burned with the butts 
of cigarettes and pricked with pins, until her baby 
mind was almost gone, and she was rescued just in 
time. 

And Tsang Ah-foo herself sought refuge after 
severe abuse. She had been hung up by her wrists 
to a high beam and beaten until unconsciousness, for 
the time being, ended her sufferings and the pain. 

Most terrible of all, a little blind child, who after 
torture of this kind had had her eyes burned out. 

My feelings overcame me to such a point that I 
could scarcely bear those sights or listen to the tales. 
But they were true. The system in China is very 
old—children are bought and sold and live as chat- 
tels in the wealthy homes. 

There is another refuge which I visited—a refuge 
for the new-born babe—which is run by Chinese. In 
one of Shanghai’s busy winding streets where only 
Chinese dwell, there is a drawer within a high brick 
wall—just like a good-sized bureau drawer—handle 
and all. Inside a piece of matting, old and worn, is 
laid as mattress for the baby form to lie upon. 
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And here, at any time of day or night, the drawer 
is opened, causing a little bell to ring. The shiver- 
ing woman on the cold stone walk without may drop 
her little human bundle in the drawer, close it and 
slip away, never to see her tiny babe again. 

Inside bare rooms, within the sheltering walls, 
were babies by the score, lying in cradles painted 
red—babies from one or two days old up to a year 
or more. Their thickly wrapped and trousered 
forms lie all day long, except at feeding time, when 
Chinese women take them one by one to nurse. They 
cry and squirm and sleep; are warmed and kept 
alive by rich men’s bounty, which provides for the 
nurses and the big stone house. It was at New 
Year’s time I visited them, and for the holidays 
some one dressed a few with small barbaric Chinese 
caps. One with bright tasseled headgear had red 
spots painted upon its forehead and its tiny flat 
round nose, to bring it luck. 

These babies are for sale, ’tis true, for a small 
sum; but any one who buys must show credentials 
and sign papers promising to protect and educate 
the foundling, as it grows. If they are left unwanted 
for adoption, or unsold, they are looked after in 
a way to make them self-supporting and equipped 
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to meet the world, much better than they otherwise 
might do. 

So they are saved from slavery and utter poverty, 
and almost each day one little human form is sure 
to find its way into the small bare drawer within the 
wall, to face a future all unknown. 


CHAPTER ‘IV 
WANDERINGS AROUND SHANGHAI 


E were indeed fortunate to have the “Great 

Heat” hold off so long beyond its accustomed 
time, thereby enabling us to make week-end journeys 
into the surrounding country until far into the sum- 
mer months. 

Our first departure was a business trip on Pierre’s 
part, on which, however, I was allowed to go. Mr. 
Chou, a prosperous Chinese gentleman, was taking 
us to Woosih, where we should spend a few days 
as his guests, inspecting the cotton mills and silk 
filatures operating there. 

We three took an early morning train, passing 
through peaceful farmland striped with waterways, 
upon which glided saffron sails. At Soochow we 
left the train in order to visit the famous Tiger 
Hill Pagoda, about which hover so many tales of 
days long past. 

It was a lovely morning, and so we decided to 
refuse the urgent invitations of the numerous don- 
key boys to mount their waiting steeds and, instead, 
walk the two or three miles which would lead us 
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to the ancient leaning pagoda in the outskirts of 
the town. Mr. Chou in long black silken coat and 
satin shoes led on, while Pierre and I gave ourselves 
up to the pleasures of a holiday in which all respon- 
sibility rested on the shoulders of our willing host. 

Crossing the fields we soon came to a canal along 
which we walked by a narrow path which skirted it. 
It was amusing to see large flocks of ducks, brindle 
and brown and iridescent, led by a coolie who 
walked along the shore and waved a tassel on a 
long bamboo pole. Among the many sampans and 
the houseboats plying back and forth, were narrow 
long black passenger boats which glided much more 
swiftly, as their rowers stood and pulled the double 
yulohs towards them like a pair of monster scissors 
cutting the muddy stream. 

We reached a quiet little village, where a double 
row of trees lined the path along the waterfront. 
There were little shops where coolies leisurely 
twisted bamboo into rope, and others rolled black 
briquette balls of charcoal from the dust. And be- 
fore a chemist shop a white mare stood being milked 
—for in this land white mare’s milk is looked upon 
as highly valuable, medicinally. 

We entered a long narrow building where some 
silk weavers sat at noisy handmade looms and 
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worked most dexterously, weaving the flaming colors 
into beautiful satin, stiff brocade. Out again in the 
country we sat beneath the shelter of some grave 
mounds in a field and ate our lunch and rested for 
a while. 

Finally we reached the hill, and saw the seven 
stories of the crumbling pagoda leaning heavily to 
one side, quite like the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 
Followed by some twenty tattered beggarmen and 
noisy donkey boys who implored us to ascend their 
white and creamy-yellow steeds all hung with jang- 
ling bells, we walked along the avenue which led 
us upwards to the summit of the hill, where we 
finally reached a yellow Buddhist temple and pro- 
ceeded to the very top. Standing underneath the 
sacred monument which still survives with a mon- 
strous crack from base to top, we looked off through 
the trees upon the myriad waterways, thin silver 
threads with silver sails the slate-blue Soo, chow 
hills, the paddy fields and cultivated farms with the 
many glistening straw roofs of the water wheels. 

There is a story of this hill which reaches far 
back to the Kingdom of Wu, when the Emperor 
Hing Ho Lu was treacherously murdered by the 
cunning scheme of his enemy’s son. It happened in 
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this wise, so Mr. Chou told us as we stood there in 
the warm sunshine. 

When the murderer planned to do this wretched 
deed in order to avenge his beloved father—for he 
counted this a filial act—he persuaded a butcher to 
enter the palace as cook and to work there long 
enough to gain the complete confidence of those 
about him. 

Custom decreed that before each meal the cook 
should bring the Emperor’s food before him and 
taste it in his presence. So, after a year or more 
of apparently devoted service, the cook, not even 
allowed to wear a shirt for fear of concealed 
weapons, as usual appeared before the “Son of 
Heaven,” this time holding before him a large steam- 
ing fish. Suddenly he drew forth from its tempting 
form a two-edged dagger and plunged it into the 
Emperor’s heart. 

We saw the Dagger Pond where afterwards the 
fatal knife was thrown and with it three thousand 
more collected from the subjects of his successor, 
lest he too might suffer the same fate. They say 
that when the old Emperor was buried on the hill, 
a tiger, forthwith, took up his abode there for three 
days; hence the name of Tiger Hill. 
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And, too, there is the Rock of Shung Kung, the 
mystic, who stood upon it to propound a doctrine all 
his own. But to his deep chagrin he could gather 
about him no audience. Notwithstanding this, he, 
quite undismayed, continued to stand upon the slab 
beside a little pond of lotus lilies, and when he 
talked, they all burst into white blossoms at the 
sound of his teachings. Also in the place of scoff- 
ing listeners, he collected stones to hear him, which 
proceeded to bend forward in reverence when he 
propounded certain truths. And there is still beside 
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his slab of rock a “nodding stone,” the lone sur- 
vivor of this tale. 

Late that evening we reached Woosih and were 
met by a relative of Mr. Chou’s, a Mr. Wu, who 
took us to a large and most elaborate houseboat 
prepared for our arrival. Mr. Wu was a more old- 
fashioned type of Chinese gentleman, wearing the 
sleeves of his very stiff black satin coat, long and 
straight, below his hands, and bearing himself with 
utmost dignity. 

The boat was moored close to the bank, awaiting 
us, in the midst of thousands of houseboats of every 
description, both large and small, huddled so closely 
together that one could scarcely see the surface of 
the water in between. Lights gleamed and flared 
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on all sides, and the myriad voices of all the million 
dwellers in those river craft hummed and roared in 
our ears. 

The boat itself was very large and ornate, with 
carved sides and latticed shell windows. There were 
spacious cabins with red-cushioned chairs placed 
along the sides, and tables with pots of tea, and 
slender silver waterpipes. Bird cages hung about; 
our sleeping cabin had been cleverly arranged with 
draperies and sheets, and in the rear, a host of 
servants hovered to prepare our food and answer 
any call. 

This was indeed true Chinese life, with not a 
touch of foreign atmosphere about! Dim painted 
lanterns glowed in the deep recesses of our cabins, 
and the deck without. 

Our host suggested that we go ashore and dine 
with him, and made apologies for asking us to eat 
at a restaurant that night, because his house was 
so far away. So we all took rickshaws, each with a 
lantern and loud bell which clanged out in the still- 
ness as we rode along into the town, and went up 
three long flights of restaurant steps, where our 
feast was prepared. 

Inside a room with open front and carved bal- 
cony, the table was all laid. Followed a long menu 
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which I had to eat with chopsticks, like the rest— 
cold jellied chicken, pork and rice and soup—the 
latter eaten from a common bowl, each one of us 
dipping in with a china spoon—and tea and sweets 
and endless dishes which I did not recognize. Serv- 
ants were passing hot towels back and forth be- 
tween each course to use for mopping face and head 
and hands. 

About us there were other restaurants likewise 
with open fronts, and flowering window boxes on 
their balconies with ornate red and gilded panels 
hung across. In every room were companies of 
diners and sometimes ‘‘singsong girls” who walked 
about in brilliant silks or pierced the night air with 
their high falsetto notes. 

The gentle swaying of our boat was scarcely 
needed as a means of putting me to sleep that night, 
for it had been a day of many strange sights. Early 
in the morning we were awakened by the shoutings 
and the creakings of the river people and their boats, 
as sunrise called them to their diverse daily tasks. 

All that day we plied the wide canal in a much 
smaller boat, stopping along the way to visit various 
cotton mills. Along the banks were tons of pale 
green pottery, and yellow straw braid made for 
hats. Often in our path, delaying us, were little 
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sampans heaped with mulberry leaves, for this was 
the season of the maturing of the silk cocoons. 

The cotton mills were owned and run by the 
Chinese; and for twelve hours every day both men 
and women work at whirring spindles and great 
clacking looms, their children sharing in the daily 
toil. 

Here and there we came to filatures where silk is 
taken from cocoons, and where small children stand 
from early dawn till dark, their baby fingers snatch- 
ing the cocoons from boiling vats. The air is heavy 
with thick steam and the smell of boiling chrysalises. 
A woman sits behind each vat and deftly winds the 
slender strands of silk together on a reel. Infants 
sleep upon the floor in all the reeking heat till feed- 
ing time, when mothers pick them up and nurse them, 
never stopping from their tasks. 

China, industrialized, presents deep problems in- 
surmountable to foreigners. A human life is counted 
nothing in the pressure of the game, and twelve and 
fourteen hours every day for children is not even 
questioned in most mills. Seeing these poor little 
girls, almost too small to reach the vats that the 
cocoons float in, stretch up their baby hands into the 
boiling water and the steam was almost too pitiful to 
contemplate. 
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Until a half a century after Christ, China alone 
held the marvelous secret of the silk cocoon. But 
the Emperor Justinian, having seen in Rome this 
beautiful woven fabric shipped from far Cathay, 
determined to gain by strategy the secret which he 
could not induce the crafty Orientals to disclose. So 
he sent two Persian monks who had once lived in 
China and knew all the intricacies of the trade on a 
secret mission to bring him back enough cocoons with 
which to start his own filature. 

From Constantinople to China and back—in- 
credible as it may seem—these brethren walked, 
risking their very lives in carrying back with them 
their living treasures hidden in a hollow bamboo 
staff. Little did the people of the country dream, 
as they saw two travel-stained weary priests walking 
the dusty highway, that within the hollow of the 
sturdy staffs they leaned upon lay hidden the future 
industry of silk in many European lands. 

After we had seen many filatures and cotton mills, 
our hosts arranged a very entertaining day for us, 
to be spent in our delightful houseboat. Early in 
the morning a little puffing tug appeared and pulled 
us from our moorings on up the waterway. 

Mr. Wu brought his sister and young daughter 
to accompany us and they were both quite beautifully 
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dressed for the occasion. The somewhat elderly 
sister wore a dove-colored cloth coat and black satin 
skirt, her little bound feet encased in pointed, heavily 
embroidered shoes, and her hair dressed with jade 
and pearl ornaments. She was so very gracious in 
her manner, and looked after all our comforts so 
assiduously that in spite of the fact that we did not 
speak each other’s language, I felt absolutely at 
home with her all day. 

Afterwards, Mr. Chou told me the reason that 
she was still unmarried in spite of her middle age. 
In her early childhood she had been affianced by her 
family to a boy of ten, and just before the time of 
their wedding, he had died. So, after the funeral, 
in spite of the fact that she had never even seen 
him, a wedding ceremony was held, in which the 
spirit of the departed youth became her husband, 
to whom she had ever since remained a faithful wife. 

The young niece was very modest and self-ef- 
facing, sitting all day beside her aunt against the 
wall in a straight-backed chair. Her clothes were 
fascinating and most carefully selected for the oc- 
casion. Pale gray silk coat and trousers, with braid- 
ing and buttons of delicate pink; wine-colored silk 
stockings and turquoise and silver slippers were 
offset by her heavy hair hanging rigidly in a weighty 
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braid bound at the end with pearly silk, and tinkling 
silver bangles on her slender wrists. Well did she 
know, however, for her aunt had taught her among 
many other things, that women do not wear such 
trinkets for ornament alone. Earrings are worn that 
young girls may learn to walk discreetly—their tap- 
ping acts as a constant reminder; and rings to bring 
to mind that one must never steal, the very sight 
of them will ever keep the hands in virtuous ways; 
and bracelets to remind them not to snatch, but 
always take things gently and most courteously. 
When we all gathered round the table for our noon- 
day meal, she never put a morsel of food into her 
bowl, but sat with downcast eyes, demurely waiting 
for her elders to take their chopsticks and place the 
food before her from the larger bowls in the cen- 
ter of the round table, when she would each time 
half rise from her chair and thank them most po- 
litely. 

The variety of eatables offered us was so great 
that I could not even taste a quarter of them, but 
Mr. Chou and Mr. Wu and the maiden aunt all 
ate heartily of everything, throughout the entire 
menu. 

Soon after tiffin we stopped beside a wooded bank, 
and walked for quite a distance through the fields, 
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for we were now to visit the garden of a friend of 
Mr. Wu’s, built high on a hill, within sight of Lake 
Ta Hu. About halfway there we stopped to see 
how the silkworms are watched and cared for dur- 
ing the critical time of their maturing before the 
chrysalis stage. We found them in neatly white- 
washed rooms spread out on clean round baskets 
feeding on mulberry leaves, a worker sorting out any 
sick or undeveloped ones, and destroying them. In 
fluffy masses, on the sides, were white webby cocoons 
spinning their silky threads about dry heaps of piled- 
up straw. 

The fate of many families throughout the country 
hangs upon the survival of these little green cater- 
pillars and the successful growing of the mulberry 
trees, and many a weary man and woman at this 
season of the year enters the temple to pray before 
the special God of Silkworms on the altar, and to 
supplicate his aid. 

Finally our path ascended a long gentle slope, and 
at the very top of a high hill we entered a most 
lovely Chinese garden. Monstrous lava rocks in 
grotesque form—so much admired in this land— 
were placed not very far distant from the entrance, 
with flowers and shrubs growing about them, and 
beyond were long shaded paths leading up to a 
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temple-like building with various open rooms in 
which to sit about and loiter. 

The walls were all covered with scrolls bearing 
pictures and many poetic inscriptions in artistically 
painted characters. Tables and cushioned chairs 
were set about, and although the owner did not re- 
side there his servants were always in readiness to 
attend to any guests whom he might send. They 
brought us tea and bowls of peanuts and dried 
watermelon seeds. It was all very peaceful and en- 
chanting. In the distance we could glimpse the great 
waters of Lake Ta Hu, a pirate nest not very safe 
to venture to. 

This pleasure haunt, belonging to a wealthy 
Chinese gentleman, is typical of the much desired 
joys of the rich. Gardens of beauty, quiet, peace 
and the out-of-doors, for centuries, have been to 
them, perhaps the greatest goal which wealth will 
purchase, and for which they strive. 

The following day before leaving, we witnessed 
a procession held to celebrate the liberating of lost 
souls. Every year on the first day of the seventh 
moon the gates of Purgatory are flung wide and the 
hungry and neglected shades stream forth to par- 
take of all the good things prepared for them by 
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mortals, during the ensuing month. Food is placed 
about, and paper clothing burned, and many spe- 
cial ceremonies held in their honor. 

The sound of deep brass gongs reverberated, and 
two bearers in blue cotton robes and bright red 
hats preceded the procession with large flags. Then 
little boys with wooden tablets bearing inscriptions 
painted in gold, which told the names of following 
gods, and men with drums and carved brass incense 
burners and a bearer of a pennant with a painted 
tiger’s head. 

Upon a pony came a man in a long red garment, 
magenta headdress, and a short red cape. And then 
a dragon two blocks long, borne on the shoulders 
of a score of men. Eight little boys marched on 
before it beating gongs, while others held small 
carved standards filled with burning candles. Pres- 
ently a sharp, shrill whistle blew. 

The dragon’s mouth was fiercely open, its body 
of white silk was quite elaborately scaled with ma- 
genta, pink, gray, and blue. Red scallops hung along 
its writhing twisting sides, ingeniously arranged by 
an inner contrivance of twisted bamboo. The il- 
lusion was wonderful! Its open mouth about to 
clutch a pearl which dangled just in front, its flap- 
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ping ears of green and red, and its heavy beard of 
gray were decked with ribbons of magenta, green 
and orange, while enormous quivering antenne 
waved vibrantly. 

At each shrill sound of the whistle a group of little 
boys twirled round and bowed low to the ground in 
its honor. Then came men on horseback, and an 
orchestra which played upon its instruments all 
covered with butterflies, pagodas, and dragons woven 
in gleaming beads. 

A hunchback, with a painted face and bobbing 
balls of red chenille upon his head, gamboled in their 
midst, a black sash swung across his body, naked 
to the waist, his eyes agog. Nine flags of orange 
and of blue were following him, and then a sight 
I shudder to remember, from its gruesomeness. 

A row of men, with stolid faces and set eyes, 
hands outheld, had heavy fish hooks fastened 
through the flesh of each forearm on which were 
swinging great brass gongs and pewter altar ves- 
sels, hanging almost to the ground. Sometimes a 
gory cloth was wound about a bleeding wound, but 
for the most part not a sign of blood was visible. 
To make sure it was not a fake, I left my place be- 
side the road and ran out to them, following close 
beside them for a while, and saw distinctly the 
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flesh pierced by the hooks, and all the heavy weight 
they carried. 

Then to my horror, came a row of little boys, 
likewise in martyr fashion, with their arms pierced. 
Some had fourteen fish hooks in a row, and, like 
their elders, gongs and pewter vessels swinging 
from them. Strange to understand, I did not see 
a single sign of pain evinced upon their youthful 
faces, nor a drop of blood upon their arms. 

For a full hour, the long pageant passed—a bright 
kaleidoscopic train of color and of Oriental super- 
stition vividly displayed. There were flowered 
floats with tiny children fastened high up in their 
leafy heights—their little bodies all bedecked in 
flaming stains and their heads crowned with enor- 
mous headdresses of pearls and pheasant feathers, 
bright chenille and fur. There were warriors bear- 
ing spears and battle axes and bead poles on top 
of which were birds and elephants and phenixes of 
gold. A miniature pavilion with a cake inside was 
carried as an offering to a man-sized, black-bearded 
god, carried from out the temple, in an ornately 
carved chair. 

A line of purple robes and waving peacock 
feather fans, offset the executioners in scarlet coats 
and hats. And Yang, another god, was likewise 
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carried in a carved chair, his black face reminiscent 
of a deed of valor when he saved an Emperor. By 
jumping in the river for the drowning monarch, 
centuries ago, he got his face all muddy, and was 


made a god. 


CHAPTER RAY 
FURTHER WANDERINGS AROUND SHANGHAI 


OR days and weeks the papers were full of the 
accounts of the Lincheng captives, from the 
moment of their unexpected and spectacular kid- 
naping on the Blue Express, until their weeks of 
incarceration on Mount Paotzeku were at an end. 
To us it seemed actually incredible, for this was the 
first offense of any such magnitude against foreign- 
ers, in spite of the fact that kidnaping had been 
going on for an indefinite time among the Chinese. 
I finally met the little Mexican bride, who was 
allowed to return ahead of the others, while her 
husband was still held in captivity, and she told me 
her story. In the dead of night she and her husband 
were driven from the train by the bandits, and 
rushed for two hours through the country. For 
some strange reason they were separated from all 
the other captives and did not join them for a 
week or more. 
For a long time she refused to leave her husband, 
but he finally prevailed upon her to do so and a 
guard of fifty Chinese soldiers with an officer came 
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and escorted her back to safety. She said the officer 
was exceedingly courteous and spoke perfect Eng- 
lish, and as they were being carried in chairs, would 
frequently lean from his, calling back to her in the 
darkness: ‘‘Madame, are you quite comfortable?” 

Of course when the Lincheng bandits won all 
their points and were allowed to go unpunished, it 
was no time whatever before other similar outrages 
to foreigners were perpetrated, and the papers be- 
came full of similar tales carried out in different 
parts of the country. Almost daily on picking up 
the morning papers we would read such headlines 
as these: 


BANDITS CAPTURE ForTY IN FUNERAL PROCESSION 
WoMEN KIDNAPED, CAPTIVES BURNED ALIVE 
INTOLERABLE STATE OF BRIGANDAGE 
MURDERED FOREIGNERS IN SZECHUAN 
Rich Markep Down FoR PLUNDER 
WomeEN Banpits ATTACK VILLAGE, 82 KILLED 
BANDITS AND OFFICIALS SHARING Op1uM HarRVEsT 


One item I found read thus: ‘“‘News from Chefoo 
states that a dangerous woman bandit is causing 
much disturbance in that district. The venturesome 
lady controls a force of approximately one thousand 
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ex-soldiers and appears to have entire control of 
the city and outlying villages. She goes by the name 
of Yoh and is a little over thirty years of age.” 

From this time on, the Chinese continued by 
hundreds, probably thousands, to be terrorized, tor- 
tured, and captured by bandits, and thirty-five more 
foreigners were kidnaped and nine killed during the 
following year. Priest, missionary, and business man 
suffered alike, and women were not spared. The 
boats on the Upper Yangtze were constantly fired 
on, so that travel there became unsafe. Hence it 
was not without a certain amount of trepidation 
that a foreigner started off on any journey of length, 
though around Shanghai we still felt comparatively 
safe. 

One of our favorite trips, which we could make 
in a day, was to Kading, the loveliest jaunt, mostly 
by canal. Leaving by an early morning train, in a 
half-hour’s time we would reach the station of 
Nanziang and here walk along a shaded avenue of 
trees, a mile or so, into the picturesque little village, 
with all its waterways and bridges and houses built 
Venetian fashion close to the canals. 

The excitement of finding a suitable houseboat 
then followed, and there was one we always looked 
for because of its cleanliness and spacious cabins. 
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The family was always most obliging, and after 
one or two trips we felt on very friendly terms 
with the man and wife, the old grandmother and 
the two baby girls. Sometimes an older daughter 
would also go along, a girl of sixteen or so, who 
took her turn at tracking with her father, while the 
mother pulled the monster oar, and the elder baby 
made a great show of helping her. Little Mei-Mei, 
the youngest, a fat-cheeked, roly-poly girl of three 
became really attached to us before the summer 
was over, always coming into our cabin to share our 
lunch; and when our last trip for the season came, 
she cried bitterly because we would not take her 
home with us. This is not usual with Chinese babies, 
whose mothers often frighten them with threats of 
greedy foreigners who pluck out their eyes to eat, 
so we felt very much complimented that little Mei- 
Mei should have grown so confiding and sweet, 
and I really should have liked to carry her away! 

From Nanziang we slowly glided through the 
narrow canal, for about three hours, between low 
_grass-grown banks, beyond which stretched a peace- 
ful country dotted here and there with little farms. 
The small boats plying back and forth exchanged, 
in passing, all the gossip of the day. Often we 
stopped and went ashore, walking the narrow track- 
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ers’ path for exercise. Small family burial grounds 
fenced in with brush and Chinese privet, according 
to the laws of Feng-shui, had been made just off 
the path, and near one crumbling orange colored 
temple which we passed, lofty ginkgo trees reared 
their majestic heights. The Chinese ash and sweet 
olive also lent their charms, and the green fields 
were most refreshing, in sharp contrast with the 
crowded city streets which we had left behind. 

A rainy day would quite transform the landscape, 
when the fields looked gray and sodden, while the 
dripping water buffalo welcomed the change, and 
boatmen all appeared in capes and hats of straw. 
Most clever grass and bamboo weirs were built 
within the stream for catching fish, and straw huts 
upon stilts, close by, where silent fishermen would 
sit. And men in sampans bent with monster tongs 
and brought up streaming clods of river mud from 
off the bottom and carried them away to use for 
farming purposes. 

Once, upon the bank, I saw a fisherman who held 
a bamboo pole to which were harnessed three large 
fish as decoys. His bait, held concealed within an 
ingenious bamboo coil, which, when swallowed 
opened sharply with a spring within the fish’s throat. 
Finally when we reached the city wall, we sailed 
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inside a double moon-shaped water gate, and found 
ourselves within a dream spot thickly hung with 
graceful trees. We followed on until, to our de- 
lighted eyes, a little harbor spread, holding within 
its landlocked sides what looked to be a miniature 
round island, with a crumbling two-roofed kiosk 
of rose plaster and tiles. 

Across from it a p’at lou cast a clear reflection 
in the stream, and a long row of grinning grotesque 
lions stood on pedestals, facing the entrance of an 
old Confucian temple, falling to ruins just within. 
An avenue of ancient trees without, and monster 
gnarled and twisting cypresses within its weed- 
grown courts lent endless charm to tinkling, rusting 
windbells under lofty upcurved eaves. The reds had 
dimmed upon its walls, its altar tables had grown 
gray with dust, the flutes and lyres rotted within 
their boxes stacked inside, and the empty corridors 
and rooms were quite deserted in their melancholy 
solitude. To me it was more lovely than its pred- 
ecessor at Chufu which afterwards I visited, with 
all its brilliancy of marble and of gleaming reds 
and gold; for age and sheer neglect had wrapped 
it in a mantle of their own, a robe of softened 
lines and colors quite too beautiful to emulate. 
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Another spot we haunted was Woosung, a score 
of miles beyond Shanghai, just where the Huangpu 
flows out to the yellow waters of the Yangtze, and 
the sea. We always motored there, passing close 
to the stream, between fields of cotton and of rice 
along the way. There we reached a little village 
built along the water’s edge, where were shops sell- 
ing every kind of thing for ships. Half-naked men 
were standing at the glowing forge beating the an- 
chors, bolts, and rivets into form, and there were 
shops of rope and heavy hawsers, next those of 
flour and of rice. 

And in the river everywhere are monster junks 
of every kind, painted and picturesque to a degree. 
Beyond, a Chinese fort with soldiers, and about 
three miles along the wall, there still exists a relic 
of the past—the little village of Pao Shan. Its 
walls are crenelated, gray and old, and entering its 
city gate one steps into the realm of other days. 
It seems that every one dwelling there is spinning 
cotton in a crude old-fashioned way! Old wrinkled 
women twist the first thick strand, and others go 
on with the process all along the way, until the 
clacking of the wooden looms proclaims the weay- 
ing of the sturdy cloth. 

This is indeed historic ground to foreigners! 
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Here in 1824 a battle was begun which changed the 
fate of China, and which in detail is now a most 
amusing story for us to look back upon. 

Shanghai was closed to foreigners—the edict had 
gone forth—and at the news of their approach great 
preparations were in order on the part of the 
Chinese. At an arsenal inside the city hundreds of 
guns were cast and cannon with bamboo sights bear- 
ing such inscriptions as ““Tamer and Subduer of the 
Barbarians,” ‘““The Robbers’ Judgment,” etc. We 
read of how for field pieces they mounted jingals 
on wheelbarrows; and built paddlewheels on both 
sides of their great junks which they tried to put 
into motion by kindling fires within. When this 
failed to work, however, a mechanic more inventive 
than his brothers evolved a scheme for gaining ac- 
tion, by relays of coolies working a sort of tread- 
mill on the in-between decks. 

The crumbling forts at Woosung were reinforced 
and the guns stretched out from there to Pao Shan 
three miles beyond; and ‘“‘when at last a fleet under 
Sir William Parker approached, Niu Ta-jin, the 
viceroy of Nanking, confidently bade the people pre- 
pare fétes wherewith to celebrate the glorious sacri- 
fice of barbarians’ eyes.” Five thousand picked 
Manchu troops stood in readiness, and the outcome 
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of the battle was in no way questioned by the 
Chinese. 

When black smoke emerged from the British 
gunboats, the Chinese said there was danger, other- 
wise they were harmless! So when the fleet came 
steaming up, and no terrifying clouds of black smoke 
were visible the Chinese officers stood on the shore 
calling in derision to the “barbarians”? to come on 
and fight. The taunts were soon answered, and the 
following description of the viceroy Niu Ta-jin was 
recorded: 

“I immediately took the command of the forces, 
and the soldiers observing me at their head, fought 
with desperation. I saw the shots falling on every 
side and the rockets of the enemy spreading a sheet 
of fire over the ground, so that houses and forts 
and barracks were soon a mass of ruins... . Nothing 
remained for me but flight!” 

Thus ended the great battle and on June 23, a 
British force of seventy-three sail emerged from 
Shanghai, which they had been occupying, headed 
up the Yangtze for Nanking, and the foreigner was 
no longer excluded from these parts. 

It is difficult to believe that such tremendous 
changes as have been seen in and about Shanghai 
could take place in the course of a century. Some 
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fifty years later a railway line was laid half way to 
Woosung, which at the present moment has been 
added to and still runs. But it had its severe set- 
backs. In the history of Shanghai written by Mon- 
taldo de Jesus, we read its turbulent story: 

“Though popular among the people, the iron 
horse roused official opposition. It was contended 
that the viceroy’s sanction had never been duly ob- 
tained; nor could the taotai’s approval of a mere 
carriage-road be construed into permission to build 
a railway. To create another grievance, a native 
brave purposely placed himself in the way of a 
coming train and was run over. The officials then 
stirred the people; a riot grew imminent, and affairs 
took such a turn that the viceroy had to intervene. 
Sir Thomas Wade, then minister at Peking, recom- 
mended that the line be closed pending a settlement; 
and the decision reached was that the Chinese Goy- 
ernment purchase the railway. Amidst the mourn- 
ful silence of a large crowd, the Mixed Court Magis- 
trate and a posse of Mandarins inspected the line 
in their sedan chairs, not deigning to proceed in 
the train. No sooner was the concern handed over 
than the rails were torn up and shipped off with 
the rolling stock to Formosa. Such was the fate of 
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the first railway in China—verily a triumph of the 
sedan over the train.”’ 

Some days at Woosung, if the sun shone and fresh 
breezes stirred the air, we would leave our car, and 
taking a native boat, sail out into the midst of all 
the great picturesque junks, threading our way be- 
neath their high freeboards and built-up sterns, until 
we were beyond the Huangpu and out in the copper 
colored waters of the Yangtze. There was the 
““Middle Island’? which we sometimes sailed to, a 
spot so isolated from any influences but its own, 
that we liked to go there and mingle with the simple 
people who acted as though they had never before 
seen anything like us! As soon as we landed, crowds 
of them surrounded us, men with cues, whose skin 
was blackened by the sun, and heavily built women, 
as tanned as copper from their constant labor in the 
rice fields. In fact the entire place was given up to 
the growing of rice, and the people all lived, like 
islanders, in mud-straw huts. 

Looking into the doorways of many of these 
crudely built homes, I never saw a real floor and 
hardly any furniture, and their only temple was 
a poor and dingy matshed room with shabbiest of 
altar vessels and god. On the mud floor were placed 
large baskets of grain for storing, and there was no 
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sign of priest or acolyte. These people lived in 
primitive ways, apparently contented with a mere 
covering for their heads, their meager food and 
scanty clothing. 

As we followed the narrow footpaths through the 
paddy fields, they trooped after us by scores, calling 
across the open spaces to their friends to join them, 
and to “look see’ the foreigners. By the time we 
had circled the island, most of them had left their 
work in the watery rice fields and gathered about 
us, laughing and chattering excitedly, and evidently 
discussing us with profound curiosity, and when we 
sailed away the entire island gathered on the shore 
to watch us embark. 

Most fascinating were the different kinds of junks 
sailing majestically upon their courses. Often they 
lay by scores at anchor, just outside the Yangtze, 
waiting for propitious winds. Old and mysterious 
are these varied monster craft with velvet softness 
in the color of their sepia sails. To our Western 
eyes, their shapes are weirdly grotesque, with gor- 
geous painting on their hulks, and great high free- 
boards and a pair of bulging eyes upon their bows. 
Their decorations are in brilliant blues and oranges 
and greens and reds in quaint designs, pregnant with 
superstition and omens for good joss, with some- 
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times miniature artificial cannon jutting from their 
sides. 

There are those from Foochow with monstrous 
piles of giant logs lashed to both sides, and others 
bearing cargoes of rich tea; some have come great 
distances with other precious cargoes in their hulls, 
and all have many masts and billowing sails. 

What tales these ancient sailors of the sea could 
tell! Stories of piracy and evil days, and fortune 
hunting and the smuggling in of opium, and kid- 
naping upon high seas. They surpass all tales of 
other lands in cruelty and horror and awful crimes! 

There are no hardier seamen than the Chinese 
sailors, and they build these junks the same through- 
out the centuries, each one according to the place 
where he is born. They have been built to meet 
typhoons and ocean currents known to the navi- 
gators of their shores. And all without the aid of 
scientific knowledge! 

The Chinese compass—a sort of mixture of real 
compass and the geomancer’s art—is resorted to 
only when land is out of sight and otherwise is 
hidden in some dusty locker and forgotten on an 
ordinary voyage. By watching how their fathers 
sail, from the time that they are little children, these 
junkmen know chiefly by instinct what to do. They 
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sing the same old chanties down long centuries of 
time, and wind their ancient wooden capstans to 
weigh anchor and set sail, a sight which I have seen 
in drifting by—some twenty sailors bending to the 
task and walking round and round the capstan while 
they chanted lustily! 

Their ways are still unchanged; the piracy goes 
on, their secrets are shut deep within their blackened 
walls, their methods and their customs and their 
superstitions still survive, and will for centuries to 
come. Of all mysterious phases of this Oriental 
world they are to me the most mysterious! 

One most gruesome and most terrifying thing we 
came upon in a small village called Liuho. It was 
a clear, bright Sunday in the early summertime, and 
we had gone there for the day. When we reached 
the town, a bevy of small boys ran out and hooted 
at us noisily, and trailed our every move. We wan- 
dered through a hideously dirty path along a water- 
way which the village faced, seeking the country 
further on where in a creek were anchored monster 
salt junks that we wished to see. 

When we reached the outskirts, we heard beating 
drums within a temple not so very far away, and 


following the noise we entered it. In the court of 
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this neglected, tawdry place a sight too hcrrible for 
words. 

A crowd of men were torturing a horse in cruel 
ways. ‘They had him strapped and fastened to a 
tree. The bleeding animal was kicking furiously; 
only to bring upon himself the further tortures 
planned for him. 

Inside the temple room, before a black-faced god 
sat four bent men, with very evil faces, chanting in 
harsh tones a frightful sounding incantation accom- 
panying their loudly beaten drums. Such things I 
did not know existed in this land. I thought the 
Chinese far too civilized, but one must live with them 
to learn. For days the scene with all its barbarous 
cruelty refused to leave my mind. 

And afterwards I learned that sometimes an ugly 
animal is treated thus to drive its evil spirit forth; 
and then again it might be for another reason that 
depravity of this kind will exist. A wealthy man 
will find his household out of hand; his sons refus- 
ing filial obedience or his servants stealing and his 
relatives imposing on his generosity. Finding him- 
self unable to control them, finally he will take an 
animal into the temple publicly, and have it tortured 
in this manner as a warning to those about him that 
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he will next wreak vengeance in a similar way upon 
one of them. 

This was our first and last trip to Liuho and since 
that day, the town has been reduced to ashes by the 
fighting armies gathered there. 

In almost all of the places which we thus visited 
around Shanghai, some sixty years ago, General 
Gordon with his ever-victorious army bravely con- 
tested every inch of the ground with the advancing 
Taipings. For an area of thirty miles about Shang- 
hai he courageously held them at bay until, at last, 
he saved the city from extermination. And so it is 
due to this picturesque and indomitable fighter that 
the land was never put beneath the yoke of a cruel 
and deluded maniac, but remained a peaceful sur- 
rounding to a mighty and prosperous meeting place 
for all the foremost nations of the world. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HOME OF EMPERORS 


CTOBER was at hand. The summer ended 

for our household in Mid-harvest Festival, 

when once again the Chinese take accounting of 

their debts. Three times a year this must be done 

and payments made, the most important being New 

Year’s time when no excuses may be offered for 
delay. 

The “Great Heat’ now was gone and just when 
Pierre and I were talking of a trip up north, a 
letter came from Peking from our little Chinese 
friend, Miss Ling. She had been married during 
the time that we were in America and now was 
settled in her new Chinese home, where she wanted 
us to visit her, and so we forthwith planned to go. 

Miss Ling had shown us much of China in our 
previous visit here, and we felt certain that no other 
guide could possibly interpret to us, quite as she 
could, all the things we wished to see. Her hus- 
band, like herself, she wrote, was educated in Amer- 
ica, held a position in the Chinese Government and 
felt at home with foreigners. ‘‘He too will wel- 
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come you,” the letter read, “‘and tells me I am free 
to guide you on your journeys to our wonder spots, 
which I shall hope to do.” She signed herself Shun 
Hua (Hibiscus Face), and in a postscript told us we 
should bring rough camping clothes and boots quite 
thick enough to climb the mountains. 

The Shun Tien lay at anchor at her dock the 
night she had been scheduled to sail. A heavy misty 
heat lay on the river like a depressing aftermath of 
summer, dimming the lights on other sleeping boats 
surrounding us. Our stateroom fortunately was off 
shore which spared us the foul odors of the river 
front, so prevalent; and early in the dawn we felt 
her engines throb, and knew that we were under 
way. 

Out to the yellow waters of the Yangtsze’s mighty 
mouth we steamed; the floating sands turned its 
color to a deep molten glow—miles upon miles of 
saffron tinted sea before we left its vast far-reaching 
influence and came into the Yellow Sea beyond. 

Up to this time our little boat was very comfort- 
able, but when we reached the rougher waters, far- 
ther on, almost every passenger on board succumbed 
to her slow, rolling, dipping swirl. We found it 
quite unlike the usual pitching of a ship. The Cap- 
tain told us, at our fiffin time, that even he some- 
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times became a seasick victim; and said that down 
below the Chinese and the crew were always ill. One 
passenger he counted on, he said, his own pet cat— 
a crooked-tailed, striped tiger cat—which always 
went with him when sailing to Tientsin to keep him 
company. 

The next two days we watched her on the deck. 
Unquestionably she felt at home, and slept in sunny 
spots, walked on the clean white rail, and dogged the 
captain’s heels whenever he came out to pace the 
deck. Her chief excitement came, however, when 
still out at sea—the captain said two hundred miles 
from land—some small green birds fluttered upon 
the rails, and, weary from long flying, rested there. 
Delicate little things they were with speckled breasts, 
others tan colored bearing darker stripes, and some 
with brilliant scarlet throats. Pussy was in her 
element! Her lazy sleepiness quite disappeared, she 
stalked them round the open decks as tigers in a 
tangled jungle would their prey. I caught her just 
as she was clutching one between her jaws, her lash- 
ing tail and twisting, stealthy form crouching in hunt- 
ing ecstasy. She growled and, as my fingers closed 
about her throat, opened her mouth enough to let it 
go, and soft wings fluttered upwards and to sea. 

Our first stop was at Weihaiwei, before the dawn, 
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and only twinkling lights and dim outlines of hills 
against a velvet sky repaid us for such early rising 
in the dark. Coffee on deck, however, soon decided 
us not to return to bed, and so we watched the sun 
come up above low-lying sandy hills and tint the 
waters lapping their shores. At Chefoo great ex- 
citement reigned. As we slowed down and anchored 
out from the shore; scores of gray, heavy, weather- 
beaten boats came yulohing out to meet us, with their 
freight of shouting men and women selling food. 

Soon we were in a little sampan nearing shore. 
Then followed a short hour’s exploration of the 
place. Wholly deserted, with its buildings mostly 
closed, Chefoo was desolate, its summer gayeties de- 
parted and its pebbly, sandy beach alone, but for 
some straggling coolies seeking sea-weed for their 
winter needs. 

Back in the ship, the waters of the Gulf of Pechili 
tossed us about unmercifully all through the day and 
half the night, in utter disregard of suffering pas- 
sengers. But in the morning we had reached the 
Pei Ho River which would bear us to Tientsin and 
until noon we fairly glided on its quiet surface, 
seated out on deck. 

First there were towns of flat mud houses huddled 
close with chimneys towering high above them, sep- 
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arately built outside for cooking purposes. The 
mud looked fresh and neatly plastered, as at this 
season of the year, after the summer rains have cut 
into their roofs and sides, the men about the country 
must all come home and plaster them anew. The 
people swarmed about the narrow muddy paths 
where nothing green was seen to grow, their cotton 
clothing adding enlivening spots of blue to drab and 
dingy groups of square, flat-roofed abodes. 

Then miles of lavender, feathery-tipped water 
reeds bent their soft wind-swept tops before the 
wash our boat sent out along their muddy banks. 
And further on were wooded fields and little farms 
where yellow corn was drying on the mud-baked 
roofs. Out in the melon fields were tents of grass, 
where toilers of the soil would sit and guard their 
crops throughout the day and night, and gray brick 
kilns and round squat mounds for graves without a 
wisp of grass upon their sides. The workers in 
the fields were cutting rice, and some were catching 
locusts to take home and cook. They hit them with 
a worn out shoe-sole on a stick, put them in bags, 
and after gathering enough, would take them to 
their homes to fry in oil. 

Long narrow tributaries wound away to unseen 
distances, where often crees bent low along their 
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sides. A most peculiar double boat is used to tra- 
verse them. We saw them now and then, and first 
we did not know why their proportions were so 
elongated, sometimes to even fifty feet. On closer 
range, however, it was evident a split along the 
center suddenly converts the boat to two; that one 
may swing into a narrow tributary while the other 
half goes on. 

The engineer came out on deck and said for 
twenty years he had passed through these waters 
watching change creep slowly on. In former days 
there was no rice grown here, and steamers laden 
with it from the south bore it as tribute to the 
Empress and her ‘“‘Bannermen.” For many years, 
however, work has been carried on by the Conserv- 
ancy Board. The muddy bottomed river is held 
down by heavy mats of reeds and branches of Acacia 
trees. Sometimes its course is changed, and endless 
irrigation streams carry the brackish water through 
the now fertile fields. Thousands of acres, too, are 
given up to rice; rotation of the crops is carried out, 
willows and tall Acacias have been planted every- 
where and early in the spring the wheat is grown 
before the rice and soy beans. In other words the 
country has now been transformed! 

We reached Tientsin in time to go ashore for 
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tiffin, and that afternoon learned by the papers that 
Tsao Kun at last was President. Enough votes had 
been bought to make him so, and three days later, 
at Peking, he took the oath of office. 

Our little Chinese hostess met us at the station 
with the news, saying that it was most upsetting to 
their life, as no doubt, now her husband would lose 
office in the Government. However, she seemed 
very glad to see us and demurely led us to a gayly 
painted small coupé with ‘New York” written on 
the light green door and clanging bells, and two 
mafoos to drive us to her home. 

What a joy once more to breathe the dusty air 
of old Peking—to see the camel-trains and donkeys 
passing by—to traverse narrow gray walled hutungs, 
and to live again in a small, charming Chinese house! 
More than a year had passed, and we had dreamed 
of coming back, and I had often wondered how it | 
would all seem to us a second time. Would any 
of the glamour have worn off, the mystery departed, 
or the joy have gone? The weeks which followed 
more than allayed my fears. What are a few 
months absence from a city reaching back to the 
dim shrouded past, its brilliant history clinging, and 
its gorgeous art only enhanced by the soft creeping 
on of time! 
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In this delightful Chinese home we were most 
honored guests, and whether in the garden, with its 
moon gates and its blossoming courts, or in the 
latticed chambers of the house, we felt at home. 

The city was preparing for Tsao Kun. Along the 
avenues where he would pass to the Imperial City 
and the Presidential Palace, his new home, were 
gayly colored arches, and long rows of scarlet lan- 
terns. A path of “yellow earth” was sprinkled from 
the station platforms to the outer road for him to 
tread upon, as emperors did. 

And very early in the morning he arrived, met by 
Chinese officials in full dress European evening 
clothes! White shirt-fronts and long coat tails took 
the place of fur-lined rich brocades, the peacock 
feathers, colored buttons, and gold embroideries of 
the past. Soldiers in poorly fitting uniforms lined 
the avenue he took, and he himself wore military 
garb, quite as a Chinese soldier should. 

As he walked down the path of “‘yellow earth’ I 
wondered if his thoughts were troubled by Lincheng, 
the purchased votes, the undertone of protest on 
the people’s part, the fact that his own wife had 
missed the train, his concubine preceding her against 
all precedent; or if he felt his role would be secure 
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and lasting as no Chinese president’s, as yet, has 
been. 

Then later from our roof, we once more watched 
for him. The city, for a long time, seemed most 
quiet and quite unconcerned. And then we heard 
the sound of tramping feet and saw a soldiers’ col- 
umn marching down the road and heard them loudly 
singing foreign hymns. ‘O, Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” rang forth, and “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
to the rhythmic tramp of feet. They were the men 
of General Feng—the “Christian troops” who came 
with forty thousand others to assure the safe arrival 
of the Presidential train. “Tsao Kun!” they shouted 
thrice as they passed by; and then the body-guard 
came down the tree-grown avenue where emperors’ 
retinues were wont to ride in former days and motor 
cars packed full of glossy evening coats sped by. 
And in an open carriage by himself rode Tsao Kun. 

We stood intent and watched His Excellency 
pass by, while my one trite and hackneyed thought 
was this: ‘‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” The city seemed not much disturbed, and 
by forenoon no vestige of excitement had been left. 
The making of a president had seemed but a mere 
ripple on the surface of its daily life! 
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But in reality a storm of protest raged in many. 
parts. The Press was very bold in articles of cen- 
sure and of blame. Members of Parliament in 
Tientsin at once forwarded a sub-joined letter which 
was published at Peking, a bold appeal intended for 
the people’s ear. The tone of it is well reflected in 
the opening paragraph: 

“Tientsin, October 10, 1923.” 

“We are sending this protest in the name of all 
the Members of Parliament who did not attend the 
election of the President. 

“You know that Tsao Kun, as High Military 
Inspector-General, had not the ability to keep his 
three provinces in order, and so the Lincheng and 
Honan affairs could happen, of which all the people 
of China are certainly very much ashamed. With 
the exception of Peking, the whole of China is against 
the unlawful election of the President, so we may 
foretell that the country will be upset in a short 
time. We expect you all know that already, and we 
shall only explain why the election has been against 
the law. Many proofs of unlawfulness we have in 
hand, but we shall mention only the three principal 
ones.” 

Then followed, among other accusations, a de- 
scription of the much questioned election. State- 
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ments as to trickery and bribes; and in the face of 
all this we very much wondered why all the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers were so punctiliously pay- 
ing their official calls. But when one starts to probe 
the questions appertaining in the slightest way to 
the present-day politics of China, they require much 
more ability than mine; and soon my thoughts turned 
back to much more trivial things. 

We wanted, before starting off upon our mountain 
trips to spend a long day at the Summer Palace, wan- 
dering at leisure through its many gorgeous ways, or 
drifting on its peaceful lake. 

October is the royal month to visit such a dream 
spot as the Old Buddha’s Summer Palace, out to- 
wards the Western Hills. The warm sun steals 
into one’s blood, and just a hint of crispness in the 
sparkling clearness gives one zest to climb the steep 
paths up the hillsides and to spend hours wandering 
through the endless winding paths of the vast 
grounds. A day is all too short yet, after all, enough 
to view its beauties and to grasp the gorgeousness 
of all the riotous color and the architectural splen- 
dor which became to the “Old Mother,” in her 
declining years, her refuge and her diversion from 
the treacherous court. 

Every one knows the story of this place and how 
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the old Empress spent the nation’s millions intended 
for its navy for her own lavish whims. The marble 
boat, so hideous in its clumsy lines, her plaything 
and her chief delight; her pleasure grounds and 
quite informal palaces extravagantly furnished to 
the last detail; and in the end, humiliation to the 
nation and defeat at Japan’s hands—all for the lack 
of naval armament. She and the court were Lotus 
Eaters here, unmindful, as the years swept by, of 
aught save pleasure and revelry. 

And once within the old rose plastered walls of 
the secluded palace, no winds disturbed us and the 
golden sunshine bathed the park and palaces in 
floods of glowing warmth. It seemed too lovely 
to be true—a dream spot of imagination, subtly 
wrought within an artist’s mind! A place where 
pleasure only must exist, where one casts off all the 
cares belonging to an outside world of seriousness, 
lays down all burdens and dreams on. 

Perhaps the spirit of the old court days still hovers 
here, for as we came into the outside courtyard, it 
almost seemed to me the place was peopled with 
the silk clad courtiers and the rich robed servants of 
the past. Two rampant dragons, the phoenix in 
enlarged proportions, cranes with heads held high 
on stretching necks, and prancing stags, all done in 
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bronze, stand in the open on their separate pedestals 
to be admired by true lovers of such art. 

Once inside the grounds we see the many palace 
buildings where the Empress and her retinue had 
lived. The doors are closed and silence holds its 
undisputed sway, but ragged guards will sometimes 
lift loose hanging shutters, and thus we are allowed 
to peer through dust smeared windows into the vast 
rooms now quite bereft of furnishings. One is the 
bedroom of Tz’u Hsi herself—the Imperial apart- 
ments where one sees her furniture and hangings in 
the darkened spaces of the room. 

These endless shut-up rooms, what tales they 
could unfold—the buildings where her eunuchs 
lived, others which housed her many ladies of the 
court, those for her royal guests, her three-storied 
theater, and her temple rooms! 

Following the famous open corridor along the 
gleaming lake, its ceiling painted boisterously in 
daring color scheme, we felt the pleasing coolness of 
the overshadowing, richly wooded hill which tow- 
ered high above us on our right. 

And soon we realized it was time to eat our lunch 
of sandwiches and eggs, tucked in the pockets of 
our traveling coats, and went a little way beyond 
the corridor, up the steep hill, into an almost hidden 
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court surrounded on all sides by low-built rooms. 
In front old cypresses completely shut us in, barring 
the lake beyond. Within their branches bluejays 
darted about, and a quiescent brooding peacefulness 
rested upon the tiny sheltered place. 

We sat down on some low stone steps, preparing 
to eat; and soon a serving man appeared with two 
straw mats for us to sit upon, and a steaming water 
kettle in his hands. So we were comfortable and 
brewed our tea; and lazily I wished that we might 
live here for a while—cut off from all our world, in 
this romantic hidden corner of a ruler’s pleasure 
grounds. 

Around the corner of a shut-up palace room, a 
poor emaciated mongrel dog appeared, a young 
thing, evidently, with a litter of small new born 
puppies hidden away close by. I’ve never seen such 
hunger in a creature’s eyes! “She’s starved, Pierre!” 
I said. He threw her his meat sandwich which she 
swallowed quite unchewed, and then a hard-boiled 
egg rolled off my lap, which she snatched ravenously, 
devouring at a gulp the shell and all. We were not 
hungry and we fed her most of our lunch, and after- 
wards she slunk away to find her puppies. 

And then the servant came once more, with steam- 
ing towels. Reluctantly we left the little grass- 
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grown hidden court, following a path below along 
the open corridor, until we reached a monstrous pile 
of gleaming buildings reaching high up to the steep 
hill’s very top, and ending in the ‘““Temple of Ten 
Thousand Buddhas,” fashioned all of turquoise and 
yellow tiles. 

The vast assemblage of these buildings almost 
defies description, in their multicolored roofs, their 
countless green and blue and yellow tiles. Gold and 
blue balls and urns and golden ridgepoles top pa- 
godas and pavilions; p’ai lous, gold studded door- 
ways, yellow dragons on deep blue-glinting surfaces, 
endless staircases of wood or stone; a bronze pa- 
vilion which Ch’ien Lung has left to temporize with 
time, and moss-grown rocks and ancient trees to 
lend more somber touches are grouped within a 
wall. 

We climbed up to the very top and just before 
we reached the ‘Temple of Ten Thousand Bud- 
dhas,” of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung’s time, named 
from the countless Buddhas bas-reliefed in tiles 
upon its sides, we entered an octagonal room of 
great proportions, in which, on a square marble altar 
stands a gigantic gilded god, one gilded messenger 
on either side. From here, above the many roofs 
of green and yellow tiles, we gazed off to the hills 
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beyond. Graceful pagodas here and there arose; 
the lake below gleamed sapphire blue; an ornate p’ai 
lou and pavilions breaking at intervals the marble 
balustrade which skirts its northern side. 

A fairy island floats upon its bosom, reached by 
a marble bridge with seventeen delicately curved 
arches to enhance its lines. It holds a little temple 
of great beauty, in honor of China’s most famous 
dragon. Westward, the “Hunchback Bridge” holds 
high its semi-‘moondoored’ arch; built that the royal 
barges might pass through unhampered in their 
pleasure jaunts. A graceful temple crowns a hill 
beyond, and feathery willows spread their branches 
toward the water’s edge. 

Behind the glinting Thousand Buddha Temple 
we followed a shaded, winding path, which led us 
back along the hill’s crest the way that we had come. 
As Juliet Bredon says: ‘‘Wherever possible in the 
grounds, flowers are planted and they succeed each 
other almost the whole year round, each in their 
season. Spring brings the flowering fruit trees— 
dainty powder-puffs of petals—so long domesticated 
and caressed by the hand of man in this Eastern 
land that they have, as the Chinese say, acquired 
souls and strive to show their gratitude, like women 
loved, by making themselves more beautiful for 
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man’s sake. Next come the lilacs with their sooth- 
ing and refreshing scent. Then the peonies on the 
‘flowery Mountain’—a mass of blooms of ex- 
quisitely blended colors and faint evanescent per- 
fume. Later, all together in summer’s prodigality, 
the lotuses shed a riotous sweetness that plays upon 
the senses, oleanders pink as painted lips, and pome- 
granates like scarlet wounds. Finally, with the cool 
days of autumn, purple asters fill the flower beds and 
chrysanthemums, like groups of ambassadors in full 
dress, turn the grounds into a blaze of glory.” 
Below a quiet valley stretched, where little houses 
nestled in small groups, surrounded by their lands. 
Old ruins sometimes marked the way, ruins which 
dated back to much more ancient times, and left here 
by the emperors, undestroyed. Most beautiful of 
these, a delicate pagoda of radiant porcelain in the 
five Kang Hse colors, so renowned, stood out before 
us through the overhanging trees, its gilt-bronze 
pinnacle scintillating in the sun. It seemed a royal 
plaything in its exquisiteness; a slender shaft of 
jeweled loveliness spared from a long-forgotten age. 
And just before we left, we roused four dark- 
skinned oarsmen, drowsing inside their black, flat- 
bottomed boat, and climbed within. They rowed 
slowly through lily pads and glided out upon the 
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surface of the quiet lake. Lazily pulling at the 
oars, their low-toned conversation was an under- 
current to my own drifting thoughts. What 
pageantry and splendor once had swept the same 
deserted waters over which we passed! What rev- 
elry and tragedy, intrigue and cruelty, the upcurved 
roofs upon the shore had hidden from the light! 

If the old Empress ever comes in spirit to her 
once loved domain and, gliding through the silent 
shut-up spaces of the darkened palace rooms, 
emerges to the lake, perhaps she stands upon its 
shores, and laughs in an agony of bitterness that all 
the riotous gayety is gone, and she is so alone; or, 
on the other hand, she may delight to rest her wan- 
dering soul, untrammeled by the orgies of its earthly 
past. 


CHAPTER VII 
MIDNIGHT DRUMS AND MYSTERIES 


EKING is rich in beauty wrought by her 

builders and her artists of the past—her hills 
are rich in changeless glories which no man has 
made. To see them from her confines one must 
climb her gray weather-beaten walls on a clear day, 
and gaze off twenty miles or so across the plain 
where, to the north and west they form an amphi- 
theater, girdling her part way about. They stand 
as time’s eternal sentinels, rising in threatening 
heights from lower foothills to high jagged ranges 
with sharp serried peaks, barring the paths the 
Tartars would have often forced, and stretching to 
the Gobi Desert with its golden sands. 

These wooded heights for centuries have been the 
silent refuge places of the priests, and sometimes 
of the weary emperors or officials seeking sanctuary 
from the stress of wordly life. Great temples rear 
their gleaming roofs, great Buddhas and attendant 
gods of every kind sit in the stillness of their lofty 
smoke-filled rooms, and through the years the pil- 
grims never cease to come and go. Thousands of 
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priests, and sometimes nuns, spend their long lives 
within the courtyards and the high encircling walls, 
ruled by their abbots whose authority is all unques- 
tioned in their scheme of things. 

The painted, gilded gods look down from mas- 
sive altars, on their shaven heads, and long robed 
forms which come and go with faithful regularity 
through the long days and nights. They watch them 
kneeling in the bitter cold, or offering to them food 
and flowers on the festal days. They sit unmoved 
as the red candles glow and incense in white clouds 
burns fragrantly within rich altar vessels at their 
feet, and the oil flame, swinging before their dreamy 
eyes, is never dimmed. 

Sometimes mysterious sights, unknown to West- 
ern eyes, fill hidden hours of the night—dark cere- 
monies familiar only to those Eastern minds. Some- 
times they see their priests smoking the opium pipe 
as solace for their eternal loneliness or watch the 
wild revelry which desecrates their temple rooms. 
And then again it is austerity and martyrdom they 
look upon—the young novitiate standing for hours 
in bare feet upon stone pavements in the snowy 
night after long days of fast. And after that the 
almost superhuman test of fire, when the scalp is 
burned in spots down to the very bone, which the 
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stoic neophyte must bear with not the slightest evi- 
dence of pain. 

Again, perhaps, it is the hidden ceremony of the 
lotus blossom, in the starry hours of the night—the 
temple room with kneeling, praying priests, who in 
the icy cold for eighteen hours have been waiting 
thus. There in the frosty cold a pure white per- 
fumed lotus blossom will float down, descending on 
the shaven head of the most sinless and most worthy 
one of all. No foreign eyes ever behold this sacred 
miracle; only the gods are witnesses of heaven’s 
own message spoken thus mysteriously. 

The drums are beaten and the bronze bells send 
reverberating notes of harmony to lofty rafters from 
which hang gorgeous satin banners. Long, chanting 
lines of monks in red and yellow robes march in 
and out, and some kowtow and others swing their 
incense sticks and small brass bells are rung con- 
tinually—and so the centuries creep on. 

We did not travel as the emperors did, by chair, 
to reach these lonely hills, but took a dirty, shaking 
train, putting ourselves and bedding in an open flat 
box car; taking a cook, and all the usual duffle for a 
temple trip. We sat upon our bedding rolls leaning 
against the shaking sides for back, and really made 
ourselves quite comfortable, while the cook stowed 
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away our food and cots and cooking things at the 
car’s other end. 

The crisp air of October lent its sparkling charm, 
and the country sped before our eyes in passing 
panoramas of the summer’s ending and the winter’s 
preparations in the farmer’s long routine. Reaching 
a mining village, Men-t’ou-K’ou, in a low valley un- 
derneath the hills we there embarked on donkeys 
for our temples high above. 

To watch the ragged, long-queued donkey men 
tie on the duffle, and to listen to their aimless shout- 
ing all the while, was almost too much to bear! Such 
senseless stowing of the boxes and the cots, which 
all fell off and many times were all tied on again, 
in equally uncertain ways, brought me almost to the 
point of doing it myself. 

However, Shun Hua protested at this much de- 
sired interference on my part, saying that they must 
work it out in their own way, and finally they did, 
making a cradle on one little donkey’s back out of 
the folded cots, and piling it so high with bedding 
rolls, that I was sure he could never climb the moun- 
tain’s winding path. 

The patient animals at last began the march in 
single file, each with a mafoo at his bridle rein or 
side, who whipped him on and called and chirped 
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in quite uncanny native throaty sounds. I wondered 
how such slender-ankled feet could bear the weights 
they carried, but I soon learned, from watching 
them, that sometimes they did stumble or even fall 
on steep and rocky paths, which we ascended fur- 
ther on, scattering their burdens on the ground. 
Shun Hua, Pierre, and I each had one of our own, 
and would alternate with walking whenever so in- 
clined; and after we had gone a mile or two along 
the river valley towards the hills, a new dilemma 
made itself apparent in loud shouts and quarreling 
between one of the donkey men and our cook. 
The cook said he had not engaged him in our 
train; the donkey man protested—calling to witness 
all his gods—that eight donkeys were the number 
bargained for, and nothing would induce him to go 
back. He was an old man, ruffian to the last degree, 
wearing a long black coat down to the ground, tied 
tightly with a leather strap about his waist, and 
on his head a brimmed flat hat of braided straw 
which some foreign child had previously worn out 
and thrown into the ash heap at the season’s end. 
And for this touch of femininity, we named him 
“Sally” on the spot! His eyes were badly crossed 
and all his upper teeth were gone, and as he raved 
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and shouted at the cook, the latter seemed literally 
to curl up with fright. 

We watched the pantomime and listened to the 
brawling noise they made, and finally Shun Hua 
decided that no doubt the cook had bargained with 
him thus to get his extra squeeze and, later, when he 
saw the empty-saddled steed, realized he could not 
clear it up with us. However, as the trip might 
last a week, we did not need this extra hanger on, 
and told the cook that he must settle it and send 
him back. 

But ‘Sally’ was of quite another mind, and ut- 
terly refused to leave us thus, and dogged the cook 
all day—which doubtless he deserved—until, I 
think, they must have compromised, for on the 
following morning he was gone. 

A long paved footway led us on, which later 
ended in a narrow mountain path beginning to as- 
cend the mountain’s sides. —Ttwo Buddhas carved in 
the living rock and myriad inscriptions chiseled by 
the monks, through fifty generations of the past, 
foretold the temple on the heights to which we 
should ascend—one of the oldest and the strictest 
in the land—the Monastery of the Ordaining Ter- 
race, in Chinese known as Chieh T’ai Ssu. 

As we toiled upwards, reveling in the shaded 
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coolness of the way, glimpsing at intervals the low 
hot plains below, we listened to Shun Hua tell many 
stories of the place. The Emperor Chin Shih Huang 
Ti who had built China’s wondrous wall, is said 
to have founded it some twenty centuries ago, giving 
it to a holy teacher who had planned it high in a 
sheltered cleft between the hills, just where it stands 
to-day. 

History narrates it fell in utter ruins, and the 
Mings restored it; and from that time until the 
ending of the Monarchy, emperors would visit it 
and find their needed quiet and repose within its 
sheltered, hidden walls, giving it in return heavy 
endowments and rich gifts. 

Another tale is of a reverend abbot living about 
four hundred years ago, given miraculous power by 
a Pusa from on high. Each day his alms bowl 
went, by magic, from this monastery to the Royal 
Palace in Peking, and there the Empress filled it 
with rich gifts. But once it came before dawn, 
finding her Majesty in bed, and she, aroused, said 
jestingly: “Why so early? Is it five hundred mai- 
dens you desire now for the five hundred monks 
within your monastery?” This was the last trip 
which the bowl was known to make; its early morn- 
ing journeys ceased. The Empress was afraid. Per- 
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haps the Pusa would avenge her flippancy, at any 
rate it looked as though her anger had been aroused! 
So she summoned to her side the reverend abbot 
and she questioned him, how to atone. 

Tao Fu, the abbot, thus replied, to her amaze- 
ment and chagrin: ‘“There is but one way to atone. 
Send these five hundred girls to me!” 

There were put in a small village near to Chieh 
T’ai Ssu, five hundred beauties of the Empress’s 
choice, for all the village folk and farmers of the 
country-side to talk about. How could the lonely 
monks, resist their nearby subtle charms? And they, 
transplanted thus from court to solitude, must seek 
some solace for their saddened lives! 

Followed the old, old story of an abbot’s wrath at 
broken vows, and his decision that they all must 
die. The tale went on that the five hundred priests 
and the five hundred lovely ladies of the court, were 
all led out to perish in the flames; when, lo, a 
miracle now intervened. Just as the fire was about 
to burn them waiting in a group, they were snatched 
up towards heaven, where they were all forgiven 
and the monks made Lohans—Buddha’s followers 
throughout eternity. 

Later we found these painted Lohan effigies above 
in a long temple room where they were reinstated 
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one and all; and with benign expressions and a 
look of ecstasy upon untroubled plaster brows, lend 
honor to the bare and empty hall, from which they 
were once driven out in shame. 

We had walked faster than our little donkeys 
slowly toiling with their weighty packs, and heard 
their mafoos’ voices urging them along; and just 
below the temple, in an open space, we looked into 
the valley far below, its green fields flecked with 
passing shadows from the clouds. Evening was 
coming and the birds’ soft calls bespoke the ending 
of the day, and so we stood in the high solitudes 
and looked up to the terrace high above on which 
the silent temple stood. 

Enclosed in a red winding wall, its many roofs of 
gleaming tile rear their massive sloping weights with 
upcurved eaves. But the unusual beauty of this 
temple lies in its stone-paved terrace which we soon 
had reached, with its long avenue of ancient pines, 
and a colossal silver tree, which must have listened 
to the drums and chanting of a dozen generations 
of the temple’s monks. It spread its gleaming shim- 
mering branches, each like a massive trunk, high up 
above the temple roofs, and far across, to reach the 
old carved balustrade, edging the terrace its entire 
length. 
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Here, in the shadow of the avenue of all these 
somber mighty trees, the abbot greeted us politely, 
in his long gray robes. He was a man of kindly 
visage, tall and gaunt, whose eyes held life-long 
hidden secrets like a baffling mask, and to whom 
countless temples in this northern land send for their 
priests. His discipline is rigid, so it is said his 
ordination ceremonies almost beyond endurance for 
young acolytes; but he is gentle in his manner to- 
wards a foreign guest and welcomed us and made us 
feel at home. 

He said that there were Chinese pilgrims who had 
preceded us, but that the court and guest rooms 
usually given to foreigners were free, and had a 
servant lead us not so very far along the terrace 
where the entrance to them faced. Our cook pre- 
pared our supper, and we ate by candle light, the 
days now being very short, out underneath the stars, 
on a small Chinese table in our open court. And 
then, quite wearily, we stretched out on our army 
cots and slept until the midnight services began. 

Through dreams, I heard the deep-toned booming 
of a temple drum which came at lengthy intervals, 
waiting between times till the long reverberating 
tones should cease. Carrying our lanterns we three 
now went out into the velvet night, and saw dark 
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forms approaching—pilgrims—whom we followed 
to a large temple room in which the ceremony should 
take place. 

The mystery and the Oriental beauty of the in- 
terior of that spacious room revealed itself when 
the dark curtain at the doors was lifted and we 
stepped inside. At the far end a mighty bronze- 
faced Buddha sat upon a many-petaled lotus throne, 
the symbol of all purity. Before his presence on a 
platform raised to elevate its torches to the vision 
of his dreamy eyes, a tree all bronzed, and gleaming 
with a hundred glowing lights, spread out its 
branches in the room’s vast area. Between its cups 
of burning oil, small images of Buddha had been 
placed, to lend it greater sanctity. 

Below, on either side, long rows of blue-clad pil- 
grims sat, the men on benches facing the women on 
the other side. Great lacquer tables bore upon their 
black glistening tops enormous urns of bronze or 
pewter, into which were put the rigid temple flowers, 
gilded and delicate. Small urns of sandalwood sent 
forth their perfumed clouds of smoke, and the great 
darkened shadows of the high roofed chamber 
glinted at intervals with candle light. 

A drum of bass-toned resonance was gently 
struck, and sounds of chanting in the dark outside, 
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were heard, and very solemnly the priests came, all 
in a long procession winding back and forth upon 
the empty center of the stone-paved floor between 
the waiting pilgrims on their long benches. 

The priests’ robes, in black and yellow, or in black 
and red, hung in voluminous folds, fastened across 
one shoulder with a long brass hook and eye. The 
shaven heads, the sandaled feet, and slant-eyed 
olive-tinted visages lent but an added note of mys- 
tery to the deep, low-pitched music which they sang, 
and their weird worship in the dead of night. 

The older ones ascended a high platform under- 
neath the Buddha’s gaze, and sat on both sides of 
a narrow table—its whole length draped in silk— 
chanting ceaselessly. Some rang brass bells, and 
others tapped small gongs; and all the while their 
leader, at the table’s head, made weird and grotesque 
postures with his hands, and turned the pages of his 
ancient yellowed book, and sometimes sprinkled oil 
and grains of rice about. 

Below, the other priests in louder voices chanted 
on, the drums beat and the cymbals clanged. Their 
holy priest, standing quite isolated in the center of 
the group, kowtowed at very frequent intervals, 
and swung an incense burner back and forth. As I 
stood very near, I saw the latter was a delicately 
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carved dragon, with a lotus flower on its head, where 
the incense sticks were placed. His servant held it 
while he kowtowed, laid down his kneeling mat, and 
deftly spread his flowing robes while his shaved 
head was bent so low upon the cold black slabs. 

The pilgrims came and went, conversed and 
laughed; and then again would sit and watch, in 
silent rows, as though impressed and somewhat 
awed. For hours this continued till my feet seemed 
frozen to the bare cold floor, and little chills were 
creeping up my back. How could the priests chant 
on eternally, and never seem to tire or give up? 
Some wrinkled faces looked as though utter ex- 
haustion would require them to cease but not one 
wavered as the night dragged on. A few young 
boys sang quite lustily as, no doubt, these old priests 
had done some half a century before. I thought of 
all the days and nights they would thus spend in 
temple walls and wondered if their youthful dreams 
were ever satisfied ! 

There seemed to be no prospect of its coming to 
an end, and so, before the dawn, we lifted the flat 
padded curtain shutting out the night, and leaving, 
found once more our guest rooms and their court. 

Early the following morning we were up, and 
after breakfast in our cypress-guarded court beneath 
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the mountain side, we walked out on the terrace in 
the cool sparkling air. Below the balustrade, I 
looked far down into the kitchens and the caravan- 
sary, where now the camels and the donkeys stood. 
A row of empty sedan chairs were placed on end 
against the wall, where a small shrine was built 
into an open plaster niche. A blindfolded mule 
turned two gray grinding stones with millet in be- 
tween, and smoke belched forth from the great 
stoves within, while servants came and went; there 
were the pilgrims and the priests to feed, and hence 
the temple servants were at work. 

We walked along the terrace past great temple 
buildings, and I marveled at an ancient leaning pine 
which grows across the wall, throwing its shadows 
far below. And then we stood listening to the 
chiming of the wind bells hanging from the upturned 
eaves of two ancient stone pagodas, in which former 
abbots are interred. And at the terrace end we 
found a monster bell of bronze, upon the wall, 
which hangs above the valley far below. 

A few days followed, all quite full of peace and 
lovely rambles over mountain sides. In the vast 
temple rooms I felt quite hypnotized by all the 
gaudy splendor of their monster goddesses and gods. 
A three-faced Pusa, all of gold, wearing long ear- 
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rings and with slender waist, sat rigidly upon her 
lotus throne, with crossed feet, and a crownlike 
headdress of vermilion resting on her passive brow. 
On a platform high above are enormous painted, 
gilded gods, surrounded by most ornate chairs, bi- 
zarre, of red and blue, with crouching lions under- 
neath, where during ceremonies, many of the priests 
may sit. 

And Quan Yin in an incarnation quite apart from 
her most usual and compassionate one, stood in a 
scarlet room, in more than human size. Three-faced, 
a crown of death skulls, necklace and girdles of 
the same, bespoke Tibetan influence and Lama 
priests. Her feet rested on the backs of ugly mon- 
sters and entwining snakes embraced her widespread 
arms. Her mouth was fiercely open and her hands 
each grasped a symbol of miraculous power, as the 
Tibetan idols do. 

But when these monster figures took possession 
of my mind, now filled with wondering on the mean- 
ing of it all, I was quite sure to come upon a store- 
room filled with golden millet and with kaoliang— 
the temple’s winter stores. The simple living of the 
human priests goes on in spite of all the hidden 
mysteries; and to our unimaginative Western minds, 
the gods and goddesses are only wooden after all! 


CHAPTER VIII 


WORSHIPING THE SACRED SNAKE 
URING the whole time we had been in China, 


there was one emblem on all sides which never 
could escape our eyes—the twisting dragon with its 
reaching claws, portrayed in all its varying forms. 
No one can fully understand the Chinese people 
without some knowledge of their belief concerning 
it, and so both Pierre and I had taken every means 
to get an insight as to what it really meant. We 
knew the people worshiped it, that they both loved 
and feared its grotesque monster form; but it was 
dificult to get the truth from them concerning all 
it stood for in their minds. 

Across the hills from Chieh T’ai Ssu, we learned, 
hidden within the lofty shelter of a near-by mountain 
top, a greater temple stands, called T’an cheh Ssu, 
and in its most magnificent temple room a little snake 
lives in a miniature abode, where from all corners 
of the eighteen provinces the pilgrims come to wor- 
ship at its shrine. To them it is the dragon in a 
metamorphosed form—the holiest monster of the 
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land or sea, to whom all reverence and deepest honor 
must be paid. 

We asked Shun Hua to clear up all this mystery 
in our minds, to tell us, if she could, all that we 
could not seem to learn or understand. She said: 
“There really is so much of it buried within their 
thoughts, a lifetime could easily be spent unearthing 
it; but this, in substance, is what the countless mil- 
lions still believe. 

“There are real dragons living in many places of 
the land to-day, revered and looked upon in quite 
a friendly manner by the people, who but seldom 
catch even a glimpse of them. On the first and 
fifteenth of every month they worship him as God 
of Rain, Ruler of Rivers, Lakes, of Marshes and 
of Seas. And formerly in almost every temple of 
the empire, the emperor’s tablet stood, worshiped 
and kowtowed to by all, bearing a dragon’s head 
upon its top and representing to the worshipers 
‘The True Dragon,’ or the Son of Heaven. 

“Nearly five thousand years ago the dragon was 
first seen, when he appeared and carried to heaven, 
on his scaly back, an emperor who had died. To- 
day there are eight varied forms, all ruling different 
spheres within the universe. That of the ocean rules 
the watery depths as Dragon King; the Spirit 
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Dragon holds all China in its mighty spell; and 
each one has nine sons whom we can recognize in 
diverse forms, as when the dragon heads on bells 
and palace roofs, on sword hilt and on monuments 





portray the offspring of the God of Rain. 

‘‘All Chinese art is permeated with the thought, 
and literature abounds with legends of the valiant 
saurian and his miraculous power on this earth. 
Even Confucius thought that clouds came from the 
dragons, and an ancient Chinese book asserts the 
following miracle takes place: ‘It may cause itself 
to become visible or invisible at will, and it can 
become long or short, and coarse or fine, at its own 
good pleasure.’ Another record of that day tells 
of one which had ceased to live, measuring over a 
hundred feet, while others write of them in varying 
sizes from that of a small silkworm to the distance 
of several miles. Their powdered bones are very 
eficacious for disease and sufferers will pay most 
heavily for pieces mined and brought to light.” 

With all these thoughts of dragons so implanted 
in our minds we now set out from Chieh T’ai Ssu at 
noontime when the sun was high, to seek this little 
dragon in his shrine, our donkeys following in single 
file, and traveled to the most ancient temple of the 
Western Hills called T’an cheh Ssu—the Monas- 
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tery of the Oak Pool. Even before the days of 
Kublai Khan this temple stood, and we are told his 
pious daughter, Miao Yen, wearying of artificial life 
at court, had entered it as nun, had shaved her head 
and spent her last days in its sheltering walls, wor- 
shiping Kuan Yin by day and night. 

From Chieh T’ai Ssu we passed beneath thick 
sheltering oaks, along a narrow path which led us 
down the mountain’s side into a valley where a river 
bed, completely dry, was filled with boulders and 
great rocks of softest tones of green and pink. 

Along the stony way, we sometimes met a solitary 
sandaled pilgrim toiling slowly up, on donkeys carry- 
ing incense and supplies to the priests far above. 
Soft autumn colors everywhere proclaimed the sum- 
mer’s end—the mountains were all terraced to their 
very tops where crops were being planted after har- 
vesting. The workers in the little farms bent naked 
backs to earth, toiling most patiently through all the 
seasons, as they must, to glean a scanty living for 
themselves, and here and there were threshing floors 
worn hard and smooth. 

Sometimes the millet and the kaoliang, gathered 
and threshed, were being rolled; sometimes brilliant 
magenta-colored brushweed was seen stacked up to 
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dry, for making brushes later on. Sometimes a black 
haired woman with vermilion painted cheeks held 
high a basket, that the wind might blow the chaff 
from off her grain; or ears of orange colored corn 
drying on dark mud roofs would catch the sunshine 
in a gleaming spot of color like a pile of molten 
gold. 

Again we passed by coal mines where a small hut — 
and pile of black, disclosed the shaft sunk in the 
mountain’s side. A sooty-faced miner would appear, 
a small oil lamp fastened across his brow, look at us 
stolidly, then go back into the earth. Inside those 
crude, deep wells, we knew that coolies on their 
hands and knees would crawl along low subterranean 
passageways, bearing the heavy bags of coal upon 
. their breaking backs, for twelve long hours out of 
every twenty-four. Truly there is no kind of work 
in China that a coolie will not do! 

Sitting astride our little donkeys’ backs, we once 
more climbed a mountain’s wooded side—following 
the path which led high up to T’an cheh Ssu. The 
last mile took us through a wide old causeway built 
above a swift torrential stream, a little canyon where 
great piled up boulders have been rolled along. 
Cedars and junipers spread their branches all across 
the garden wall the priests have built along the cause- 
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way’s other side, shading the pilgrims who forever 
come and go. 

The rushing torrent bends, forming a deep and 
natural moat on two sides of the temple grounds, 
spanned by a lion-guarded bridge, which led us 
through a massive, many-colored p’ai lou, inside 
which were scores of venders squatted near great 
baskets of nuts and different colored fruits. 

When inside, we immediately saw that the place 
was filled with pilgrims, and a tense excitement 
seemed to permeate the very air. Large groups of 
dark clad men and women came and went, all bearing 
yellow flags or scarlet banners, filling each corner of 
the spacious temple grounds. 

The monstrous temple, which is very rich, holds 
half a hundred monks, and owns almost four hun- 
dred villages, besides vast cultivated lands. Em- 
perors have filled its halls with priceless gifts and 
its great altars bear the weight of bronze and golden 
treasures of inestimable worth. Court after court 
leads on; the buildings gleam and glow with the 
five glazes of their tiles—black, orange, turquoise, 
sapphire, and green! 

On entering, a priest informed Shun Hua that all 
the pilgrims’ rooms were full and that he knew of 
none which we might have: Of course we knew no 
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information of this kind should really be relied upon 
and so we started out to search ourselves! But to 
our genuine surprise, as we went on, each priest we 
asked told us the same thing, giving us absolutely no 
encouragement. We searched a long time for a 
small bamboo court usually reserved for foreigners, 
but when we found it, filled with waving, swaying, 
feathery bows, it was already occupied by some high- 
class Chinese. 

In desperation we now asked to see the Abbot, for 
we were many miles from any other sleeping place 
and, too, the night was coming on. But at the men- 
tion of his name a young priest volunteered his aid. 
We waited in a sheltered court, watching the twi- 
light now fast closing in, dropping its dusky veil 
above us, settling upon the flaming roofs, like a thin 
curtain of the coming night, impalpable, inevitable 
as fate. When he returned, the young priest said 
there was one vacant room within the woman’s court 
for Shun Hua and myself, and only space for Pierre 
to put his cot inside another smaller court upon the 
terrace high above. 

Our resting place was fairly crammed with women 
pilgrims—the rooms on three sides packed with 
them. At the fourth, temple steps led up into a 
vast dim room; while in the center of the court a 
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double-roofed rotunda stood holding the temple 
treasury. Beneath its shelter from the evening 
breeze, once more we placed a supper table, under- 
neath the stars. From everywhere the women 
rushed and crowded round us, asking a hundred 
questions of Shun Hua. Where had we come from; 
just how old were we, our nationality? How many 
children had we; were we rich or poor? She an- 
swered them as best she could, and we were much 
amused! I wore a marmot neckpiece with a little 
head, and they were fairly wild with curiosity—they 
stroked its furry head and shook its bushy tail, and 
finally could not resist taking it off my neck and 
passing it around—laughing like little children all 
the while, and naming it their mystic “fox.” 

One wrinkled, bent old woman came and kow- 
towed upon the ground before us, begging coppers 
afterwards with outstretched shriveled hands. We 
gave her a few coins, and in return received her oft 
repeated blessings called down upon our heads from 
heaven. It really was almost difficult to eat, so 
many of them came; they even brought their hus- 
bands and their sons till that end of the court-yard 
was quite filled. One of our donkey boys appeared 
and also stood near watching us proudly, for did he 
not belong to us, and we were causing such a deal 
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of curiosity! I noticed that at once the women 
seemed much shocked that one so lowly should pre- 
sume to come into our presence while we ate. 
Mafoos in China are considered very far down in 
the social scale, and these humble pilgrims, even, 
clearly showed their disapproval and disdain. They 
told him volubly to go, but he refused to budge, until 
we intimated that his presence was not altogether 
necessary in our midst, to the evident relief of all 
our friendly group. 

Sounds of low gongs and drums began to pierce 
the night and call the pilgrims to their prayers; and 
later in the quiet of the empty court Shun Hua and 
I arranged our beds on a veranda just outside our 
room and soon were sound asleep. 

It was still dark when I awoke, hearing a call 
which echoed and reéchoed through the hills. I 
wondered what it meant, and sitting up in bed saw 
a dark figure with a carrying pole go silently outside 
the court—the water carrier on his early rounds! 
A stone’s throw from our beds, a bronze urn of 
enormous size was placed and he had filled it with 
hot water for the pilgrims’ needs. In a moment all 
the courtyard was astir! Lights gleamed through 
latticed paper fronts, and in the total darkness of 
night the women poured forth from their rooms with 
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basins, to the great bronze urn. Some walked on 
small bound feet, laboriously—I heard their sounds 
of tapping canes—and there was much loud con- 
versation, greetings in the dark and splashing of the 
steaming water from the kang. 

Then on their small verandas up and down the 
court, I listened to a bedlam of strange noises as they 
rinsed their mouths a hundred times, making most 
awful sounds, and coughed and choked and blew 
the water from their mouths and scrubbed their 
teeth, until the morning came. 

It must have been two hours this kept up—but in 
the earliest dawn a servant came, threw wide the 
temple doors and stood there in a long blue robe, 
his head completely shaven but for one round spot 
behind, where grew a long black cue. The call to 
breakfast followed, familiar to me as the food-ven- 
der’s call in hutungs of Peking. Often, I'd heard it 
break the stillness of the night, but never at the 
early dawn. The song reverberated through the 
temple courts, answered by clattering voices and the 
sound of women’s feet hastening to find their early 
morning meal. 

They passed my low veranda in long lines, all 
dressed in black or dark blue cotton trousers and 
coats, laughing or talking happily, each one kow- 
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towing at the temple steps before she went inside to 
eat. My morning sleep had been unusually dis- 
turbed, and Shun Hua was up long ago and nowhere 
to be seen—I think she too had gone to eat the 
temple food—and so I closed my eyes again and 
went to sleep. 

When I awoke, an hour or so later, the women 
were all pressing close about my cot! They felt the 
blankets, stroked my hair, poked at the pillow— 
even bent over me and lifted up the bedding to 
examine the warm bathrobe which I wore. It was 
all done so childishly that I sat up in bed and 
laughed and talked to them as best I could. 

Some of their men folks, too, were summoned to 
behold just what these foreign customs were, and 
what most troubled all of them was that they feared 
that Iwas cold. “Lung bu lung?” (Are you cold?) 
they questioned one and all. And then again the 
‘fox’? must be displayed and stroked and talked 
about! 

Cook brought me coffee, much to their delight, 
and as I drank it sitting up in the small army cot, 
they did not cease a moment from their questioning. 
I really felt embarrassed and decided to await the 
call to worship, which would take them all away— 
and soon it came—they quickly disappeared, and I 
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got up and went inside my very dirty little room to 
dress. 

Shun Hua came back and said that not until the 
next morning would worship be held inside the tem- 
ple of the snake, so that day we could drift along 
exploring the vast grounds. She led us, after break- 
fast, to a courtyard where the male pilgrims ate, out 
on long tables in the sun. Nearby a famous ginkgo 
tree reached into the air above a hundred feet. 
Miraculous in birth, full grown, it sprang up on 
this spot, where close to it a miniature p’ai lou had 
been reared in its honor. This tree is like a giant 
maiden-hair, and grows to untold age—survival of 
the prehistoric forests of colossal ferns. 

The temple kitchens are a sight such as I have 
never before encountered anywhere, because of their 
great size. One huge and blackened room holds a 
small altar with a god, on which all must leave 
coppers as they pass. Enormous plaster stoves line 
one side of the room, while on the other are the 
kongs the servants sleep upon... Outside are ovens 
of tremendous size, and bread was being baked in 
boxlike, handled things piled one upon the other 
almost to the roof. Pits had been dug with steps 
which led straight down to fires which were stacked 
with burning logs, giving an atmosphere of an in- 
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ferno as the doors were opened for more fuel to go 
in. The flames lit up the figures as the men, who 
looked like devils in the underworld, bent low to 
hurl the wood within. To feed a thousand or more 
human beings several times a day during a pilgrim- 
age means work indeed. 

Later we saw the food they ate—the women pil- 
grims at long tables in the temple rooms, the men 
outside, the priests in their refectory—green vege- 
tables and great white buns, and bowls of millet, 
sometimes rice or even sweets, their diet was a 
varied one and very appetizing with their bowls of 
steaming tea. 

That afternoon, after long hours of searching out 
the treasures of the many temple rooms, I left Shun 
Hua and Pierre and went alone up many flights of 
steps to a two-storied building on the terrace look- 
ing down upon the roofs; and there a strange adven- 
ture came my way—one, I should say, which would 
not come again in this old temple where the disci- 
pline is said to be severe and antique treasures from 
the altars are not usually sold to visitors. 

I went inside a long and narrow room, darkened 
because the latticed front was quite unwindowed, and 
the wide doors kept shut. Even when open the 
darkness was but turned to twilight, dimly illumi- 
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nating the long altar table with its endless rows of 
small and stately lacquered Buddhas, and its incense 
urns. 

I slowly followed the dim line of these gods sit- 
ting crosslegged on their small gilded thrones. All 
were alike with long-lobed ears, snail-covered heads 
and half bared bodies with slim-modeled waists, 
resting in the “Earth Witness” pose. Slowly I 
walked to the room’s end, and there I saw that the 
three walls were also lined with them—ranged on 
long narrow altar tables in the dark. 

And then I felt a presence close behind, and turned 
to see a tall emaciated priest with gray loose robes 
and shaven head. In the dim light I saw his face 
was pinched and sunken, even though he seemed 
quite young. We two were in the room alone, al- 
though at any moment other pilgrims might come 
in. He glanced across his shoulder, stealthily leaned 
close, and hissing in my ear, held out a Buddha which 
he snatched with swiftest motion from the altar and 
held clutched between his dirty clawlike hand... 
the fingernails all very long and black. 

He wanted money—it was evident—was mad to 
have it—and would go to any lengths to get it, I 
could see. I trembled when I thought of what his 
punishment might be if once discovered, and I has- 
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tened on across the room. But catlike he had fol- 
lowed me, and stealing up once more held the small, 
lovely image out before my eyes. I must confess I 
wanted it—a treasure of antiquity which I felt sure 
the temple priests would never miss from the long 
rows of others so alike. He named a price, but 
still I was determined not to buy, and still he fol- 
lowed, fairly hissing lower prices in my ear. 

I wondered what could drive him to take such 
risks! Perhaps he wanted opium, for his pale, 
shrunken visage indicated something of the sort. 
Perhaps he was in debt from gambling—who could 
say? No one as yet had come inside the temple 
door, but coming up the steps we heard the tapping 
of a cane in company with voices of some pilgrims 
drawing near. ‘Quickly!’ he whispered in Chinese, 
and named a price that was within my reach. 

Almost before I knew what I had done, I drew 
the money from my bag and laid it on the altar in 
the dark. He snatched it as a starving man would 
food, slipped the small image in my hand and turned 
away, fingering his beads and gazing sphinxlike into 
space, and reached the door and let the pilgrims in. 

Before they entered, feeling like a veritable thief, 
I had removed my soft cloth traveling hat, dropped 
my new treasure in its crown and holding it between 
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my fingers upside down, had hung my ‘“‘fox” across, 
concealing any vestige of the idol’s form. 

Out in the sun again, I wanted to return and put 
it back, but knew it was too late, as a large group of 
other pilgrims met me halfway down the steps, led 
by a white haired priest. And here the mystic ‘“‘fox”’ 
almost betrayed my guilt! Once more the women 
crowded round stroking its back and head, pulling 
its little whiskers and feeling its tiny sharp teeth. 
The old priest even, was consumed with curiosity 
and tried to take it from my hands. I must confess 
I fairly shook with nervousness! 

The priest inside the temple room—the ghastly 
looking partner of my guilt—had trusted me to 
guard his secret and I knew I must at any cost. 
Therefore I felt that I must let them have their fill, 
and calmly walk away, not to arouse suspicion, which 
might lead to the old priest’s quick inspection of the 
rows of Buddhas in the temple room. I crossed the 
many courts below and all along the way, as Fate 
would have it, almost every one I met—the many 
priests and pilgrims—stopped and talked about my 
“fox.” Its fame had spread, and for some unknown 
reason all were intensely interested. 

Back in my dingy room I showed Shun Hua the 
lovely Buddha I had so indiscreetly bought, and she 
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was horrified! ‘Hide it at once,” she said, “for if 
the abbot ever hears of this, the priest must surely 
suffer frightful punishment!’ We really had no 
privacy, for women pilgrims constantly would stop 
before our windows, peering in, and so I had to wait 
till it was dark and wrap it in my bedding roll and, 
all the time until I left, I feared our cook might 
come across it and impart the news to temple serv- 
ants, who in turn, would hand it on. 

To-day the little Buddha sits upon my desk with 
draperies so beautiful and face so wondrous calm, 
thinking no doubt about the Eightfold Way! And 
I sometimes wonder if he misses his high temple in 
the hills, and the thick incense-laden quiet of the 
dim, unventilated room. I also wonder how the 
money which I paid for him was spent, and if it 
saved the frantic priest from ruin of some hopeless 
sort. I trust so, for my conscience needs a balm! 

The last day of our stay at T’an cheh Ssu we saw 
the wondrous dragon, in reality the little sacred 
snake. We found it in the largest temple building 
of them all, one filled with richest lacquer, silks and 
bronze. Huge gods fill great dark altars hung with 
yellow silk, the ceiling let down banners, in profu- 
sion on all sides, and a red fish-head drum and pon- 
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derous bronze bell both sent forth their somber 
sounds. 

At one end, raised upon a table, was a miniature 
temple with upcurving roofs and painted glass sides 
within which resided the slender snake. A yellow 
silken scarf was there for its luxuriant comfort, and 
a low dish of water of artistic make. A painted 
picture of symbolic meaning hung above the en- 
trance way; an altar table stood in front, bearing a 
great array of miniature gifts. 

A pile of yellow satin pukais (Chinese bed quilts) 
headed the list, then smallest of ceremonial um- 
brellas with the dragon painted on, a row of little 
spears and halberds of warlike design, his tiny sedan 
chair and toy tin auto of more modern make; and in 
the midst, miniature pewter altar vessels filled with 
flowers, cakes and fruits. An oil lamp burned be- 
fore him as with Buddha or Quan Yin, and pilgrims 
lit their candles and their incense sticks, paying their 
deepest reverence to his presence in their midst. 

I tapped the glass sides of his house to see if he 
were real, or just a made up dummy to deceive. But 
in a flash the little creature coiled with angry eyes 
and darting tongue. And then I saw a priestess in 
black robes and a black-kerchiefed head approach, 
and kowtow on the ground before the mystic snake. 
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She placed another yellow satin quilt upon the pile, 
and lighted a big bunch of silver sycee which she 
burned upon the floor. 

It seemed impossible to me that all this worship 
could be genuine—that priests and priestesses really 
believed this snake to be a sacred dragon, actual 
recipient of their prayers. And yet I saw them on 
their knees, and heard the music of a sumptuous cere- 
mony going on within the room, the chanting and 
intoning of the priests, and saw long rows of pil- 
grims listening reverently. 

I asked Shun Hua to make inquiries of a friendly 
looking priest who stood near-by, and seemed to 
show a kindly interest in our being there, and after 
she had talked to him a while this is the story 
which she had heard. 

Back in the limbo of forgotten things the temple 
grounds contained a pond within a grove of oak 
trees, where two dragons dwelt. Afterwards when 
the temple had been built, the water dried up and 
the dragons changed to serpents of much smaller 
size. They lived inside the temple in a lacquered 
box of red, but came and went with utter freedom in 
the temple buildings and the grounds. They slept 
upon the altars, crawled on the floors, or curled 
about the gods and goddesses. 
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Then came the Emperor Ch’ien Lung on a visit, 
and ’tis said that he expressed his doubts as to their 
being dragons after all. Whereat the smaller ser- 
pent of the two, before his very eyes, began to 
grow. The tail remained upon an altar, but the body 
reached quite out the gate into the valley far beyond, 
and further out across the hill, in straight line for 
the Summer Palace near Peking. 

Ch’ien Lung was terrified, exhorting all the priests 
to hold a service without delay to placate the mon- 
ster’s wrath, as there are special prayers prepared 
for such emergencies. At length, after they had 
complied and had offered up many prayers, the body 
of the terrible dragon began slowly to shrink until 
it once more became the slender snake who lived in 
the lacquer box. 

So relieved was the Emperor and so overcome 
with gratitude to the pious priests who had thus 
saved him from destruction, that he declared each 
one must receive a present of money. So many holy 
men there were in those days living in T’an cheh 
Ssu, that the Emperor stood all day and late into 
the night handing every temple priest a coin. 

All this explained to us the people’s fear of the 
small snake living within its clear transparent walls, 
and their profound belief that it has dwelt there in 
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the temple all these countless years. And too, they 
say it never eats, but just lives on from century to 
century—a mystic saurian, holding the high power 
of determining their fate. 


We started out from T’an cheh Ssu the next day, 
with our donkeys and my hidden treasure safe and 
undiscovered in its bedding roll. The women in our 
court once more crowded round to see us leave, 
saying good-by, and for the last time handed round 
my fur for inspection, just like children with a big 
new doll! 

I had decided to be carried in a mountain chair, 
so had arranged for bearers on the previous night. 
To my surprise I found a straight-backed, hard 
wood chair of Chippendale design, with not a sign 
of comfort, nor a cushion on the seat. Four long- 
cued bearers of most ragged mien stood waiting, in 
between the poles, and here I left my caravan to 
cross the mountains all alone. 

‘The path we took ascended sharply, beneath low 
overhanging trees, over thick mossy rocks—a truly 
lovely spot. Already it was hard work for my 
coolies, and their muscles strained, but they talked 
quietly among themselves, shifting my chair at 
intervals from left to right, and chanting quietly. 
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I thought of how completely trustworthy we must 
consider these stalwart dark-skinned men, whom we 
had never seen before. Of course they knew I 
carried money, and a hundred times could, at a given 
signal tip my chair over a sharp abyss into the depths 
below; and who could ever find them in this vast, 
almost deserted mountain land! Also they could 
turn bandit any minute, which I really feared much 
more whenever my thoughts dwelt upon such things; 
and yet my reason told me that the mountain bearers 
in these parts never as yet were known to do such 
things. 

For a few hours, however, I felt quite cut off 
from all the world, completely at the mercy of these 
four slant-eyed Orientals carrying me thus. ‘Go 
east, go west!’ the leader cried. ‘Be careful,” or 
“Bad mountain place!’’ Those in the rear repeated 
in a monotonous singsong tone. Sometimes the 
narrow openings between rocks, or perpendicular 
paths would cause me to descend and walk; and at 
long intervals the coolies would stop, put down the 
carrying poles and indicate they wanted to lie down 
and rest. 

The views were most magnificent, range upon 
range of mountains, sharp divides, small villages 
sometimes hidden in the shelters of their sides. 
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Where one divide was reached, I also stopped to 
rest—the chair, although of classic lines, was very 
wearying. My coolies left me, going up the steep 
ascent and at the top lay down. If I should wait 
awhile, I thought our donkey train would come, or 
at least Pierre and Shun Hua might catch up with 
me. 

My eyes were feasting on the beauty of this hid- 
den mountain spot; the soft tones of the ranges 
fading into space; the shadowed depths below; the 
blissful quiet, after the days of ceaseless harsh-voiced 
chatter of the pilgrims in the temple courts. . . 
when suddenly my coolies called excitedly, stood up 
and waved their arms and wildly beckoned me. I 
must confess I felt a bit uneasy in my mind! There 
were, as yet, no bandits in these hills—and yet from 
precedent they might crop up in new parts any time. 

The leader of the four came running down, 
grasped my arm, and urged me to the mountain’s 
top. I felt it best to go, not understanding in the 
least, however, what his reasons were; and breath- 
less from the climb, reaching the crest, to my delight 
I saw Pierre and Shun Hua and the donkey train 
taking another trail along the other side! I shouted, 
and they turned and joined me, and we all were most 
amused and, I, relieved to find them in this unex- 
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pected way. They had been coming by a different 
route, and would have missed me altogether in the 
hills, had not my coolies seen them and called. 

After this episode I could not feel afraid of my 
four ruffian-looking carriers, and when again our 
paths divided and once more I went down the moun- 
tain sides alone with them, I felt implicit confidence 
that they would bear me safely to my destination in 
the small mining village, as they truly did. 


CHAPTER IX 
A NIGHT ON THE GREAT WALL 


O utterly alluring were these temple trips that 

we were very loath to give them up, for many 

lovely sanctuaries were yet hidden in the mountain 

heights. Alas, time pressed, and we were forced to 

leave their unseen beauties till another day, and turn 
our thoughts to different wonder spots. 

The Great Wall loomed forth in our minds, the 
marvelous miracle of China’s past—one of the still 
existing wonders of the world. 

“Shun Hua,” I said, ‘I want to spend one night 
upon its ancient crumbling top, I want to sleep there 
underneath the stars, away from every thought but 
those surrounding it! Could it be done?” 

“Tt usually isn’t,” was her quick reply. “If I 
should do so, I should be looked upon as mad! My 
husband would ‘lose face,’ but foreigners may do 
such things with all impunity. This time, you and 
your husband go alone and take the cook, while I 
remain and watch my house for a few days.” 

The idea of a night upon the Wall might be fan- 
tastic but it fairly haunted me. Why seek a foreign, 
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modernized hotel when the wide sweep of heaven 
and romance of the ancient crenelated Wall but 
waited us! Pierre also approved my plan; so we 
once more embarked with cook and bedding rolls 
and food. 

The trip by train is not a long one, less than 
fifty miles; and through a country full of interest as 
we watched it through the dirty window panes—the 
soft fall tones throwing a mantle over farms and 
fields—sometimes green massive p’ai lous, isolated 
and alone; red apples drying in the morning sun; a 
pony turning a slow water wheel, and always figures 
bending at their agricultural tasks. 

We passed the Marco Polo Bridge, spanning the 
River Hun, a spot renowned in many ways. Its 
name is taken from the fact that the Great Traveler 
crossed it in his wanderings and wrote of it with 
utmost praise. In fact, he said it was the finest 
bridge in all the world! Even to-day the Chinese 
at the full moon call it one of their seven famous 
sights. We read of how for five years, it was being 
built by countless workmen, where no time or cost 
was spared. Slowly they shaped its thirteen graceful 
arches and its parapet, and carved its countless lions 
out of stone. 

From time to time it was restored and even now 
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is looked upon with admiration by our modern 
engineers. It is indeed a feat permanently to place 
so large a bridge, whose piers rest on the changing 
quicksands and the soft mud bottom of the stream. 
And, too, historically its mark is left indelibly upon 
the country’s past, for at this spot the nation’s his- 
tory was completely changed. Here the great 
Genghis Khan, through treachery, broke through 
and reached Peking and a new, alien dynasty began. 

We felt the pulling of the engine as our train 
ascended into higher parts, and finally we stopped at 
a small station, the Bright Dragon Bridge. De- 
scending, we now told the cook to get some donkeys 
for our camping things, while we walked on. 

In but a short half hour we should reach the Wall 
—this monstrous monument—this mystery which 
has surveyed a hundred generations, and still lives! 
As we walked on we talked of all the pain and 
bitterness which gave it birth—millions of lives 
spent in the making of its fifteen hundred miles. 
Like a mysterious dragon of unending length, it 
reaches from the sea to loftiest mountain tops, wav- 
ing along their sides, into deep valleys and far up 
again across cold, jagged peaks. 

It was an epoch-making thing—this mammoth, 
crenelated, twisting wall of stone and mortared 
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brick; built by a butcher king who pressed each third 
man in his realm into the rearing of its massive 
sides. Chin, The First Emperor, Shih Huang Ti, 
who lived more than two thousand years ago, con- 
ceived it in his very cruel mind and never rested till 
he saw his most stupendous plan materialize. 

China in those days, was harassed by the Mon- 
golian tribes who rushed in from the North. Her 
west and south and east, respectively, were naturally 
protected by the ocean, Yangtze River and the 
mountains of Tibet. Her north was utterly ex- 
posed to all the depredations of the fiercer Nomad 
tribes, who did not live by tilling of the soil, but by 
the raising of their flocks and herds. These wander- 
ing tribes were ever seeking water for their cattle 
or perhaps a softer climate for themselves, and for 
many generations had made inroads on the less 
hardy and more civilized Chinese. 

And so the Emperor Chin, ‘The Only First,” 
with the “high pointed nose, slit eyes, pigeon breast, 
wolf voice and tiger heart,’ commanded of his peo- 
ple that this enormous barrier be raised. 

Had he not first reduced them to his will, abol- 
ished their old feudal customs and amalgamated all 
the states into a nation utterly subservient, he never 
could have brought the thing about. He was a 
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dreamer of great dreams, in spite of all his wicked- 
ness. Ruthless and cruel to the last degree, he said 
that in his Empire there should be no past—no 
literature, no history—nothing to antedate his sov- 
ereignty. And so, forthwith, he murdered scholars 
by the score, and burned the holy classics of the past, 
that he might carry out his aims. But on the other 
hand, he stands forth in our retrospective thought a 
quite heroic ruler, gazing into the future for his 
country’s good. His people had been weakened by 
their endless internecine wars, as well as by the in- 
roads of fierce Tartar hordes; and Chin, ‘““The Only 
First,” brought all this to an end which lasted quite 
throughout his lengthy reign. The independent 
states were brought together under one emperor’s 
rule, and the Tartars were successfully shut out 

The Wall soon came in sight, rising before us as 
we turned a bend, a line of ‘‘massive masonry inter- 
spersed with towers constructed at the haughtiest 
age of the Chinese realm.”’ Here was the entrance 
to the Nankow Pass, the very gateway through its 
solid breadth, where for centuries Mongolian traders 
were allowed to enter, seeking the only pathway 
through the long mountain range, into forbidden 
China to the south. 

We climbed a ramp and found ourselves upon its 
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top, gazing at jagged mountain ranges far beyond in 
serried outlines clear against a deep blue sky. The 
mountains, rocks, and walls all seemed to blend in 
soft brown sepia shade; and profound quiet, over- 
whelming to our thoughts, now brooded over space. 
Ragged brown grasses crackled underneath our feet, 
and we two stood in silence, much impressed and 
moved by all we saw. 

A long brown train of camels wound their torpid 
way into the now deserted gate below—where in 
the past soldiers always stood guard—and down 
into the Pass. From northern countries, they had 
come, bearing their ponderous bags of merchandise 
for bartering in the south. They made a picture 
long to be remembered, this graceful winding camel 
train, blending into the reddish brown of rugged 
mountains and of Wall—just such a picture as, 
no doubt, one could have seen a thousand years 
ago. 

After a lunch, eaten in a sheltered spot within a 
watch tower where the sun cast shadows from the 
sides, we left the cook and all our things and started 
out to climb. The way grew very steep, and the 
Wall swung itself in long far-reaching zigzag sweeps 
across the hills. It seemed as though a giant had 
conceived it from another world. A monster thing, 
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it turns and twists and climbs, undaunted by the 
mountain heights or deep ravines or Time. It lives 
to-day quite as it did two thousand years ago, only 
that it is silent and deserted, with no lines of guards 
or soldiers in its myriad watch towers built at fre- 
quent intervals along the way. 

Often we stopped and rested, then climbed on, 
until so high a peak was scaled it seemed that we 
had reached a distant, isolated realm. The Wall 
is sometimes called the longest cemetery in the 
world because so many graves are placed near to 
its sheltering sides; and some have been discovered 
hidden within its very thickness. 

There is a pathetic old legend of one Mang Hsi- 
liang buried within some unknown portion of its 
length—a martyr sacrificed to the cruel whim of 
Chin—who superstitiously believed that in order to 
have the Wall successfully finished, and of eternal 
strength, ten thousand actors must be entombed 
alive within its mortared sides. 

We can well believe this tale, for history says 
that this same monster ordered his own grandparents 
buried alive for having displeased him; and that at 
his death his obedient son had thousands of living 
wives and concubines interred in his mountain tomb 
with him, where they were left to die within sound 
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of the two rivers of “quicksilver” running beside his 
floating sepulcher. 

The ministers of Chin, however, were very loath 
to carry out this whim; for by so doing the harassed 
people would be utterly deprived of their greatest 
source of amusement. So they prevailed upon his 
august Majesty to allow them to substitute one, 
Mang Hsi-liang, his leading enemy, and himself an 
actor. 

This happened to suit the Emperor’s fickle fancy, 
and he signed the edict, complying with their subtly 
proffered scheme. 

However, the young actor, hearing of the plot 
fled and for a while escaped his pursuers. A weary 
fugitive, he wandered into the lovely garden of 
Chiang Nyue, one of China’s most famous beauties, 
who sheltered him within her own house; and it soon 
was evident that Fate had so planned their meeting, 
for at once they became lovers and were secretly wed. 
But, alas, no sooner had they become man and wife 
than Mang Hsi-liang was discovered, torn from his 
beautiful bride and carried away to be buried alive 
beneath the Great Wall. 

Perhaps it is to Mang Hsi-liang, the romantic 
victim, that the mighty Wall still owes its miracu- 
lous strength, and the fact that through all these 
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centuries it has never crumbled and disappeared! 
Who can say? Even to-day the deep affection of 
his heartbroken bride is sung in more than one city 
of China. In the following poem, a verse of which 
the grief-stricken widow is said to have lamented 
each month of the lunar year, until she too passed 
on to join his spirit in another realm. 


THE BALLAD OF THE GREAT WALL 


I 
Mang Chiang-nyue, thy lanterns calling 
Swing beside the cottage door— 
Red while evening’s tides are falling 
New Year shines for thee no more. 
The Great Wall claims its due, 
Mang Chiang-nyue, Mang Chiang-nyue. 


I 
Comes the second month, and shining 
Lifts the warming sun more high. 
Last year’s nests have this year’s lining— 
Two by two the swallows fly. 
Two by two, two by two, 
Mang Chiang-nyue, Mang Chiang-nyue. 


III 

Sweet the holy month of brightness, 
Calm the day of pure Ching Ming. 

Paper flags of mournful whiteness 
Mourners to the grave mounds bring. 
Peach and willow charm the view— 

Hide thine eyes, O Mang Chiang-nyue. 
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IV 


Now the silkworm like a maiden 
Gauze of priceless fabric weaves. 
Sisters with their baskets laden 
Seek the fields to gather leaves. 
(Strangely glints the fallen dew) 
Leaves and tears for Mang Chiang-nyue. 


Vv 


In the fifth moon plums grow yellow, 
‘Tender sprouts of rice appear, 
When the flooded fields are mellow 
For the coming harvest cheer. 
Precious floods in other fields— 
Tears alone thy harvest yields. 


VI 


Summer wilts thy tortured being 
When the angry insects fly— 
Thousand stings thou’lt bear unfeeling 
So they come to him not nigh! 
Sixth month’s heat returns anew— 
Not thy lover, Mang Chiang-nyue. 


VII 


Autumn wears its gaudy dresses, 
Lovely gowns the maidens too— 
Weave their robes and deck their tresses, 
Deck them for their lovers true. 
Fair to love and fair to woo 
Art thou also, Mang Chiang-nyue. 
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VIII 


Hark! the rushing geese fly over, 
Far beyond our gates away— 
Errant wishes playing rover, 
Wishes white and wishes gray, 
Bid they fading hopes adieu, 
Earthbound mortal, Mang Chiang-nyue. 


Ix 


‘All the earth with heat oppressing, 
Months of passing number nine— 
Flower fragrance adds its blessing 
To the homely cup of wine, 
But for thee the cup of rue 
Mang Chiang-nyue, Mang Chiang-nyue. 


x 


Full at last the harvest bin, 
Overflows the threshing floor, 
Every household gathers in 
Tithes unto the palace door. 
What of thee, O Mang Chiang-nyue? 
Will—perhaps—thy body do? 


xI 


Fast the winter’s snows are flying 
Calls the crow, the ravens call 
Faithful ones—with garments hieing— 
Hasten to the distant wall. 
None to wear thy red, thy blue, 
Come to greet thee, Mang Chiang-nyue. 
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XII 


Cold, oh, cold the twelfth month’s spirit, 
When the festal stock is killed— 
Every home with songs to cheer it, 
Every humble larder filled, 
Speeds the dawning year anew, 
Thine is ashen—Mang Chiang-nyue. 


Very weary with climbing and walking, perhaps 
enhanced by an overwhelming flood of thoughts con- 
cerning the Great Wall whose stones we were now 
treading, we found our watch tower again, with our 
two camp beds set up for the night, and an impro- 
vised table made of a fallen stone slab, on which 
the cook was spreading our supper. 

A few dilapidated looking soldiers in ragged gray 
uniforms were aimlessly pacing about that portion 
of the wall—stationed there, since the Lincheng 
outrage, for the protection of visitors. 

“Pierre,” I said, ‘can you imagine these poor 
knock-kneed coolie soldiers protecting us from 
bandits?” 

“The only protection which we might expect from 
them,” he said, ‘would be that undoubtedly they 
are ex-bandits themselves, and might fraternize a 
bit with their old friends, should they appear, and 
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so call them off from kidnaping the foreigners under 
their valiant protection!” 

They slept and lived in the next watch tower to 
ours, and were completely consumed with curiosity 
as to our being there, coming at intervals to talk to 
cook, and generally to investigate just what we were 
doing. 

We, however, were far too weary to care, and 
long before a belated waning moon had risen to 
shed its cold light into our little roofless room, we 
were asleep. Once in the night I awoke to the dis- 
tant baying of dogs and saw its face half hidden by 
swift scurrying clouds. It was cold and I drew the 
heavy blankets closer and tucked them well under 
the mattress of my little cot. The place seemed 
eerie and uncanny. A slender ray of light gleamed 
out from where the soldiers slept. Perhaps one of 
them was actually ‘‘on duty,” guarding these insane 
foreigners who had chosen to do so unaccountable 
a thing! 

My mind seemed fairly crammed with ancient 
stories of days long dead which clung about these 
lichened stones. Where the dark watch towers now 
stood black and silent in the velvet night, I pictured 
frantic soldiers hurling stones and rocks down upon 
their enemies below. Scaling parties stealthily 
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crept up along the perpendicular sides, and fierce 
attacks of savage warriors were met with a rain of 
arrows and javelins. 

While it was being built, I saw marauding tribes 
surprise the workers, and creep round unfinished 
portions where armies of weary coolies slept—then, 
sudden skirmishes and hideous shrieks of agony and 
death! Four thousand feet above the sea those 
builders toiled, bearing up bricks and ponderous 
stones, and also in the scorching heat of summer 
bared their breaking backs within the valleys far 
below. Sometimes the peaks they fortified were so 
impossible to reach they must be hauled above by 
bamboo ropes—they and their weight of bricks and 
stones. At vulnerable points, a mass of solid ma- 
sonry was hurled to stop attack; and where the 
prostrate workmen lagged they were immured as 
examples to the others to press on. 

Garrison towns sprang up along its sides, and 
lonely guards were forced to live on isolated heights. 
No life or home was spared; the husband, lover or 
the son was torn away to take his part in the stu- 
pendous scheme; and some say that a million men 
were sacrificed. 

Sometimes the neighboring tribes gave up their 
warfare and affiliated with their enemies, and ro- 
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mances are found in ancient books of princes and 
rulers bringing harmony about by marriages. And 
so in spite of the Great Wall, the blood of the fero- 
cious Tartar tribes often commingled with that of 
the less rigorous Chinese. The former held the lat- 
ter in derision, scorning their weaker bodies and 
more cultivated minds. But wherever they broke 
through, they were gradually absorbed, and to this 
very day, have left their unmistakable vigorous im- 
press on the Chinese people. 

Thinking these many thoughts I fell asleep, and 
woke again, to see the dawn spread a white misty 
brightness over the rolling mountains and the gray, 


bleak Wall. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SNOWS OF YESTERYEAR 


HE sun was well up as our bearers swung the 

long chair poles upon their sturdy shoulders, 
and we started down into the Nankow Pass. For 
a few hours they would carry us over the paths 
which millions of Mongols must have followed in the 
past. 

We had found very little of this Pass to read 
about—this mighty winding cut between the lofty 
hills, where romance hovers in the very atmosphere. 
But turning our thoughts backwards on receding 
centuries, we realized that it must have been a great 
strategic point—the only open pathway from Mon- 
golia through the mountains to the south of vast 
Cathay. 

And just ahead of us we saw the same long camel 
train which had passed through the Wall the day 
before. Their drivers, tanned and sturdy, some- 
times slept, relaxed, upon a sheepskin thrown be- 
tween their bending flapping humps, or slowly 
walked along to keep them in their line. Through 
the thick nose of every animal a peg was run, and 
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to it a long rope was tied to fasten them in line. 
Over rough stones we followed close behind, and, 
almost hypnotized, I watched their monstrous pad- 
ded feet, which rose and fell deliberately. A mother 
with a baby camel at the end seemed to possess the 
largest feet of all . . . huge bulging cushions ably 
fitted for parched desert sands! I counted thirty 
camels as we passed, laden with heavy bags, and 
with some half a dozen swarthy men to care for 
them—a patient, graceful undulating train, going 
with ease and absolute deliberation on their way. 

In the late spring, their work comes to an end 
and the great animals may rest and graze for a few 
summer months. And when they take this last trip, 
at the season’s close, their drivers say they seem 
to sense their coming rest and the whole caravan 
moves with enthusiasm and alacrity. They always 
look to me as though they had superior intelligence— 
their heads held in a scornful attitude, aloof and 
supercilious. Indifferently they glide along, appar- 
ently unmindful of their fate, withstanding lack of 
water and of food as other beasts can never do— 
but sometimes on a sudden they go mad, and kick 
their keepers in a frightful way—perhaps their pent 
up fortitude at last comes to an end! 

Even our chairs seemed swift beside the creep- 
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ing caravan, and very soon we left them out of sight. 
Lofty bare mountains rose on either side, rigid and 
naked heaps of ancient stone. And over them the 
Wall crept on—it seemed a very part of them— 
eternal, salient and unconquerable. 

And thus for several hours we were borne along— 
four carriers to each chair. Often they stopped 
and shifted the long pole from aching shoulder to 
the next, and always calling in their singsong tones 
quite musically, and crying their own danger signals 
as they went. Donkeys with packs and baskets 
swung across their small hard-breathing sides would 
pass us, going north. Sometimes they carried 
wooden cradles piled up high with household goods, 
their dull-faced drivers often picturesquely garbed 
in long white sheepskin coats, turned skinside out. 

We reached the famous Marble Gate, a superb 
archway, octagonal in shape, in a small likin (cus- 
toms) village on the way. Imposingly, from out 
the squalor of the usual gathering of Chinese homes, 
it rears its gorgeously carved sides, a lasting relic 
of more prosperous trading days. Grotesque and 
marvelous carving overspreads its massive marble 
sides, pictures of gods and snakes and monsters, and 
elaborate script in various Oriental languages. 

And here we rested for a while and let our coolies 
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go to get some tea. Along the village street, the 
women gathered in the doorways and the dirty little 
children played. The former all had very small 
bound feet, and wore sharp pointed, tiny, bright 
embroidered shoes. They laced them gaudily, with 
colored tapes across their high deformed insteps, 
over gay cotton stockings of magenta or of jade. 

Judging from their surroundings and their clothes, 
these women certainly were poor, and yet they gave 
long hours up to careful stitching of their slenderly 
shaped shoes, fashioning long needle points to reach 
beyond their bandaged toes within. How can they 
cramp their very lives by hobbling about with stif- 
fened ankles on these lumps of dead white flesh? 
Their ankles are enlarged, their legs become like 
wooden shapeless sticks, their muscles undeveloped, 
with all spring and vigor gone. All through this 
vast, bleak country, I saw none but those with small 
misshapen bandaged feet; the little dangnters§ fol- 
lowing in their mothers’ painful wake. 

“Pierre,” I said, “the piteous thing is that these 
women wish it, everywhere. They take great pride 
in doing so, and feel ashamed if their own feet per- 
chance have gone unbound!” 

Beyond the Marble Gate the rugged mountains 
shut us in, forbidding and severe. Andé still the 
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Wall swept over them, ruthless, persistent and aus- 
tere. We never ceased to marvel, as for hours we 
went on and watched it disappearing and appear- 
ing; slipping towards us in a slender winding line, 
holding tenaciously its stark, grim watch towers on 
the tops of lofty crests. 

Then following a lonely stream, with willows 
drooping over it, where unexpectedly we came upon 
small sheltered farms, and stopping by some boul- 
ders underneath the shade, we ate our lunch and 
brewed our tea. A solitude profound and restful 
seemed to hold the very secrets of the past, shut 
close within these mountain heights; nor was it will- 
ing to unfold in any way the riddle of the country’s 
future, or its present state of chaos and unrest! 
Here, in the theater of these dead activities, we 
could but ponder on this new Republic’s evident 
decay. Her ancient glories fall to ruin everywhere; 
her famines come and go; her mountains stand de- 
nuded of their coverings; her desert sands sweep 
imperceptibly upon her, and pirates terrorize the 
sea and land; her opium fields are flourishing again; 
her working women mince about their labor in the 
fields on little feet—but the great masses do not 
seem in any way to care. The daily bowl of rice is 
hard to get—that thought is ever uppermost! The 
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greed of high officials and the Military Governors 
goes on unthwarted to their selfish ends—the coolies 
suffer uncomplainingly! In dire want and poverty 
they, childlike, spend vast millions every year to 
burn their spirit money, and to appease their grin- 
ning gods. Their thoughts seem vaguely centered 
on another world—their ancestors, their progeny 
to worship later at their own poor graves. 

Deep in the shadowed Pass, our path wound on 
between deserted cities, walled, and standing silent 
guard, strategic points past which no penetrating 
hordes might go; and later, where the jagged crests 
towered into the very sky, we reached the opening, 
guarded high above by lofty, foursquare watch 
towers resting almost in the clouds, and overlooking 
the wide plains below. 

Here we came out the long, romantic Pass, emerg- 
ing to the open, where the thoughts of these long 
centuries of struggle seemed to quickly fall away. 
Crossing flat country we now reached the village of 
Nankow, and found an inn where we should spend 
the night. It was a small affair, but clean and very 
comfortable, if one does not object to sleeping on 
hard Chinese beds—and using candle light. This 
did not trouble us, and in the morning we were 
once more ready for our chairs. That day we were 
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to visit the Ming Tombs—the holy sanctuaries in 
which thirteen emperors of that eventful dynasty 
were laid to rest. 

The fields were quiet, scattered workers moving 
here and there. Some lay asleep on gleaming goat- 
skins stretched out in the sun. Some plowed with 
crude hand hoes, or drove small donkeys, sitting 
sideways on their little backs, or led them bearing 
handmade wooden cradles laden heavily. Millet 
was garnered, fodder was being cut on smooth 
round threshing floors, peanuts were drying in the 
sun, and we passed fields of cotton plants, lined with 
long sparsely planted rows of castor beans. 

And finally we reached the monstrous five arched 
p’ai lou, unexcelled in all the land. In former days 
the empercr’s funeral cortége reached it by narrow 
pathway from Peking, a brilliant train of courtiers 
following in line. Here they passed through (as 
we did now) to seek the chosen burial spot, where 
afterwards the shade would hover to be worshiped 
by descendants for all time! 

None of the thirteen emperors sleeping here 
could possibly have pictured at his death the desola- 
tion and neglect his lavishly planned tomb would 
suffer. Where there was once a park of dark pines 
and of cypresses we passed through almost barren 
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fields, with sometimes isolated groups of golden 
poplars growing high, or gay persimmon trees. And 
then we went inside the ‘Great Red Gate” where 
on each side a tablet reads: “Here the mandarins 
and others are invited to get off their horses.” Only 
the ‘‘spirit animals” might pass beyond! Later we 
reached the “Tablet House” holding an inscribed 
stella on the back of the largest turtle in the land. 
Two massive columns carved with twisting dragons 
stand alone, rising from out the withered grass, in 
undisputed loveliness. But most impressive is the 
“Triumphal Way” beyond—the long imposing line 
of monster men and animals in stone. 

Here, when twilight comes, the spirits of dead 
emperors walk. They pass between these mystic 
animals carved twice their natural size, each from 
a single block of stone. No pedestals support their 
feet which rest upon the mother earth. Facing each 
other on the long paved “Spirit Walk,” they are the 
faithful guardians of the emperors’ thirteen 
tombs—four lions and four unicorns, four camels, 
elephants, and chimeras; and nearest to the tombs, 
four valiant steeds. Two of each pair must kneel 
and two remain erect; and further on there are 
twelve rich-robed men. Four have been military 
mandarins of highest rank and bind their jeweled 
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sabers to their sides; and four are civil mandarins 
in ceremonial robes, and four the “patriotic function- 
aries” with traditional tablets grasped in delicate 
aristocratic hands. The emperors’ shades must 
have companionship when night draws on and they 
would talk together of the brilliant past! 

The mountains form a long unbroken mass wind- 
ing in semicircle round the plain; their crests with 
jagged rocky sides resemble monster dragon scales, 
and in a horse-shoe line the superb tombs, placed far 
apart, are centered at their thickly shadowed base. 

The plan of all the tombs is very similar; and 
now we chose Yung Lo’s, the most impressive of 
them all. Entering a three-doored portal in a high 
pink wall surrounding it, we passed inside a first 
court leading to the Tablet Hall. How can one 
write of all the dying glories gathered here, the 
gleaming tiles, the yellowing marble, lichened bal- 
ustrades, the stellas, incense burners, and tiled fur- 
naces, and all the ancient twisted trees? 

We reached the spacious Tablet Room—the larg- 
est building in the land—with marble terraces and 
beautifully tiled roofs, supported by forty columns 
reaching some thirty feet in height; these and the 
walls were lacquered red. This room alone is said 
to measure half the length and breadth of the Co- 
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logne Cathedral. Alas, the imitation altar table 
where cheap wooden altar vessels now replace the 
priceless treasures formerly placed before the em- 
peror’s tablet, where at stated intervals his soul was 
reverenced in court ceremonies and observances, 
glows a poor dingy red. 

Dust and melancholy now prevail—decay and 
pitiable neglect! The vast, majestic room is stripped 
of hangings, and of all the royal grace and beauty 
which befits an emperor’s shade. Now but an 
empty shell, it stands to mock the past! A pale, 
transparent praying mantis near the dusty spirit tab- 
let looked like a little ghost, which feebly tried to 
pay his puny reverence and was the only form of 
homage one may find to-day within these rotting 
walls. In the court beyond, the crackling yellow 
oak leaves rustled their requiem. 

Outside, another marble arch and a broad ter- 
race of the same, on which is placed a gleaming mar- 
ble altar holding carved vessels in a rigid line. And 
then the ‘Soul Tower,” the long “Echoing Tun- 
nel,” and the ‘Precious Wall” circling a mound of 
earth, deep within which the Emperor Yung Lo is 
entombed. 

No foreigner had ever seen these sovereigns laid 
to rest. The Chinese rabble never were allowed 
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to enter here. We read, however, of the secrecy 
with which the many entrance doors were made, 
and then completely sealed, to keep the mystery un- 
solved through all the coming years, of just which 
door was used—in order that their kings might sleep 
throughout the ages undisturbed. In a high vaulted 
chamber, deep beneath the soil, their resting place 
was carefully prepared—their carved attendants, 
altar vessels and their marble couches to place the 
double lacquered coffins on. A well of oil was fash- 
ioned with a tiny wick to burn forever, so they 
hoped—vessels of wine, jewels and food and flowers, 
and great walrus candles for the dark—and utter 
peace! And when the last rite had been paid, the 
secret door of the dark sepulcher was closed, and 
on the inner side a heavy boulder rolled itself in 
place against it to prevent its ever opening again. 
Having visited the resting places of the Mings, 
we felt we could not leave until we paid our hom- 
age to the Western Tombs where four of the Man- 
chu Emperors, with their wives and concubines and 
children sleep. Again we took the train, and rode 
for hours in an open box car, rather than share the 
closed-in carriages with Chinese coolies and soldiers 
and their hoards of hand luggage. No one can pic- 
ture what these rural Chinese trains are like! The 
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wooden straight-backed seats are very hard and 
close together with almost no place for one’s knees; 
the dirty windows always shut, bundles and sleeping 
rolls of every size and bulging shape are carried by 
each coolie and promiscuously piled round. Every 
one eats and drinks hot tea and—quite indelicately— 
spits upon the floor. The odor and the noise are 
horrible! The children cry, and mothers nurse small 
infants while they never cease to talk in harsh and 
penetrating tones. The dirty soldiers sprawl about 
the narrow seats. 

Much roomier and inexpressibly more comfortable 
are the spacious open box cars into which we piled 
our bedding rolls. But this time when we were 
most happily arranged a sudden tragedy occurred! 
After an hour’s travel in an atmosphere of peace, 
our only fellow passengers, some coolies with their 
usual baggage and a goat which was most tractable 
but bleated quite pathetically, the train stopped and 
at least two dozen baskets of chickens were hurled 
aboard our car! 

Their owner in intense excitement piled the 
round open baskets high; the chickens squawked 
and made most awful sounds, and clouds of feathers 
flew about. We huddled in a distant corner of the 
car, and thanked our lucky stars it had no top, so 
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that eventually the feathers would fly off. But for 
the coming hours we were entertained by a con- 
tinuous blending of most piteous chicken sounds as 
the unhappy birds were borne along, and to augment 
their misery the man in charge and his two small 
daughters would all three take sticks, at intervals, 
and poke the chickens through the open basket 
sides, with no possible results for good that we 
could see. 

The little girls, though poorly dressed, were very 
merrily arrayed. They both wore scarlet cotton 
coats and trousers and purple shoes, and wrapped 
their braided hair with yellow and green worsteds 
intertwined. A yellow sunflower bobbed above black 
bangs, and from their ears pendants of peanuts 
hung, dangling from threads, as children make be- 
lieve. To bear out the effect of Oriental childish 
decoration, their small wrists bore tinkling silver 
bangles and their little cheeks were highly rouged. 
Eventually when we left them with their father, and 
the chickens still aboard, leaning against each other, 
they had gone fast asleep with the great pile of 
chicken baskets for a wobbling back. 

Here donkey men arrived, and carriers with bas- 
kets for our rolls and food supplies. The round 
flat baskets had long handles which converged and 
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met, in which they could pile bulky loads, and hang 
two on each carrying pole. With endless “walla 
walla” (talk) on their part they now arranged our 
camping things and we set off, first walking, then on 
donkey back. 

The wooded hills surrounded us, but for a time 
our paths led over level stretches, sometimes crossed 
by rushing streams of crystal water which we had 
to make our donkeys wade. The stubborn little 
beasts were loath to do it and their mafoos pulled 
and beat them with continuous cries, until they 
plunged into the stream and floundered through— 
the water reaching to our feet. 

In the late twilight we came down a hill and 
passed beside a long gray wall above which we could 
see countless tiled roofs of little houses, now de- 
serted, where the Bannermen once lived. Four 
thousand living soldiers guarded the shades of four 
dead emperors, sleeping within the glittering tombs 
so sumptuously built. The General’s Yamen still 
contains a Guardian of the Tombs, a man of royal 
Manchu blood, who lives in quite pathetic poverty, 
still to protect his sleeping ancestors, close by. 

We had a letter to him from our legation in Pek- 
ing, and sent a servant with it, who returned bearing 
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a note which read that we were welcome and could 
sleep within the guest rooms of his meager court! 
The latticed doors were opened for us and we found 
inside the low roofed building facing on the court, 
three rather spacious rooms with crimson covered 
tables, and long built-in kongs to sleep upon. The 
servants brought us a small lamp, and as the night 
was growing chill, they carried in a small white 
plaster stove in which were glowing coals. And 
very soon we were quite comfortably arranged, our 
army cots set up, and supper being cooked in a 
kitchen conveniently at hand. Outside, in other 
rooms facing the court, the “Guardian” and a hand- 
ful of his soldiers lived. 

Upon our wall was frescoed a vast map of the 
great park, showing the Manchu tombs which we 
should visit on the following day, and as we ate 
and studied it, a servant opened our two doors, 
bearing a tray of little colored cakes of various 
kinds—a present from the Guardian of the Tombs. 
And soon the old man came himself, most cere- 
moniously, and bowing many times, said we were 
welcome and might visit all the tombs—a privilege 
no foreigner was ever given in past days. His 
clothes were shabby, and his servants looked un- 
kempt; but one could trace his breeding in his fine 
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old face, and in his courtly manners read distinction 
and utmost courtesy. 

All the next day we walked throughout this silent, 
wooded park beneath dark shadowing pine trees 
planted many scores of years ago—through rolling 
open spaces where the sunlight danced, over white 
marble bridges chaste and beautiful—and visited 
the tombs. 

They lie in a vast amphitheater where the shel- 
tering mountains shut them in. A place poetic, 
peaceful, almost unreal! And one feels here, that 
death is nothing after all—a swift and transitory 
thing. The pomp and lavish homage given thus to 
a few “Sons of Heaven,” cost their willing subjects 
millions to produce, and time was counted nothing, 
nor colossal work, provided that their emperors’ 
shades found rest. 

Here again the plan of all the tombs is similar— 
the great ancestral halls each hold the dragon tablet 
where the emperor’s spirit still resides. Hidden 
behind a dragon curtain of imperial yellow satin 
richly stitched by patient hands, it stands, except 
on ceremonial days. 

Then an attendant reverently wears yellow satin 
gloves, and brings it forth and places it upon a 
carved, satin covered chair. The high officials of 
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the court, bearing the emperor’s card, pay their 
deep reverence and many times kowtow—vases of 
flowers are brought in, the sacrificial wines are 
poured, the ox is slaughtered, and the perfumed 
incense burns in azure cloisonné the candles flicker, 
and the standing gilded lanterns glow. The emper- 
or’s shade is given every homage that he had in life; 
and then the massive doors are closed again until 
another ceremonial day. 

And, too, preposterous seem all thoughts of pur- 
gatory or of hell—and even those of heaven pale. 
The avenues of shaded spirit-walks, the whispering 
pines, the cooing doves, the incense burners richly 
wrought in bronze, the small tiled furnaces for sac- 
rificial use, the inscribed stellas in their carved pavil- 
ions and the marble altars in the gleaming courts; 
the soul towers, p’ai lous, jewel-colored tiles in many 
hues, and silent tumuli with hidden doors—all seem 
sufficient to entice the Royal Shades to everlasting 


rest. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MOUNTAIN LADY’S HOME 


ACK in the misty, long forgotten Golden Age 
of China, over four thousand years ago, an 
Emperor, known as Shun, climbed a great moun- 
tain’s height to worship God. Four miles of steep 
ascent he toiled, up a long stony mountain path, 
straight heavenward, until he reached a rocky peak 
within the clouds, and there in deep humility and 
exaltation, prayed. 

Through the long cycle of succeeding centuries 
this record has come down, and in its wake has fol- 
lowed an unbroken line of stories which we read 
with reverent awe. Peasant and emperor, rich and 
poor, all ages and all ranks of men, have passed 
each other on this narrow ‘Way of Joy.” 

In these unending years, millions of feet have 
trod the same steep path to T’ai Shan’s eerie, wind 
swept, melancholy heights. And still the Chinese 
New Year starts with a long stream of pilgrims at 
the mountain’s base, which for three months or more, 
in an unbroken line, toil up the mighty steps that 
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they may worship in the temples and the shrines, 
gain merit, and fulfill their vows. 

In those first days, man worshiped but one deity; 
but later there were many minor gods as well, those 
of the rivers, lakes and clouds, the thunder, winds 
and rain. ‘Thus in some subtle manner this great 
sacred mound—one of the five most holy ones in 
all the land—was thought to have a spirit to be 
prayed to, an intermediary who would carry mes- 
sages to the supreme god on high. Even the great 
Emperor Shun, with double pupils to his eyes, who 
knelt in adoration on its height, left a burnt offering 
there to Heaven and a “Wang” offering to the moun- 
tain ‘‘Close against the sky.” 

So stood for centuries the ‘‘Mountain of the 
East,’’ assembling the clouds for rain, ruling the soil, 
controlling rushing streams, presiding over Yang 
“the quarter of the Universe whence spring the 
sun, light, heat, all life-giving principles’’—the very 
font of life—the Judge of Netherworlds, and man’s 
trusted intercessor after death. 

Small wonder that we find entreating emperors 
kneeling at its base, climbing with retinues to lofty 
altars high above to sacrifice to god. And in each 
city of importance in the land an altar to the spirit of 
T’ai Shan, with tablets which proclaim his majesty 
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in countless legends reading thus. “He judges with- 
out partiality,” or “Here it is difficult to deceive.” 

At intervals, for various centuries, the cult was 
mostly Buddhist, but at length about nine hundred 
years ago, an Emperor known as Chen Tsung, mild 
and affectionate and a gentle father to his people, 
was completely swayed by Taoist magicians and de- 
signing priests. So great was his credulity that he 
believed himself to be recipient of direct communi- 
cations from heaven above. ‘These letters, so he 
said, reached him by means of a dead ancestor sent 
from the Jade Emperor himself, Yui Huang, the Pure 
August Emperor on High. As a number of these 
“Letters from Heaven”’ were revealed on different 
parts of the mountain, the Emperor trustingly de- 
creed that they should be carved on jade tablets and 
buried on the mountainside, where temples should 
be reverently set up. 

Of course these stories spread throughout the 
land with great rapidity, and in the tea rooms of the 
province of Shantung there was much whispered 
talk of the repeated wondrous miracles. Their Em- 
peror must indeed be very holy to be thus visited 
by august spirits from on high, and therefore, was 
it not expedient that he should answer them? So 
finally twelve hundred old men were selected to re- 
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pair to his great palace at Pien Yang, where they 
implored the “Son of Heaven” to pay a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Mountain, and at its base and summit 
to make the sacrifice of Féng and Shan. 

In reply, an edict was forthwith issued in com- 
pliance, decreeing that a stupendous ceremony should 
take place at T’ai Shan; and officials were sent forth 
to proclaim the news “to Heaven, to Earth, to the 
gods of the soil and harvests, of the ancestors, and 
also at the temple of the ancestors, and also at the 
temple of T’ai-yu and at the memorial temples at 
the capital’ 

No doubt the most important outcome of the vast 
pageant, the influence of which remains until to-day, 
was the finding of the ‘Jade Lady.” The story was 
that in a pool of water on the mountain top, the 
all-believing Emperor found her marble image and 
proclaimed her to be the daughter of the mountain 
spirit. At his command a great temple was built 
for her upon the spot—where she still sits en- 
shrined—her image was installed, and under the 
Taoist religion her popularity even surpassed that 
of the spirit of T’ai Shan itself. 

Perhaps it was because the Lady of T’ai Shan, 
like Quan Yin, her sister in the Buddhist temples, 
could bestow progeny to those who worshiped her 
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that she found such a tremendous welcome in the 
hearts of the Chinese people. At any rate, her pop- 
ularity has never waned, and the small tortured feet 
of countless women, whose empty hearts have led 
them to her shrine, have mounted painfully the ris- 
ing slopes and the six thousand, age-old, carved 
steps, to kowtow before her in expectant supplica- 
tion. 

In the crisp, misty, early morning air our “Blue 
Express” stopped at Tian, the little station looking 
very modern with its new architecture and cement. 
We walked but a few paces to a new and shining 
small hotel; and when we were led into a luxurious 
room with white tiled bath, it seemed impossible 
that this was China, and Shantung—a pilgrim spot 
hoary with age and shrouded in the mystery of pre- 
historic times. 

However, there was no time for reflection, for 
we were soon finishing a hasty breakfast and ar- 
ranging for our mountain chairs. We had heard 
much of the stalwart chair bearers who would take 
us up the heights; and with deep interest saw them 
waiting for us beyond the hotel door. They are 
Mohammedans, who for generations have followed 
this means of livelihood, and gained a widespread 
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reputation for surefootedness. ‘One of us never 
stumbles!”’ is their proud boast, which in reality is 
seldom known to fail. 

Along a narrow road, lined with huddled filthy 
homes and shops, where snorting black-haired pigs 
wallowed among the refuse heaps before the open 
doors, they swung. In all this squalor, dirty chil- 
dren played among the evil smells, and before almost 
every low roofed open room hung bird cages with 
different kinds of feathered songsters glimpsed be- 
hind their unwashed bars. 

Outside the city walls we entered open fields and 
passed through farms of maize and beans, now al- 
most finished, for the land looked very brown and 
bare. We felt ourselves borne slowly through a 
flat countryside where children watched their flocks 
of geese or scampering goats, until we passed be- 
neath the massive three-arched gateway at the moun- 
tain base, the T’ai Tsung Fang. 

Already we had come one third the way, but 
there remained five hours yet to get us to the top, 
and very leisurely our bearers moved along with 
measured rhythmic tread, and very little chanting 
or conversation on their part. 

We passed for a long way over a mountain road 
lined by small temples where incense and charms 
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and candles were on sale; and always birds were 
hung before the open doors. Old women and small 
children almost blocked the path kowtowing in our 
way and following us with parrotlike cries for cop- 
pers, which they seemed to call almost in chorused 
tone. Our way then led between long avenues of 
aged cypress trees which follow a wide mountain 
stream, in this month almost dry. Deep wooded 
glens, and sharp ravines, and mighty boulders mark 
its way; great caves where pilgrims pray, and high 
cascades whose trickling streams gleamed black 
against ancient gray walls of rock. 

On all sides were shrines of every size, many with 
open fronts from which looked forth crude plaster 
gods in garish painted robes. Above us, straight 
to heaven, it would seem, rose the same path the 
Emperor Shun ascended those four thousand years 
ago! The mountains shut us in; below colossal boul- 
ders lined the stream’s jagged bed; and everywhere 
along the way were tiny low-built shelters made of 
stone or rock, slept in by pilgrims at the frozen 
New Year’s time. 

The beggars never ceased to follow us, fat red- 
cheeked babies at their mother’s heels, taught to 
kneel down before us in the dust and knock their 
little foreheads to the ground—their whining elders, 
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in their rags and dirt pursued our bearers as we 
passed, and wizened men and women sat in their 
tattered clothes beside the way with outstretched 
claw-like hands. To them the mountain is divided 
into “‘spheres of influence’ and each group has its 
own, never infringing further than its borderland. 
So constantly their wails and supplications were si- 
lenced only by our swiftly scattered coin. 

The Middle Gate was reached, a mighty arch of 
stone, and there we rested while our bearers drank 
their tea. Like ourselves, resting by the way, and 
boiling tea in a small kettle of their own, an old 
man ate with his son and daughter, and meanwhile 
watched us with the deepest interest. The daugh- 
ter, nearing middle life, had the smallest of bound 
feet, with upward pointing satin shoes, so small I 
wondered how she possibly could walk. The son, 
much younger, looked as though he might be in a 
dream of ecstasy. His delicate sharp-featured face 
held large and dreamy eyes, unlike the usual slanting 
almond type, bespeaking, I felt sure, a distant trace 
of alien blood—a touch from very long ago. His 
thoughts I knew were centered on the goal which 
they approached, which, needs be, he must slowly 
reach with his old father leaning on a staff. Lying 
beside them on a carrying pole were thick 
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rolls of bedding which the son carried to the top. 
I fancied that the journey from their home had 
been a long one, for their black cotton clothes were 
gray with dust and the old man, too, looked quite 
spent. 

Soon we resumed our comfortable positions in 
the chairs and, after entering a small ravine, felt the 
slow studied motion of our men increasing as the 
more steep ascent began. The heavy cypresses gave 
way to sparser pines; no little villages now lined the 
way; lonely stray children watched their goats on 
rocky heights; we crossed deep chasms and passed 
dark caves where blackened stones and ashes showed 
that pilgrims had been fed. 

Massive stone staircases, built two thousand 
years ago, still led us up and up. Our bearers held 
us sidewise, parallel with the steps, ascending crab- 
like to the side, proceeding now with contemplated 
ease and very frequent periods of rest. The road- 
bed, often built up ten or fifteen feet, would span 
the sharp ravines; and temples and inscriptions on 
flat walls of rock recorded myriad pilgrims who 
had preceded us. 

Ancient calligraphy, the very key to which is lost 
in long forgotten ages of the past, stood out in mon- 
ster figures chiseled in the walls of slate gray rock. 
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More recent characters, still readable, invoked the 
spirits, or commemorated the gods. ‘To the God 
of Medicine”; “To the Gathering Clouds”; ‘‘To the 
God of War”; “‘To the Ten Thousand Immortals”; 
and to the ‘“‘Much beloved Pusa, the Kwan-Yin.”’ 

Although the sun shone, all the world seemed 
gray—a never-ending, somber, melancholy pile of 
lonely rock shut off from human life, blending into 
the sky and all eternity. Shivering, I drew my wraps 
about me; and now, suddenly beheld the ‘‘Way”’ 
above, a sheer ascent, upon the sides of which was 
carved a long straight ladder of gray stone. Two 
specks which upward crept we knew were mounting 
pilgrims, like ourselves. And far beyond upon its 
summit, a mere dot of gleaming color, stood the 
“Southern Gate of Heaven” welcoming all who 
should attain its lofty heights. 

Pierre and I were close together in our chairs, 
and watching the strained muscles, felt that we could 
not let our bearers carry us another step. So in the 
silence and the misty clouds which cast their gauzy 
shadows low against the damp flat wall, we climbed 
the last three hundred steps. Black iron chains were 
hung along the sides, to grasp as aid, to which I often 
resorted. Our breath came hard; we stopped at 
intervals; I felt a sort of dizziness which soon 
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passed off, however, when at length we reached the 
““Hleavenly Gate.” 

And here the words of Eunice Titjens came to 
mind, and I repeated to Pierre: 


“Space, and the twelve clean winds of heaven, 
And this sharp exhalation, like a cry, after the slow 
six thousand steps of climbing. 
This is T’ai Shan, the beautiful, the most holy.” 


We went inside the sheltering gateway which, for 
so long a faithful sentinel, has watched humanity 
as tiny atoms, toiling up and down the holy place— 
humanity which ever seeks respite from human ills, 
beseeches gifts from heaven, and longs to expiate 
its sins. 

We knew that every step we trod, to the Chinese, 
is hallowed ground. ‘The classic site where stands 
the Jade Emperor Temple with its iron roofs, is 
crowned with history which would fill many books. 
The ground it covers was the ancient sacrificial altar 
where, for centuries, had come scholars and states- 
men; yes, and emperors as well. Here a white 
cloud by day and a flaming light by night were seen 
to hover quite mysteriously; and here Confucius 
stood and saw the white horse at the capital, Soo- 
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chow, and “‘felt the smallness of the world below.” 
Hither in shrouded secrecy came the Emperor Wu 
Ti of the Han Dynasty, a Taoist devotee. Such 
profound mystery attended his Imperial sacrifice 
upon the cold bleak peak, that no one, saving one 
official, might accompany him. And it was rumored 
that a few days after, this official died, that noth- 
ing of the “Son of Heaven’s” cryptic ceremony 
might ever be divulged. 

Another Emperor of that dynasty, Huan Tsung, 
ascended hither on a milk white mule which, on the 
summit, without any show of weariness, lay down 
and passed away. The Emperor said: “he had at- 
tained the greatest height within the scope of 
mules,’’ whereon he made him ‘‘General,”’ and issued 
a decree that a tomb of beauty should be built for 
him. 

Descending a few steps we came upon a very fa- 
mous monument, a monolith some fifteen feet in 
height, bearing a horizontal stone across its top. 
Only one word was ever carved upon its sides—the 
character for “God.” Historians still conjecture 
as to whence it came, but many think the Emperor 
Chin Shih Huan, who built the Wall two thousand 
years ago, had placed it there. 

There is a Lady Temple here as well, with mas- 
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sive archway, a broad flight of steps and Gate Hall 
with its heavy iron tiles. Within, the goddess sits 
enshrined, her many acolytes ranged near her sacred 
person, to all of whom the pilgrims pay homage. 
Not far below there is a tiny village of low huts 
where pilgrims sleep and cook and eat at New 
Year’s time. One can imagine all the clatter and 
the noise they make as nighttime draws them round 
their fires for the evening meal, and starlight casts 
its faint cold light above. 

But two things fascinated me the most. A small 
deserted temple room where sits a tawdry image 
of the Mountain Lady dressed in rose embroidered 
coat and red silk shirt. A battered gold crown was 
awry on a tall hair dress high above her golden 
face. Her tiny, bound feet were encased in scarlet 
pointed shoes with turquoise tassels, and her gilded 
hands rested on small, red-satin, ruffled cushions lying 
on her knees. A “dragon chair” of red and gold 
acts as her throne, and her attendants with their 
painted countenances are ranged about with many 
green silk ruffles on their soiled, smoke-blackened 
clothes. 

This is the Lady of the Mountain whom the 
people love. At New Year’s time, each night, she 
is undressed and put to bed, and in the morning she 
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awakes, is dressed again by the priest’s hands and 
set once more upon her tarnished throne. 

In the cold, damp-smelling room we stood and 
watched her smile benignly into space, thinking no 
doubt of all the prayers she would receive next pil- 
grim season when the women would appear again 
thronging the temple room by thousands all day 
long. Then she would hear, once more, the hidden 
yearning call from many hearts, to bless their homes 
with children who should worship at their fathers’ 
graves. 

I set the tarnished crown straight on her wooden 
head, shook the thick dust from off her brilliant 
skirt, straightened a cushion underneath a slender 
hand, and left her musing thus, to wait a few more 
months. 

We went on to the other spot; a cliff where, in 
the past, pilgrims would leap to death to save some 
dying relative. Upon the edge we gazed far down, 
at least a mile below; it dropped as though a mighty 
knife had sliced it from above and cleft it clean and 
straight. 

Far off across the level plain, dotted with villages, 
a rolling line of mountains was discernible against 
the sky. We saw the Dragon Mountain thirty miles 
away, where bandits live; and knew that Paotseku, 
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with three thousand of them still strongly in- 
trenched upon its heights, was but a hundred miles 
from where we stood. 

The chill of early afternoon now tinged the air 
and there was yet much we wanted to see—particu- 
larly a gilded mummy priest which we had heard 
about—so Pierre set off to find our bearers that we 
might descend. Quickly they swung us to their 
shoulders as before, and passing through the ‘‘Heay- 


”” without a word of warning, moving in 


enly Gate, 
perfect unison, ran half way down the mountain side. 
I fairly held my breath, expecting at every landing- 
place that they would stop—but on they went, with 
ease and without interruption, and a profound con- 
fidence in every step. One misstep, and all of us 
would hurtle down the terrible incline to sure death; 
but almost nonchalantly, it would seem, they ran, 
moving as one man, while their feet instinctively 
obeyed their ever watchful eyes. 

Night had descended on the mountain, and the 
stars had come out. Our bearers knew the way— 
blindfolded I believe—and knew that our objective 
was the Yui Huang temple to the west. They called 
a long time loudly at the gate, till finally a fright- 
ened looking little boy appeared, and scampered off 
to find a priest. Perhaps it was their supper time 
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for none of them was anywhere about the temple 
grounds, but after a long wait, one came unstead- 
ily—clearly a victim of the “brimming cup.” At 
any rate he sensed that we were there to see the 
mummy of the old “Dried Priest” and led us with 
a lantern through a court, and then unlocked a small 
and creaking door opening into a low and evil- 
smelling room. 

Seated upon a ragged altar in soiled yellow satin 
robes, a huddled figure crouched before us in the 
dark. His shrunken head, bent over, had a gilded 
face and beady eyes; and darkened parchment hung 
from yellowed bony hands, which he held crossed 
before himin his lap. The lantern swung unsteadily, 
casting black, leaping shadows on his leering face! 
Pierre now lifted up his robes and saw two bony 
legs and feet crossed like his moldering hands, in 
Oriental pose. 

He was a Taoist priest named Sung, two hun- 
dred and a score of years ago, who at the age of 
ninety-four died in this temple where for many 
years his life was given up to muttered prayers. 
The abbot said he was a very holy man, and had 
his body specially prepared and packed in salt, much 
as the old Egyptians used to do, to lay away their 
sacred dead. He then was varnished in some secret 
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way, and his face gilded to withstand time and the 
elements. And so for generations have the pilgrims 
come to gaze upon his shriveled form and then go 
home and tell their gaping neighbors in the tea 
houses they have seen old Sung. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHERE SLEEPS THE SAGE 


O live in the hearts of a great nation such as 
China, for two thousand years means, I should 
think, that one would never die! In the case of 
Confucius, their greatest sage, perhaps it is really 
better to say that he lives in the people’s minds 
rather than in their hearts; for, after all, it is to their 
intellects that he appeals, their reason and their sense 
of ethics, rather than to the emotional side. 
Through all these centuries Confucius has in no 
way stood as rival to Buddhist or Taoist teachings 
and beliefs, but as a great high-minded sage to emu- 
late, hand in hand with one’s own religion, whatso- 
ever it might be. The stories concerning him num- 
ber legion, filling ponderous books and living in the 
thoughts of generations of his people as the cen- 
turies go on. Thus with a deep respect for him 
and, too, a genuine desire to see his resting place, 
also the little village where his family even to this 
day resides, we left Tian for Chu Fu, about thirty 
miles away. 
Again we found a small and comfortable hotel 
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where we should spend the night, and soon arranged 
to have a mule-cart come and take us to his grave, 
some eighteen /i away. Luncheon and blankets were 
provided for us at the inn, and we now sallied forth 
to climb aboard. A very dreamy-looking mule with 
loosely hanging ears and mangy coat was waiting 
to be fed. 

The listless looking driver, in long black ragged 
coat, was stirring water into a round basket filled 
with kaoliang chaff, which, as reward for his pro- 
verbial patience, he finally offered to our long-eared 
friend. We waited for the meal to finish, in the 
cold, trying to keep warm by running up and down 
before our dirty little Peking cart, but at last I 
climbed into the small wooden vehicle, seeking se- 
clusion beneath its “prairie schooner” top of musty 
felt. 

The mule, now having finished his meager morn- 
ing meal, suddenly decided upon a bit of excite- 
ment in the way of a dust bath, and rolled and wal- 
lowed in great clouds of yellow dirt which almost 
choked and blinded us. The mafoo never moved, 
but with half-closed eyes stood and waited for the 
episode to cease. All preparations finished, we now 
set forth—at a snail’s pace, to be sure. Pierre had 
also climbed inside the jolting, lurching cart, which 
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left not one small inch of space to spare. In fact, 
it was so narrow and there was so little room, that 
sitting upright with our feet straight out before us, 
it was impossible to move. The jerking and the 
shaking came from every side, and we were fairly 
churned and pounded in a way impossible to bear 
for any length of time. 

The driver sat half on the shaft, his long cue 
bobbing constantly before my eyes. And soon I saw 
that he was sound asleep, his body swaying loosely 
and his nodding head jerking occasionally just in 
time to wake him as he was about to fall. Some- 
times I poked him with my toe and said, ‘‘man, man,” 


or “‘stop, stop,” 


and painfully crawled out to walk. 
A long road wound through a flat Jand of bare 
plowed fields stretching to distant mountain ranges, 
gray against the sky. It was a peaceful rural scene; 
I felt it had not changed since the great teacher 
dwelt here, in the dead, dim past. 

There were the usual blue clad toilers sitting in 
the fields, intent upon their agricultural work, and 
often through the narrow footpaths we would see 
enormous wheelbarrows drawn by bullocks and don- 
keys harnessed side by side. Huge bales of kaoliang 
or grass might fill their sides, or other produce, being 
slowly driven to a selling place. 
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There were straw shelters scattered throughout 
the fields, which looked like little tents, where farm- 
ers in the warmer months would watch their crops at 
night; and smooth round threshing floors piled high 
with chaff and mounds of reddish grain, or ears of 
yellow corn. 

The little tent-like shelters brought to mind a 
story which Shun Hua had read me in Peking. She 
found it in a Chinese book of the Ching Dynasty, 
written by Chi Hsiao, and somewhat in this manner 
she had read, translating as she went: 

A fascinating and flirtatious woman of a village 
in Chili, a farmer’s wife, was much talked about 
by all her gossiping neighbors. In fact they whis- 
pered together that indeed they seriously doubted 
her virtue; but try as they would, they found her 
unapproachable, and could never trap her. 

One day the village was surprised by bandits, 
whose chief, seeing the much talked of beauty, de- 
sired her for his own, and tried to carry her away. 
But greatly to the surprise of all, she vehemently 
resisted, and in his thwarted rage he had her seven 
times stabbed until she died, sobbing out her protests 
with her expiring breath. 

Soon after that her husband, watching the melons 
in his little moonlit tent of straw late in the night, 
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grieved for her deeply in his heart as he had done 
each hour since the tragedy. His head was bent, 
almost in sleep, his heart was very heavy, and his 
lonely soul reached out to her whom he had always 
loved. A shaft of moonlight, falling through the 
open shelter’s side, led to his very feet, and suddenly 
inside it, he beheld her dear familiar form, smiling 
before him with her hands outstretched. 

Then every night she came to him within the tiny 
shelter in the fields, and thus their life went on to- 
gether as before. The children of the countryside 
all said there was a spirit walking in the melon fields 
at night, and grew to fear the spot; so he lived quite 
alone, and almost shunned. 

One night she came to him, more radiant than 
before and said: 

“Oh! Husband, such a tale I have to tell! The 
great Judge of the Spirit World has summoned me 
and offered me, in payment for my virtue here, an- 
other life to live on Earth. And even more than 
that, he has affirmed that an unusual honor shall be 
granted me, if I so wish; that this time I shall be 
a man, yes, even a high magistrate!” 

The husband’s loving heart was swelled with 
pride. Could he believe his ears? His humble 
house so honored by the great Ruler of the Spirit 
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World! And then his eyes once more grew dim with 
tears, his figure drooped and bitter sorrow filled his 
aching heart. 

With all her charms, she stood there in the moon- 
light as of yore, her black coils and her slanting 
eyes, her olive-tinted skin, and her high, tiny insteps 
laced with brilliant green. And soon she was to 
leave him—this time for good and all; reincarna- 
tion would prevent his ever seeing her again, and 
so he bent his head’ and wept. 

He felt her arms encircle him, her whispered 
words were pouring forth—she said: 

“T will not leave you so! I shall go back, and 
ask, as my reward, to be a wandering spirit ever- 
more!” 

The dread Judge of the Spirit World was much 
impressed and granted her request. And so for 
twenty years, the people say, until he died, she came 
to him each night, and he in loving gratitude would 
never think of marrying again. 

We entered a small village where the mafoo 
stopped to drink a cup of tea. The people here all 
seemed to know him well and laughed and chattered 
in the crude tea room where he sat, close to the 
plaster stove. 
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And then we reached the yellow river bed of the 
Wen Ho which we had seen from T’ai Shan’s lofty 
top, and where a stream was all the water left of 
its vast magnitude. A narrow wooden bridge cov- 
ered with straw was built upon low posts to span 
it, which we now must cross. 

I marveled when I thought of all the traveling 
done in China in these springless, hand-hewn carts. 
Ladies of highest rank and mandarins in the north, 
will travel thus for many days or weeks. Confucius, 
no doubt, jolted thus over these very roads! Per- 
haps, if done from very childhood, one might grow 
used to all the jostling and the jogging which we 
underwent. But I can truly say it was by far the 
hardest traveling I had ever done! 

As we approached the village we encountered 
quite a little cavalcade coming away. An escort of 
four dusty gray clad soldiers rode ahead, with rifles 
strapped across their backs, and just behind, four 
Peking carts with mules. The first three were en- 
tirely new, it seemed, their covers of blue cloth were 
fresh and stainless in the sun, and inside too we 
glimpsed richly dressed women with gay painted 
cheeks and children in bright garments peering out. 
The men rode in a separate cart, and on behind a 
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much more dingy looking one contained the servants 
in their plainer clothes. 

Then we went through p’ai lous very old and 
beautiful, and, passing many tablets by the way, came 
to a city wall. Its turrets and round-towers rose 
above ancient bricks of somber gray, but the pro- 
portions were so miniature that it almost seemed to 
be a setting on a stage. 

Entering the ancient open gates, we bumped and 
jolted over enormous cobbles, through a narrow vil- 
lage road lined on either side with squalid houses 
and small shops. Garlic was cooking everywhere, 
fat, dirty children filled the street, stray pigs and 
little shaggy goats wandered heedlessly about; and 
completely blocking our way, two wheelbarrows 
stood in line, apparently unable to go on. They 
were so piled with bales of unwrapped kaoliang that 
their huge middle wheels and the men pushing them 
were buried completely out of sight. They stood 
inopportunely like two haystacks in our path! 

Our driver evidently took it for a splendid chance 
to sleep. I saw him settling down and soon his 
head hung limply as before. The mule’s ears 
drooped and he too slunk into inertia of a happy 
kind. We sat and waited quite interminably, but 
utterly entertained by what was taking place. 
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Small children carrying little rakes now swooped 
from every side upon the kaoliang and tore off all 
they could bear away. Greatest excitement reigned 
—the golden moments all must be accounted for! 
The wheelbarrow coolies partially emerged and 
shouted at them in despair, but the small rascals 
laughed and worked the harder as the moments 
flew, sometimes their elders joining in. Their 
numbers soon increased and dried chaff filled the 
air, while scampering figures disappeared with booty, 
in wild glee. 

A crowd also collected round our cart, and curious 
eyes peered in and gazed at us. Their numbers 
also grew, they now pressed close along the shafts 
striving to peer around the covered sides to catch 
a glimpse of the two foreigners within. I felt a 
knocking at the rear, and fearing our lunch basket 
might be tampered with, twisted about uncomfort- 
ably and peered out through the small window of 
dirty isinglass in the back. A bullock’s head, but- 
ting against our cart, greeted me with its lowered 
horns. He, no doubt, had not yet realized that 
he must stop his journey! 

Just then a shout arose, and in the nick of time 
I turned and saw the cause. A loosened bale of 
kaoliang fell to the ground, the children yelled with 
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uncontrolled delight; but just as three of them had 
dragged it off a bit, a man rushed eagerly and picked 
it up and quickly sped away. The crowd of young- 
sters all gave chase and shouted angrily, a small 
girl grabbed his coat, clinging and hampering his 
speed; but he jerked loose and disappeared into a 
house whose doors were quickly closed behind him, 
and the disappointed pilferers all came straggling 
back. 

Seeing no prospect of this ever coming to an end, 
I once more pushed my toe into the driver’s back 
and motioned to him to go on. He wakened from 
his pleasant dreams and, crawling slowly from the 
shaft, walked forward to the second barrow ahead, 
and shouted in a voice so terrible I could not believe 
it was our stupid drowsy man. 

At last it took effect—the hay mounds came to 
life and actually moved along, the children still fol- 
lowing, clutching small wisps of grass. Where were 
the teachings of the long dead sage! I fear not 
here in his native town! 

We passed on through the city’s double gates 
and reached our destination just beyond. Who 
could do justice in mere words to all the glorious 
beauties of this hallowed place? The entrance gate 
is quite magnificent in red and gold, with marble 
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bridge and balustrades leading across a bit of water 
to another sumptuous gate. 

The spacious courts within were filled with an- 
cient cypress trees, which seem but venerable guar- 
dians to the glorious temple rooms which there 
abound. To stand there on a lovely day, in silence, 
where the rabble of the streets is not allowed to 
come, and gaze upon the lofty beauty of it all, is 
a rare privilege and one worth undergoing much 
to finally realize and experience. 


* the honored sage 


“Let your thoughts be pure,’ 
had said. The very essence of that saying seemed 
to permeate. Music he loved, and poetry, and 
beauty of every kind. He believed in universal 
peace and governmental righteousness, and so was 
called the ‘“Throneless King.’”’ Emperors and liter- 
ati listened to him with deep reverence, and had his 
beliefs in education of the people taken root, China 
to-day would be a very different nation, one of more 
character and moral strength. 

And yet his span of life was not a peaceful one. 
Trouble of every kind assailed him, both in his 
home and public life. ’Tis said that he divorced 
his wife, his mother died, and he outlived his only 
son and favorite followers. Outcast in earlier life, 
he wandered from his home, and lived two years, 
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a refugee, within the court of Ch’i, until his pres- 
ence there was tired of by the great Duke, and he 
was forced to leave. His high ideals were often 
met with apathy; he was a man so far beyond his 
times that even now his aspirations for his people 
have never fructified. 

He died an old man, much beloved by countless 
scores of followers; and it is good to know his last 
five years were full of peace. Until the very end 
he wrote, and left his world a living library of many 
books. 

Thinking these thoughts we passed beneath nine 
gates through the three lovely courts, where p’ai 
lous, marble bridges and great trees abound, and 
reached the Temple of the Sage. We trod the path 
that millions have passed over to pay homage to 
Confucius’s name, and knew that in all China no 
place is held more hallowed in the people’s thoughts. 

His temple is magnificent—a monstrous pile of 
red, with green tiled roof and heavy richly painted 
eaves—and all in excellent repair. Without its 
massive swinging doors, is a long row of columns 
of white marble, over which twine, deeply cut, 
twisting the whole length round and round, the writh- 
ing dragons so renowned for their superb workman- 
ship. On either side, along the open court, are low- 
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roofed rooms with open fronts, holding the many 
tablets of his followers. 

A keeper came and at our word opened the mas- 
sive doors, and we stepped high above a wooden 
sill and stood upon a black stone floor within the 
vacant room. Red pillars reached to the high ceil- 
ing, all ablaze with gold and colored decorations, 
where the pigeons cooed. Gray floating incense 
during ceremonies fill the spaces of the darkened 
room rising from censers made of bronze. A huge 
red altar table stood before the sacred figure of the 
sage, beyond which had been placed standards of 
gold and green and blue, holding the altar-jars of 
yellow cloisonne. 

On a colossal altar all of red and gold with yel- 
low satin curtains draped before it, upon which azure 
dragons coiled, sat Confucius in quite heroic pro- 
portions. Red columns flanked both sides, upon 
whose surface realistic golden dragons wrapped 
themselves. The story is that at his birth they both 
appeared to visit him! A tablet with a gold carved 
frame hangs high above bearing the legend: ‘‘Mas- 
ter Exemplar for all the Ages.” 

Very benign he looks, holding before his breast, 
between clasped hands, the audience tablet curving 
towards him where his eyes may rest. Always fas- 
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tidious in life, his robes to-day are rich and ample 
with voluminous flowing sleeves; his long mustache, 
black and drooping; and high in his ears, above the 
lobes, are fastened green jade bells which drop on 
slender chains. His flattened hat carries a heavy 
string of gleaming beads which fall down to his very 
eyes, and placed before him is his sacred tablet 
carved in red and gold. 

His father was a warrior of great stature, and 
he is said to have been built of equal size but of a 
different turn of mind. His belief in music and its 
helpful influence was next to that of righteousness 
itself; and always at the ceremonies held in the 
spring and fall of every year within his temples, 
to this day, boy choirs sing his odes, and his own 
ancient types of instruments are used, among them 
lyres and flutes, musical bells and stones of sonorous 
tones. 

There are many other temple rooms throughout 
the grounds; one where his father’s tablet is en- 
shrined; another for his mother who is said to have 
so influenced his youthful mind. Then there is one 
to the “Holy Lady, the Wife of the Sage” (al- 
though she was divorced) and there are many to his 
ancestors. A long line of tiles, numbering one hun- 
dred and a dozen more, picture Confucius’s life in 
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great detail—his wanderings and the many epi- 
sodes which fill it with such interest, and tell the 
story of the times in which he lived. There does 
not seem to be much change from the present, the 
carts and bullocks of the fields, the little sampans 
and the clothes of those surrounding him. The pic- 
tures are all etched on stone most realistically; but 
in a short three hundred years since they were in- 
stalled, they have grown indistinct in spots. 

Once more we climbed into our dusty Peking cart, 
drove through the city, out the North Gate about a 
mile, following the ‘Spirit Road” where the eternal 
spirit of Confucius wanders from grave to temple, 
through the avenue of cypresses. 

Then we dismounted and proceeded to a wall en- 
circling many acres of most hallowed land, inside 
which we should find the burial place. The Kung- 
ling this is called, in which the honored family has 
been laid to sleep for more than twenty-five hundred 
years. 

We entered a great lion-guarded gateway and 
wandered down another avenue of cypresses, and 
passing through more walls and gates of magnitude 
went through the final one of rose pink plaster, into 
the holiest part of all, where we should find his 
earthen mound. We passed between great carved 
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images of warriors, sages and animals, by red pavil- 
ions built as resting places for the emperors on 
their visits here. We saw the tablets of his only 
son and grandson, out in the open like his own. 

The cypress trees are all the roof one wants in 
such a place! Their twisting limbs protect, and cast 
a benediction which no shut-in plastered one could 
do. They stand like endless sentinels, guarding the 
long approach, quite weaponless, but with a dig- 
nity and a devotion no one would challenge, howso- 
ever alien in his thoughts. 

Bending, as though with human understanding, to- 
wards a carved tablet raised above a stone paved 
court, these cypress trees hold out their arms and 
cast their shadows back and forth—a lacy mantle 
over all. 

“Ancient most Holy Teacher” are the words in 
gold upon its sides, above which the two dragons 
may be seen. An incense burner just below it holds 
the emblem of all China’s prayers, and candlesticks 
of bronze are placed on either side. 

And just behind is the great mound of grass- 
grown earth, covered with locust trees, where sleeps 
the Teacher of the Ages—profoundly quiet—as he 
would choose to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DESERTED GLORIES 
ch HERE’S an old walless temple here in Tian, 


which we must discover,” I said to Pierre 
next morning as we planned a few more days before 
returning home. ‘They call it the Brass Temple, 
for there are within its grounds enormous brazen im- 
ages—wonders of workmanship which stand out in 
the rain and sun, defying time, and disregarding all 
the elements.” 

It took all day to find it, for we wandered off in 
rickshaws quite alone, and were delayed at other 
temples on the way. The T’ai Miao or Temple of 
the Lady is well known to all who pilgrimage to 
T’ai Shan’s heights. Ancient gray walls surround 
a mighty group of crumbling buildings, standing in 
courts of aged cypress trees, and junipers as well. 
Some, the priests told us, had been planted even a 
hundred years before the star of Bethlehem was 
seen, and said that still they felt the sap within 
their veins. 

However, actual knowledge of the place comes 
to us twelve centuries later, when Han Wu Ti, the 
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crafty Taoist Emperor, built the main temple where 
it stands to-day. Imperial yellow tiles crown its 
great sloping roofs, denoting that perhaps a prince 
had once dwelt there. Wide terraces and steps lead 
down to a vast court of stately cypress trees; but 
in its darkened spacious room a dismal silence fills 
the void. 

Frescoed upon vast spaces of its walls we watched 
a long procession troop before our eyes. An em- 
peror is the leading figure of a panorama of such 
length that three sides of the spacious room are 
covered with its varied fading colors, which a mas- 
ter hand once wrought. There are dramatic yellow 
lions flying through the air, and below, picturesque 
camels and elephants in line with valiant warriors 
and gorgeous horsemen all equipped to fight. Gro- 
tesque and medieval in its thoughts, with childish 
fancies of the artist’s brain given full play, it led 
us on in wonder and delight—enchanted quite as 
children are with pictures of their fairy tales. 

In the bare musty room, a painted image of colos- 
sal size depicts the “Spirit of the Mountain” to 
whom the pilgrims worship and burn incense; and 
high above, the gilded decorations on the lofty 
ceiling hang in ribboned moldering strips, which, 
with the opening or the shutting of the massive 
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doors, come fluttering to the cold damp floors be- 
neath. 

As we stepped out again into the light, we saw 
upon the doorsill in the sun, an old man in a huddled 
attitude sewing upon the tattered coat he just had 
taken off. “Surely, he is the thinnest man I’ve ever 
seen!” I said, watching his bones emerging from his 
shriveled skin, almost as plainly as the mummy’s 
of the day before. He did not ask for alms, but as 
we left we dropped a silver coin beside him on the 
broad wooden sill, whereat a look of actual joy lit 
up his wretched face which, raised, now peered at us 
quite as a death’s head might. ‘Pierre, to think 
that he is human and alive,’ I said, ‘“‘what must it 
be in actual famine time!” 

Down in the court we found a curious stone which 
pilgrims, blindfold, walk around three times and 
then, for good luck’s sake will try to leave and walk 
in a straight line to touch a tree nearby. For cen- 
turies this has been done! 

The people flocking here at New Year’s time are 
for the most part simple country folk. They form 
their guilds in little villages, and take the savings 
of a year to send a chosen group upon the pilgrimage. 
These carry banners telling who they are, and 
enough money for the time they are away; and when 
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they finally reach the holy spot and meet vast hordes 
of simple pilgrims like themselves, much merriment 
and laughter fill their pious days. 

The grounds nearby, within the walls, are given 
up to fairs and articles for sale. Peep shows de- 
light their eyes with flaming colored pictures of most 
crude design. Minstrels from distant places come 
to sing, in their shrill nasal tones, their age-old 
songs. The “‘singsong”’ girls, in satin coats and long 
straight bangs, delight them as they sip their tea 
at round dark tables out of doors; and stalls of food 
and moving charcoal stoves, always at hand, fill 
every need. 

We passed on through the now deserted space, 
beside a barber shop, where a mat-roof and one bare 
wall, like a drop curtain in the rear, was hung with 
long black queues of coarsest hair for sale. Red 
lacquer stands, basins of brass, steaming hot water 
and small towels, very dingy from much use, and 
a few stools, form the entire equipment of the place. 
And here we found our pilgrims of the day before 
watching the father while his long unbraided queue 
was being brushed. They all seemed very tired and 
most glad to sit and rest, and told us they had risen 
long before the sun and finally had been carried down 
the mountainside in chairs. 
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We lingered for a while and talked to them, and 
learned there was a hillock to the south of the great 
Mount where those who die may enter its sacred 
slopes, and then go on and find their ‘‘World of 
Shades.” Families and villages have put up many 
tablets there to mark the trysting place of their 
dead forebears’ souls. It was indeed a holy spot, 
they said, and wearily the daughter with the little 
feet, rose and now led me on to a small stall, close 
by, where shelves of rubbings were on sale. 

She said she had a much loved daughter in 
Hunan—their province far away—who was too ill 
to come. But there were charms and amulets which 
she could buy and carry home to her, which, pregnant 
with the vital forces of T’ai Shan, might cure her 
ills. She opened out a map rolled up inside her 
bag, a curious affair which showed the “Five Peaks” 
weirdly conventionalized; and for their house, to 
place within an outer wall, a stone cup with the 
mystic characters: “T’ai Shan shih kan tang.” 

And in addition to these talismen, she wished to 
buy a rubbing from some holy stone, with sacred 
ideographs cut long ago upon its sides. ‘This she 
felt certain would assuage the malady and bring her 
little daughter back to health. 

So for a time we stood before the counter of the 
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stall, and watched the eager owner carefully unfold 
a score or more of rubbings all in black and white. 
She looked them over thoughtfully, but could not 
settle on which one to buy. Then her old father 
and his son came too, and all three talked, consulting 
seriously, and finally selected one, showing a vener- 
able wind-swept tree—the rubbing of an ancient 
stone, the zealous salesman said, which contained 
untold powers for healing of the sick. 

Leaving them there, we sought another temple 
building in the grounds, and on the way found out 
just how these rubbings had been made; for three 
flat inscribed tablets, joined in a row, were covered 
with thin moistened papers spread on flat. The 
workman said that they were somewhat dry and 
ready for the blackening process which would finish 
them. He took a cotton pad completely blackened 
with wet ink and softly patted the wide sheets, which 
left the white lines of design distinct—a fadeless 
replica to sell to trusting pilgrims from afar. 
Mounted on silk or paper in the Chinese way, these 
rubbings will remain for countless years, and those 
which pilgrims carry with them from T’ai Shan are 
surely efficacious to dispel great ills! 

The hall we sought contained vases of cloisonné 
and sacrificial vessels, also shelves of sacred Chinese 
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books; and most impressively the priests opened a 
wooden box upon a table of its own, inside which lay 
the Yu Kuei, or the jade scepter of Chien Lung. 
Almost four feet in length, the carved green stone 
still lies within its case, cold to the touch except for 
a pieced end, where soapstone has been substituted 
for the broken jade, thus cheapening and quite ruin- 
ing the royal gift. 

As we again passed through the terraced court 
we marveled at two iron water bowls with dragons 
and phoenixes upon their graceful sides. Although 
one bears a date eight hundred years ago, they have 
withstood the frosts and rains to a remarkable de- 
gree, for the metal by some secret process was made, 
or otherwise their lovely sides must have succumbed 
to rust. 

’Twas sad to see the walls and buildings literally 
falling with decay, the bare grounds all unkempt; 
to think a sanctuary visited by sacred emperors in 
the not dim past should now stand moldering and 
neglected as it does! 

And even worse than this we found the “Temple 
of the Hells” up on a little hill just off a winding 
lane. Our rickshaws turned and twisted getting 
there; and never; I am sure have I beheld so many 
babies on the way. The narrow hutungs were shut 
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in by walls of mud, the many doors of which seemed 
to disgorge infants of every size and age, who, in 
their gaudy colors played and tumbled in the heavy 
dust. 

Having arrived, we found an open space com- 
pletely lined by many doorless rooms, where are de- 
picted all the horrors of the damned. Hideous plas- 
ter figures—human in their size—inhuman guardians 
of the netherworld, preside above the tortures of 
lost souls, who writhe in fiery furnaces, hang upside 
down, are crushed between the great flat grinding 
stones, or with their tongues or entrails gouged, 
are slashed by horrid black-faced devils wearing 
horns. 

A sense of desolation seemed about, the little 
writhing victims made of mud and straw were some- 
times without limbs or quite bereft of heads, which 
time and out-of-doors had brought about. Their 
paint was almost gone, their twisted forms were 
broken and decayed, adding more melancholy to the 
dreary scene. 

And, as we stood there, we heard in our ears the 
constant tinkling of a small metallic gong and finally 
watched a quite pathetic little scene. Approaching 
very slowly through the grounds there came a young 
boy dressed in coarse white mourning clothes, led by 
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two Taoist priests in soiled gray flowing robes. The 
taller one was striking always on a small brass gong, 
making a slow, monotonous, high-pitched sound 
which never ceased. The other, with a dirty wrin- 
kled face, crowned by a spindly knot of oily hair 
pinned like a woman’s high above, was singing all 
the while, a low melodious chant. 

The boy looked sad and overcome with grief, and 
carried in his slender hands a bunch of coarse brown 
sheets of paper to be burned. At frequent intervals, 
before the leering gods and their small victims un- 
dergoing so much pain, the two priests stood and 
waited while the mourning child kowtowed and 
burned a few leaves of his cheap paper in the wind, 
and reverently held a stick of smoking incense to 
each god. And then all three passed out the 
grounds in the same manner they had come, chant- 
ing and quite insistently tapping the little brass, re- 
verberating gong. 

Still later in the afternoon our coolies turned a 
narrow lane and stopped before the almost hidden 


’ 


entrance to the ““Tung Miao,” the Brass Temple, 
or the “Ling Yung Kung.” 

‘Surely this temple is the most deserted of them 
all!’ I said to Pierre standing upon the stone floor, 
now, within the roofless space, where only crum- 
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bling, doorless walls revealed where once a temple 
had been. 

At either end, against the wall, upon a monster 
lotus throne, sat two great Buddhas, most serene 
and in an attitude of prayer. Before each one, he- 
roic female figures cast in brass, and very beautiful 
in workmanship stand in the open watching cen- 
turies pass by. Their draperies are full and long 
with sleeves, kimono-like, which reach below their 
knees. The mothers of two emperors face each 
other, wearing upon their heads two long-necked 
birds with upraised heads and fan-spread tails. Fall- 
ing between their knees is draped a graceful ribbon 
bow, and short round earrings stud their long-lobed 
ears. 

Two other figures of their size, standing in front 
of them face the same kind of group across the 
court. Their slender hands are raised in graceful 
attitudes, and great elaborately carved crowns rest 
above calm untroubled brows. Long heavy earrings, 
which I truly envied them, intricate in design, hung 
to the draperies of their sleeves. Over their gar- 
ments crept engravings of fine patterns exquisite to 
see—in fact they were most wonderful to me, stand- 
ing there deserted; so curiously apart—a tribute to 
the “Lady of the Mountain” not so very far away. 
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‘““Where were the reverent crowds who once had 
put them here?” I wondered, as we stood beneath 
the twisted cypress trees of untold ages, filling the 
court beyond. This was the lowest of the ‘Lady 
Temples,” we were told, but walls had fallen and 
the priests had gone. No incense smoked on altars 
or in urns, and temple candles all had sputtered out 
long years ago. The wind might howl to its heart’s 
content and bend the mighty cypress trees until they 
snapped. The rain might fall unheeded by these 
monstrous images, walls disappear about them as 
the seasons sped—but here they stood untroubled 
and unmoved by earthly changes or decay. 

Then we went up the steps of a brass shrine with 
two brass roofs which had been carried from the 
very mountain top—once called the “Golden Palace” 
from its gilded top, bearing brass animals upon its 
upcurved eaves. Some one has said that one could 
only liken it to Homer’s tales of a metallic archi- 
tecture quite impossible to build, or to the “Brazen 
House of Athens” of the long dead past. 

Inside its upper chamber sits a Pusa on a dais all 
of brass, with horses’ and birds’ heads adorning its 
outward sweeping lines. She also wears an ornate 
bird upon her head, with outspread tail and arching 
neck, forming a regal headdress of magnificent de- 
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sign. Between her knees, spread far apart, the heavy 
bow-knot hung, its streamers reaching to her up- 
turned broad-toed shoes of very ancient pattern and 
of almost clumsy line. 

Perhaps she too sat on the mountain top in this 
same room, before the many sweating coolies bore 
the whole structure down the steep six thousand steps 
to this deserted spot. Perhaps she yearns to see 
the crowds again, to feel the cooling breezes blow 
upon her brow, to take part in the spirit of the pil- 
grimage which yearly comes and goes. But she is 
doomed to sit here all alone in the small, darkened 
chamber of cold brass, where emperors never more 
appear. 

Almost a thousand years ago a miracle occurred, 
which she, no doubt, would love to see again. Some- 
thing to break the endless days and nights of time 
which but encase her where she sits! For Tien She 
Kuan, an Emperor, came on a holy visit here; and 
low, within the fore-court of this very temple 
grounds, a clear spring soon began to flow, known as 
the Chen Tsung or the Fountain of Wine, delighted 
in by all. 

Alas, to-day the pageants are all gone, the days 
of emperors are truly past, and the Brass Temple 
falls to ruin and decay! 


CHAPTER XIV 
UP THE GREAT RIVER 


PRING was now on the way and we were look- 

ing forward to our big adventure—a journey 

of some fifteen hundred miles up the mighty Yangtze 
River. 

The Chinese call it the “Big River,” or often just 
“The River,” and to them it stands for centuries 
of history, riches, ventures, sharp disasters, piracy— 
for life at highest tension—for success or utter loss. 
It is the long dividing line between the north and 
south, where for centuries the fighting armies faced 
each other, and still do. 

All our friends warned us not to go. They said, 
and it was true, that for the past two years the 
river steamers had been shot at and attacked. Our 
consul general in Shanghai requested every one of 
us who planned a trip in the interior to call and 
ask advice, and there was much talk of uncertain 
waters at this time of year and ships which bumped 
the rocks, as well as banditry. 

But it is always so in China, we had found. 
Whenever one starts out on any journey of real 
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length, warnings of every kind loom up like thunder 
clouds before the storm, and the alternative was to 
disregard them all, or just to stay at home. 

“Pierre,” I said, ‘there’s one thing we should do; 
pick out the best boat we can find, also, if possible, 
a line in favor up the river, for so much depends 
on these two things.”” And so we chose the Robert 
Dollar II and planned to take her on her first trip 
up, early in April, when the waters should begin to 
rise. 

This trip would be luxurious, with comfortable 
cabins and good food. There was no need to take 
a servant or our usual camping things. There would 
be spacious cabins, bathrooms, laundry, stewards of 
all kinds—screens to keep out mosquitoes, sometimes 
troublesome, and every little comfort planned me- 
ticulously for a three weeks’ voyage. Everything 
looked propitious, but the day before we were to sail 
Pierre received a telegram which held him in 
Shanghai, and so at the last moment I was forced 
to go alone. 

I must admit that as our tender puffed along the 
Huangpu, to the wharf where our large, three- 
decked, houseboat-looking ship awaited us, I felt de- 
cided qualms. Bandits and rocks loomed bigger than 
before! But now the die was cast. Pierre had left 
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me on the upper deck, where I stood shivering in a 
damp cold fog, and as I watched his tender glide 
away, a keen depression took possession of me, for 
I had not planned to take this long uncertain journey 
alone. 

I wondered who the other passengers would be! 
Below, the decks swarmed with Chinese. We were 
to sail at dawn next day, and no one else appeared 
in sight, so J ate a solitary meal and went to bed. 

Morning revealed my fellow travelers. The cap- 
tain, tall and slim, dark-eyed, and eager to perform 
his maiden trip up to Chungking. Two foreign off- 
cers assisted him, a mate and engineer—the latter 
going for the sixtieth time. The numerous crew 
were all Chinese. Eight missionaries, with the 
Chinese on the deck below, cooked their own food 
and scrimped and saved on their long inland trip. I 
pitied them! A bride and groom, a doctor and a 
nurse, two white-haired maiden ladies coming back 
from leave to add to their thirty years of service 
in the Interior, and twe young, ardent, fair-haired 
men. 

The first-class passengers numbered but few and 
all except myself were men. Crow, a young Customs 
man bound for Chungking for two years’ service, 
or perhaps more; Roberts, enthusiastic on one sub- 
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ject only—boats; and Blake, a Southerner from 
home, vacationing at ease. 

Crow was blue-eyed and in the clouds: for re- 
laxation he read Chinese and Greek and wrote for 
several papers back in England whence he came. 
His clothes were always spotted and unconsciously 
he stuck his timeworn pipe inside his collar while he 
talked; at times he was distrait, but back of all these 
eccentricities there was a scholar’s clear, keen mind, 
a mature judgment often lacking in maturer years, 
and a keen sense of humor, coupled with a young 
man’s eagerness for life’s success. 

Blake was immensely funny and bore indifferently 
the easy air of wealth. He slept all day, at inter- 
vals, rose about noontime and stayed up all night. 
Every one liked him from the captain down, and 
his smile quite unconsciously created an air of 
revelry. 

Donald, the engineer, was Scotch, with firm jaw 
and dark eyes. To look at him one knew his engines 
were well oiled and clean! ‘The mate talked little 
and quite brokenly—a heavy shouldered man with 
blue and kindly eyes, who read his Bible constantly. 

We soon became a friendly group of travelers, 
enjoying ourselves hugely as the days crept on. 

Up at Nanking a cold fog shut us in and at an- 
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chor there we watched dingy buildings and all evi- 
dences of commercial life. An anti-foreign feeling 
prevailed and there was difficulty over getting proper 
coal. The coolies chose their hours to work in, start- 
ing late and causing us delay. So we were glad to 
leave for fairer ports, and early the next day it 
seemed as though the first thrill of our journey 
had begun. 

All day we passed between mud banks which, 
very wide apart, rose straight a dozen feet or so 
on either side. Low, distant rolling hills, resembled 
ocean waves and feathery willows silhouetted green 
against horizon lines. Fleets of white sails went 
slowly by, some with their bulging canvases laced 
in long strips, resembling basket work. Moderate 
sized craft of cheap soft pine, painted in wood-oil, 
to withstand the elements, wandered about, with 
heavy loads of poles lashed to their sides; and little 
fishing boats with nets attached to two long bamboo 
poles at all their bows, resembled monstrous insects 
with antenne stretched far out above the water’s 
muddy face. 

Often we passed a family with a most tremen- 
dous load of reeds on two small sampans lashed 
together, on the top of which were stuck two dingy 
sails to carry them along. These looked top-heavy 
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and unwieldy, as no doubt they were, and bobbed 
about precariously in the wind. 

Along the low levees we saw mud huts or bamboo 
houses very small and poor. For good joss, scarlet 
flags or red balloons had been stuck up before their 
doors, and blue clad figures stood about them in the 
sun or carried water from the river’s edge. 

An old gray fort with guns bespoke equipment 
for more troublous days, for this part of the river 
was, just now, quite safe. Below long fields of yel- 
low rape, the muddy slopes were dotted here and 
there with patient half-stripped fishermen who 
slowly dipped ‘butterfly nets’ and dragged them 
through the water hopefully. Also at intervals we 
saw much larger nets stretched out on bamboo poles, 
which fishermen would lower by a pulley and a 
rope and bring up later with their gleaming catch. 
At every hour of the day, and all the way, we were 
to see these silent fishermen along the banks. 
Bronzed and enduring, in the sun and wind they 
stand, apparently with very little booty as reward. 
At night in muddy clefts, or in small rocky hollows 
on the banks, they throw a shelter of fine reeds and 
sleep there, that their nets might not be tampered 
with. It was not long before we saw the bitter 
struggle of the river people for their daily bowl of 
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rice. Here they tell each other quite phlegmatically 
that: “Life is nothing but struggling for chow and 
waiting for death!” They realize it as soon as they 
are old enough to think a simple thought, and it 
stays with them to the very end. 

The mountains grew more steep and rocky as 
the day wore on, and misty ranges reached as far 
as we could see. Sometimes pagodas stood out 
white and beautiful, or monasteries hung above us 
in sheer rocky cliffs. Gracefully built with curving, 
upturned roofs, their red sides gleamed like jewels 
in the black bare rock. I looked with utter wonder 
at their lofty sites, and could not seem to fully grasp 
just how the priests lived in places quite so eerie 
and remote. How could they build them, carry up 
the heavy gods, or even get their food to such 
enormous heights, and up such straight inclines! 

The next few days were much alike, except for 
cities where we sometimes stopped. At one, some 
beggar women circled round our boat in big round 
tubs, with dirty red-cheeked babies lying in them on 
a pile of old wet rags. They pushed themselves with 
little paddles of wood, and, laughing constantly, held 
out their grimy hands for coppers, which we threw 
them from the rail. 

Often along the edge of the mud banks were 
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shouting coolies laughing boisterously to see us pass, 
or lines of water carriers, with their carrying poles 
and buckets dangling at the ends. Down narrow 
flights of mud steps, to the water’s edge, they came 
in single file and labored back again. Thus for four 
thousand years or more, no doubt, the water has 
been carried to the little farms! 

Occasionally a school of porpoises surprised us 
with their dark leaping forms and wild ducks flew 
before us in a wedge-shaped flock, or at the moun- 
tain tops we could discern enormous hawks circling 
or swooping down. Quiet and peace prevailed, until 
our boat would stop, when panic seemed to seize the 
sampans making for us as we slowed. They swarmed 
and circled round us, fastened on, unloaded passen- 
gers and baggage in most frantic noisy haste, and 
seemed to me like madmen gone violently wild. 

Enormous bamboo rafts drifted leisurely with 
little groups of houses on them. Families looked 
comfortable and settled in their makeshift homes. 
Great wooden capstans and high piles of straw or 
hay were sure to fill a space in front, and mat-roofs 
sheltered sunburned babies by the dozen, it would 
seem. Chickens and cats and dogs mingled pro- 
miscuously with them all, and time apparently was 
nonexistent in their floating lives. 
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The captain often sent me word to watch for 
points of interest which I might otherwise miss; 
wailed cities, ancient monasteries, famous pagodas, 
or perhaps a stray procession with an empty chair, 
bearing an inscribed paper, and a row of flaming 
banners following. One night when almost dark, 
we could discern a lonely little group of people 
standing near the shore about a coffin resting on the 
water’s edge. A burning pile of sycee threw a weird 
glow about them gathered there so isolated and 
apart, and we all wondered if the coffin was being 
left there at some geomancer’s stern decree. 

The houses all along the river’s edge were of a 
single pattern—oblong, of white plaster and with 
slightly upcurved roof. The middle door was 
flanked on either side by two high windows, painted 
to resemble eyes, and were quite different from those 
in any other part of China I had seen. 

The night we passed the coffin, just at dusk, we 
reached the “Little Orphan Island” rising, tall and 
like a mountain’s summit, springing suddenly from 
out the middle of the stream. A ghostly little tem- 
ple gleamed in the darkening twilight halfway up 
its thickly wooded sides, and we all clustered in a 
group to hear its story from the captain who had 
just come out on deck to join us. 
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Long years ago China was fighting as she is to-day. 
The river was again the scene of moving armies and 
of battlefields. A famous general had two little 
daughters whom he loved, and so, one night, before 
a big encounter, planned for the following day, he 
put them in his trusted servant’s care, in the event 
that he should not return. 

The servant, later, heard the battle had been lost 
and saw his master’s body carried back wounded and 
dead. Quite frantically he put the children on a 
great tortoise’s back and told the ancient beast to 
swim. A long, long way the tortoise bore them on, 
but finally the younger child fell off. And in the very 
spot where she went down the “Little Orphan Is- 
land”’ rose, piercing the swirling waters, to this day. 

And further on, in Lake Poyang, the second child 
was dropped from the poor creature’s tired back, 
and the “Big Orphan Island” appeared there, iden- 
tical in form, where we can see it now. Last of all 
the weary tortoise himself sank, a further distance 
in the lake, where he became the ‘“Tortoise Rock.” 

Sometimes for miles the river turned and twisted 
so that much time would be consumed in covering 
short distances. The sandy bottom of the river’s 
bed changes so rapidly that maps can never be reli- 
able for long and thus the captains and the pilots 
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faces, and poor shabby clothes, bespoke, at one swift 
glance, a stinted life of abnegation and complete 
unselfishness. Perhaps, if this young girl would 
marry now, she would be saved from such long years 
of loneliness ! 

Crow, Blake, and Donald, our engineer, often sat 
talking in a somewhat homesick group. Each man 
seemed eager to perform his work, each led a some- 
what isolated life, and not one of them was married 
or possessed a home. 

Crow, at the age of twenty-six, protested that a 
life of bachelorhood now stared him in the face— 
he did not want to marry—but to work and write. 
Poor man—lI wondered if his clothes would always 
be so spotted and his collars marred by yellow 
pipes! 

“You're just the one who needs a wife the most,” 
I’d say, “be careful or you will grow twisted and 
peculiar like so many of these bachelor consuls 
stranded in the outports that we see!” Then he 
would look uncomfortable and go on studying his 
Chinese. 

Roberts told me one evening in confidence, that 
if he loved a girl he would not dare to ask her to 
come out and live in such a Chinese city as Chung- 
king. ‘‘You see,” he said, with quite pathetic earnest- 
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and decides that it is Sunday Island shifting about 
a bit, returns to find it on the opposite side of the 
river and all his calculations gone for naught.” 

It grew much warmer, and occasionally on shore 
we glimpsed Chinese umbrellas carried for the sun. 
Our heavy wraps were laid aside, and in our steamer 
chairs, soft springtime breezes reached us and along 
the banks the lush green willows held forth promises 
of all the coming season’s rich returns. Sometimes 
long lines of silver sails were only half disclosed 
in morning mists, or, in the path of sunset, looked 
like beaten gold wings. As fickle as her treacherous 
waters underneath, the river has her many moods— 
her lowering clouds, her dashes of cold rain, her 
crisp, clear, sparkling hours of bright sun, her cold 
and misty fogs. 

The missionaries often came up on our deck, and 
soon it was quite evident a love affair was imminent 
—the doctor and the nurse! He was a pale esthetic 
looking man of thirty-five or so, and she dark- 
eyed and younger by a half dozen years. I hoped 
they would at least become engaged on this long 
quiet trip, for I could picture vividly her life of iso- 
lation in some hidden island town with nothing but 
her work. 

The two old spinsters with white hair and tired 
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faces, and poor shabby clothes, bespoke, at one swift 
glance, a stinted life of abnegation and complete 
unselfishness. Perhaps, if this young girl would 
marry now, she would be saved from such long years 
of loneliness ! 

Crow, Blake, and Donald, our engineer, often sat 
talking in a somewhat homesick group. Each man 
seemed eager to perform his work, each led a some- 
what isolated life, and not one of them was married 
or possessed a home. 

Crow, at the age of twenty-six, protested that a 
life of bachelorhood now stared him in the face— 
he did not want to marry—but to work and write. 
Poor man—lI wondered if his clothes would always 
be so spotted and his collars marred by yellow 
pipes! 

“You’re just the one who needs a wife the most,” 
I’d say, “be careful or you will grow twisted and 
peculiar like so many of these bachelor consuls 
stranded in the outports that we see!” Then he 
would look uncomfortable and go on studying his 
Chinese. 

Roberts told me one evening in confidence, that 
if he loved a girl he would not dare to ask her to 
come out and live in such a Chinese city as Chung- 
king. ‘You see,” he said, with quite pathetic earnest- 
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ness, “if she should come to marry me and then dis- 
cover that she could not stand the place—what could 
I do? I like the Chinese, and they are my friends, 
but any girl would have to study a long while to learn 
their language to the same extent that I have; and 
then she might dislike them, as so many foreign 
women do! This river is my life—I’ve cast my 
anchor here, the boats, the Chinese people are my 
foremost interest and thoughts—a woman might be 
homesick and fed up with it in two months’ time.” 

His logic was so sound that I refrained from giv- 
ing him advice, and yet I thought of some girl whom 
he might have in mind back home, and all that she 
was missing in this land—and mostly of their wasted 
years apart. 

Blake quite unblushingly announced, only tremen- 
dous wealth would tempt him in the least degree—a 
widow with a million—nothing short—but we all 
knew he did not mean a single word of it! To me 
it was so evident these four men were leading lonely 
lives and, quite unconsciously perhaps, yearning for 
their own homes. They spent their days in clubs and 
“quarters,” looked after by their scheming “boys” 
who looked upon them as fair booty for their 
“squeeze.” 

Our engineer asserted he was going home to Scot- 
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land in a year or so and thought he’d better settle 
down. “T’ll find myself a country girl,” he said, 
“with a Scotch brogue and round red cheeks, and be 
a pillar of the Church myself, and raise a family of 
nice kids.” 

‘Just how long is it since you have been inside a 
church?” I asked him to his evident confusion and 
surprise. 

“Ten years or so!”’ he answered with a laugh. 

“What of your whisky sodas, and your poker 
games, when you have found your country girl? Ah! 
No—it’s far too late for that I truly believe. You 
idealize and think you'll like to settle on a farm, but 
while you’d feed the pigs, you’d hear the whir of 
engines all the time, and dream about their shining 
parts. You are addicted to this life, it’s in your 
blood, and if you marry, as of course I think you 
should, pick out a girl who has been up and down 
the river on your boat, perhaps; one who realizes it 
is a very part of you.” 

He did not contradict me, so I felt that he agreed 
and secretly I hoped that my advice was right. 

Perhaps of all the river life one sees, watching 
the trackers is the most absorbing thing of all. As 
yet there were not many, for the Lower River is so 
much more calm than further up. But frequently we 
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saw a line of junks, close to the water’s edge, each 
with two trackers bending at the rope which held it 
by the mast. With double straining forms they 
trudged and labored on, as the boats glided slowly 
after them. 

Clumsy old buffaloes along the higher banks pulled 
wooden hand-hewn carts with four small solid 
wheels, piled high with new cut grass. In miniature, 
they would have looked exactly like a small boy’s toy 
carved by disabled soldiers in a hospital. And once 
a solitary old stone lion stared at us from off the 
sharp bank’s edge, as he has stared, no doubt, for 
endless centuries. His friends have all departed 
and he alone is left to mark a long deserted “Spirit 
Walk” or ancient grave, until the bank shall drop 
away and he will topple in the river, and so at length 
be forced to leave his post. 

Just now the river was unusually low, but by the 
time we should reach Ichang we hoped that it would 
rise. So often we could see where it had previously 
- gnawed its unrelenting way far inland where it had 
not been in the least expected. A great pagoda at 
one point was all but undermined, and by this time, 
I’m very sure, has lost its earth foundations and gone 
crashing to its doom. 

Reaching Hankow, I was amazed to find a truly 
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modern Bund, with foreign buildings all along it, 
graceful plane trees, and a race course unexcelled in 
any country of the world. Although I knew it was 
a most important river city, I was unprepared to 
find it quite so prosperous and up to date. Over a 
dozen Japanese battleships now lay at anchor here, 
and that night threw their searchlights back and 
forth across the heavens in a startling way. The 
Isabel, our Admiral’s yacht, was also dreamily at 
rest, and the Chia Tsze, sent down with sixty tons 
of opium, not so very long before. 

But after we had left Hankow the feeling seemed 
to change. We knew that here we left much of 
the ‘‘western life’ behind. We were now reaching 
inner China where things have stood unchanged for 
many centuries. 

The last two days before we reached Ichang were 
like the calm before the storm. We steamed along 
so peacefully, knowing that soon this quiet would 
give place to keen excitement, when we should reach 
the mighty gorges further on. 

The high sterned Chungking junks, which passed 
us coming down stream, were safe, at least compara~ 
tively so, their cargoes of wood-oil or salt in pre- 
cious bulk had survived the terrible ordeal of rapids, 
rocks and whirlpools up the stream, and now at last 
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their skippers could take breath. Along the har- 
bors of the little towns we often saw long rows of 
smaller junks whose furled sails were wrapped about 
their lowered masts with coverings of black, resem- 
bling rows of cannon pointed at us from the shore. 

The Shih-show temple on a lofty mountain top 
stood out so sharp and high that we could see it for 
six miles or more, and all the white pagodas (pre- 
cious towers) which we passed were now quite 
changed to a completely different architecture, with 
fat and bulging sides, clumsy and ninepin-shaped. 

In the late twilight, after seven days of sailing, we 
at last passed through a gorge—the Tiger’s Tooth 
—by a pagoda, when we saw the Ichang lights and 
anchored in midstream beneath a sheltering low hill. 
Finding our place among a score of other lighted 
river steamers, we left the peaceful courses of the 
Yangtze for the rapid turmoil of the river’s mighty 
passages beyond. 

A noisy rush of sampans greeted us, clamorous 
shoutings in the dark, and in less time than one could 
say, our big boat’s sides were thickly lined with little 
boats, which all remained with us throughout the 
coming week of waiting for the waters to permit us 
to go on. 


CHAPTER XV 
CHINA’S WESTERN GATEWAY 


HENEVER I have reached an unfamiliar 

destination in the dark of the night, waken- 
ing in strange surroundings always brings me keen 
anticipation as to where I am and what the place 
will prove to be. It is an undiscovered land await- 
ing me, one to explore and speculate about, with 
unknown faces and surprises at the turn of every 
road. At least I always find it so in China, and 
particularly inland where we now all felt the mys- 
tery of hidden things awaiting us. 

To the commingled sounds of many shouting sam- 
pan coolies I had gone to sleep the night before, 
dimly discerning the black outlines of a hill above 
us, and the myriad lights of the great river boats 
lying at anchor in the stream. 

What greeted me, when coming out on deck, was 
first the near-by grass-grown hill, a perfect pyramid 
rising in symmetry from off the very shore, facing 
the city on the other side. This Pyramid Hill, I 
afterwards learned, casts a very evil influence upon 
the intervening river and Ichang; to counteract 
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which the White Temple has been built upon the 
crest of still another hill facing it from the city’s 





rear. 

There are endless smaller sandstone hills along 
the river, of this same pyramidal type, but this par- 
ticular one is distinctive both for its evil influences 
and the fact that it is almost identical in size and 
shape with the famous Egyptian Pyramid of Cheops. 
Years ago, across its grassy slopes, the Japanese 
placed three colossal characters in white, reading 
“The Invigorating Pill.” To-day one sees them, 
somewhat the worse for wear, but still remaining 
to remind the superstitious Chinese that when 
spoken and not read they mean “Manchu Dynasty 
quickly finish.” No doubt the ill-fated Manchus 
looked upon the ominous hill with its prophetic 
legend as particularly unpropitious to their house, 
and, in truth, the prophecy was very shortly fulfilled. 

All about us swarmed the myriad river craft— 
capacious Chungking junks; two gray and weather- 
beaten Chinese gunboats packed with soldiers, lying 
near; oil boats; police boats with their rusty cannons, 
blue striped sails and little elevated cabins in the 
rear resembling sedan chairs; detective boats to 
chase the opium smugglers, manned by five sturdy 
rowers who stood up and pulled their oars rapidly 
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towards them as they darted out across the swirling 
water, giving chase; customs launches with their 
rowers in blue serge and scarlet sashes; postal boats, 
distinguished by the wide green belts of their own 
particular rowers; opium sampans; passenger sam- 
pans; food sampans—all eagerly plying their way 
about the great river steamers which lay waiting so 
helplessly for the whimsical rise of the waters. 

In the upper reaches of this mysterious river the 
Chinese call it the River of Golden Sand, and we 
read that ‘When its source is released from the 
grim clutch of winter, the Great River descends, a 
raging, gleaming torrent, of marvelous color—a 
color impossible to describe. It is like molten cop- 
per, or, as the Chinese would say, ‘red brass.’ ”’ 

In the high snowy peaks of the far distant high- 
lands of North-Central Tibet, this “Son of the 
Ocean” finds his lofty origin—one of the three 
mighty waterways which cut the great Himalayan 
massif. Through ages of time it has carved its deep 
channels through the living rock; and as it goes on, 
receiving the waters of large tributaries, which swell 
the rush of its rapid volume, it again enters mountain 
ranges, lending its turbulent flow to the vast and 
almost terrifying scenery along its course. 

Starting at an altitude of seventeen thousand feet 
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above water level, before it has reached but half 
its length it falls to only a few hundred feet; and 
all along its way—even far out into the ocean which 
it seeks—carries its untold masses of golden sand. 

It was now the season for the high Tibetan snows 
to melt, and for rains and freshets, but for some 
unknown reason the waters refused to rise; in fact 
they fell daily until after a week of waiting they 
had gone below the zero mark. Day after day great 
river steamers would arrive, bearing impatient pas- 
sengers and carrying rich cargoes, the hourly delay 
of which was causing heaviest of losses to their 
owners but inasmuch as I was not responsible for 
any of this, I settled down to days of keen enjoy- 
ment, and to the study of the ever-changing river 
life swarming beneath my questing gaze. 

Our valiant Robert Dollar II was anchored 
quite a distance from the city’s shore line, but not 
too far easily to discern the flat wide beach of sand 
leading to a high embankment with very wide steps, 
where all day long the water carriers in steady line 
ascended and descended with their buckets balanced 
on their carrying poles. Great bales of cotton yarn 
by the score were thrown over the embankment tum- 
bling in clumsy speed half way out across the long 
beach below. Soldiers were drilled in awkward 
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squads of dingy gray, or loaded their own steamers 
with their secret bales of ammunition or perhaps of 
smuggled copper for the Upper River trip. 

But nearer to my vision, and with endless interest 
every minute of the day I could watch the moving, 
interlacing river life. It started very near us, all 
along the sides of our own boat. Small sampans 
selling food were fastened there, opium-smoking 
sampans, and sampans by the dozens to carry us to 
shore. The latter cluttered round us day and night, 
large solid-looking river sampans built to skim the 
waters at swift flow, patiently waiting for passengers 
to take across. When one appeared upon the lower 
deck to go ashore, a veritable tumult rose, each boat- 
man shouting himself literally purple in the face, to 
get the fare. 

The little restaurant boats were always busily at 
work selling their varied foods to crews and Chinese 
passengers. One fastened just beneath our deck, at 
any hour of the day sent forth its pungent aroma 
of sizzling pork cooked out upon the tiny deck space, 
just outside the covered cabin where the family lived. 

The family consisted of a dark-faced man and 
wife, a little girl of four or so in scarlet trousers and 
a flowered cotton coat, and an old coolie—always 
cooking pork. The little girl was like a doll, with 
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chubby arms and neck and black slant-eyes, her 
pigtails, wound with red, standing straight from off 
her round shaved head. Always I saw her working 
in her baby way, helping the coolie cook. 

He, old and thin, with long gray queue, squatted 
upon the deck beside the Chinese pottery stove and 
cooking pan. First she would hand him charcoal, 
piece by piece, from a black box within, then wriggle 
up from out the cabin’s dark recesses quite deter- 
minedly, with her small yellow fists clutching a bunch 
of chopsticks of bright red and green. Hours would 
pass, the patient coolie squatting at short intervals 
beside the cooking pork, would poke and turn it in its 
boiling fat. Then later the small doll-like child 
would once more crawl from out the cabin door to 
carry him the bowls in which to put the smoking 
meat, which smelled deliciously. 

And afterwards I watched her help the coolie 
wash the dishes in a wooden tub of muddy water on 
the deck, and dry them on a dirty towel which she 
carefully hung up to dry across a bamboo pole. This 
baby and the poor old coolie were apparently great 
friends, and she was always eager to assist him with 
his work. And so—I often mused while watching 
them—these babies learn to work, and by the time 
they are but ten or twelve perform their household 
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duties automatically, until it all becomes a very part 
of them, remaining so throughout their lives. 
Sometimes I leaned across the rail and waved at 
her—her cheeks were fat and red, her opened coat 
revealed a sturdy dark-skinned body bared above her 
gay split trousers, which at times but sketchily ful- 
filled their role of modesty—but she would never 
smile at me—just stood and stared with stolid Ori- 
ental poise, so disconcerting to a friendly foreigner. 
Inside the low-roofed cabin I could glimpse the 
“delicatessen”? shop—rolls of white macaroni, bowls 
of steaming rice, sweetmeats, and long spouted 
kettles sending forth their steam. To them it was 
indeed a stroke of great “good joss” that kept our 
hungry Chinese passengers from going on upstream. 
One evening Crow and I boarded an opium sam- 
pan fastened next the floating “restaurant.” Inside 
a roomy cabin lighted by a small oil lamp, was a 
wide couch with a sleeping mat and blue pukai 
(padded quilt) spread out upon it, with one rolled 
up to form a bolster. Upon this bed, which really 
looked most clean and comfortable, a tin tray held 
an old cold cream jar filled with opium and the dis- 
carded tops of beer bottles placed about to hold the 
“pills.” A long wire pin and grimy one-wicked lamp 
completed all the necessary outfit, and we stood and 
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watched the solitary smoker as he filled his long 
thick wooden pipe. 

He was an old man with pale sunken cheeks, who 
lay in utmost relaxation on his back upon the mat. 
After a pipe was finished he would turn upon his 
side, roll a small “pill” and with the long pin hold 
it in the flame The sticky black stuff oozed and 
bubbled in the heat, and then he pushed it in a 
small hole in the pipe’s round bowl; and lying once 
more on his back took his puffs leisurely as though 
abandoning himself to utmost pleasure, emitting 
clouds of smoke from out his nose. 

All of the river life here seems to center round 
the smuggling and the smoking of this drug. Day 
after day I sat on deck and watched it going on. 
The military carry all they wish and are unmo- 
lested because of their red flag; but boats of every 
other kind must forfeit it if found. Fortunes are 
burned in opium which the Chinese customs confis- 
cate. Fortunes are paid by merchants to the soldiers 
who will then connive at smuggling it. Fortunes are 
made by military governors who derive their great- 
est revenue from its enforced planting throughout 
Szechuan. And on a smaller scale, fortunes are 
made by all the poorer Chinese smuggling it down 
the river in every conceivable way. Large quanti- 
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ties of it, of course, get through, but a considerable 
proportion is sidetracked by the omnipresence of the 
“Bureau for the Prohibition and Search of Opium.” 
Anchored not very far from us was one of their 
broad boats with a long narrow flag flying their 
ominous name. Any one ignorant of the facts might 
easily think that this apparently benevolent institu- 
tion was in some way connected with the League of 
Nations, or the Allied Missionary Societies but not 
so. [he name is merely a polite camouflage for a 
means to support the thousands of idle, ragged sol- 
diers who swarm about and terrorize the country. 
On these flat houseboat-looking “headquarters,” 
stationed along the river are the swift-rowing detec- 
tives and armed soldiers who dart out upon the 
slightest pretext to search the small escaping sam- 
pans trying to evade their vigilant watch. 
Sometimes a large river steamer would arrive 
coming downstream full speed towards Ichang. 
Then like a flock of swift-flying birds, I would see a 
half dozen small sampans swoop towards her and 
with their long boat-hooks attempt to catch her 
sides. Perhaps one or two would reach her, be 
borne along with terrific speed, miraculously hold on 
and eventually a few coolies might succeed in clam- 
bering over her side before she had even slowed 
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down. Perhaps, less fortunate, one of the sampans 
would capsize, and another victim be swallowed up 
by the treacherous waters. 

A little later the work of the “Bureau for the 
Prohibition and Search of Opium” begins! Quickly 
the small police boat darts out upon the current and 
gives chase, for they well know what the object of 
this venturesome attack has been. Over and over 
again I would see them bring back the captured sam- 
pan with its forbidden booty and make careful 
search. 

It is a never ending game! Practically all the 
people of the Upper Yangtze, they tell me, smoke 
opium—all the river pilots are known to be habitual 
addicts and, strange to say, perform their perilous 
duties in a much more trustworthy manner when 
under its direct stimulation. 

It is a well known fact that in Szechuan the opium 
is not as harmful as in other parts and unless in- 
dulged in to extreme excess, one does not see much 
evidence of its evil effects. Everywhere I was told 
that the use of it had been for generations the con- 
firmed habit of the Chinese people all throughout 
this part of the country, and also here it is exceed- 
ingly cheap in price. 

Sir Archibald Little, in his fascinating account, 
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written some thirty years ago, of his journey by junk 
up the Yangtze, seems to feel that the opium smok- 
ers of this land suffered more from lack of food 
than from the use of the drug. He says that having 
only a very small amount of money for their needs, 
that which they spent on their opium entailed the 
curtailing of their daily food ration and thus in time 
they became undernourished, but he does not seem 
to convey that the actual smoking of the pipe was 
particularly ruinous. 

In talking to one of the two elderly missionary 
ladies who had seen so much of its use in the early 
days of their pioneering, I learned that their open- 
ing wedge with the inhospitable Chinese towns was 
entirely through opium. Over and over again, she 
told me, a discouraged or disconsolate wife would 
decide to avenge herself upon her husband by mak- 


b] 


ing him “‘lose face,’’ and would accomplish this by 
committing suicide by swallowing raw opium, or 
gamboge (opium mixed with match-heads). 

When the woman lay stretched upon the floor, 
apparently breathing her last, some member of the 
family would come frantically rushing to the mis- 
sionaries begging them to bring her back to life. A 
quick administration of anti-morphine would restore 
the dying woman in five minutes’ time and return 
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her to her unhappy existence—and the missionaries 
had saved the family honor. 

“But what of the wife who preferred to die?” I 
asked. ‘‘Was she ever grateful for having been thus 
saved?” 

“No,” she answered thoughtfully, “she usually re- 
sented it very bitterly. But what could we do? Her 
family had implored us to save her, and we could 
not let her die. It was really in this manner that we 
gained our first footing with the Chinese, for in 
those days they drove us out of village after village 
and practically refused to have us here. But the 
opium question is fast becoming what it was thirty 
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years ago,” she added, “for again there are no re- 
strictions in this part of the country.” 

No less full of interest did I find the life on 
shore. When the waters are high there is much 
danger attached to crossing in small sampans from 
the boats, but just now it was comparatively safe. 
Sometimes the superstitious rowers would attempt 
to “cut the devils off” by darting in front of a swift 
sailing full-rigged junk, and they will eagerly risk 
their lives to do it; but knowing this belief of theirs, 
I would shout at them to stop, when they would 
collapse upon their oars and laugh foolishly. 

Reaching the shoreline I had to walk over the 
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water for some distance on a narrow plank, for 
the sampans drew too much water to land, just now 
and then, after crossing the sandy beach I climbed 
the high steps to the city above the embankment. 
Often I would see women laboring up beside me 
carrying all kinds of weighty bales—women whose 
feet were so horribly broken and bound that it made 
me suffer to even look at them. Never have I seen 
such distorted feet as I did here in Ichang—the 
high insteps all looked broken, as in fact many of 
them were—the bones being actually snapped to 
cramp the feet the more. Frequently gangrene will 
set in and the missionary doctors are resorted to 
to cure them, when an amputation is the only 
remedy. 

A wretched little mat-shed village had been tem- 
porarily thrown up on the shore, somewhat farther 
down the beach, where the very dirtiest human 
beings I had ever seen, in company with pigs and 
mangy dogs, had taken up their abode. And here 
I saw a small girl of ten or twelve unbind her foot 
and, for a few coppers, show it to me with great 
pride. In reality her mother did it for her, for the 
child was a bit shy. 

When I looked upon the high-humped arch, the 
thickly calloused sole with a deep cleft which sep- 
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arates the folded toes across it from the ugly en- 
larged heel, the shapeless ankle and the isolated 
great toe forming the much desired point, I asked 
her mother why she had done it—for I felt that 
here, on account of their absolutely wretched pov- 
erty—the question of a better marriage could not 
have entered in. 

The mother was seated just outside her hovel 
suckling a scabby babe of three or so. She laughed 
embarrassedly and said that in the village where 
she came from it was “custom”! But after all it 
might have been due to the fact that slave girls in 
China are not allowed to bind their feet, and poorer 
women of this class will often do it to avoid being 
considered in this class. 

Looking at this little girl who was, by her re- 
volting surroundings, so horribly cheated of all that 
was even decent in life, and contemplating the added 
handicap of these warped, paralyzed, semi-useless 
feet, I truly pitied her! But I must admit she looked 
fat and happy, and in her rather stupid face showed 
absolutely no signs of nervous strain or suffering.’ 
Nevertheless the Chinese themselves have this say- 
ing: ‘A pair of golden lilies is bought with a butt 
of tears.” (A butt is a water barrel.) 

There were other even more sinister sights con- 
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nected with this shoreline, sights which made me 
feel that I had stepped far back into a different cycle, 
as indeed I was among a different race. For here 
the petty crimes of thievery and such are in no man- 
ner gently dealt with, and the culprits are made 
examples of in most amazing ways. 

Never shall I forget the shock which awaited 
me the first time I ascended the high steps leading 
up to the city of Ichang. Groaning and shouting 
in his agony a prisoner hung upon the wall, his arms 
bent backwards high above him with his shoulder 
sockets out of joint; tied by his hands, his feet dan- 
gling without support, he had been left there in his 
torture for hours. And there are no half measures. 
about these punishments—he may plead and groan, 
curse and shout, the sweat pouring from his half 
naked writhing form, but not a soul pays heed. 

But a short time before, a gang of soldiers had 
swooped down upon the Customs, from P’ing- 
shan-pa, a small coolie suburb of Ichang; and after 
finishing their looting, all went back. The Customs 
officials knew from long experience with the Chinese 
that these thieves would return to spend recklessly 
their ill-gained money; as very soon they did, flaunt- 
ing their silver dollars in the Native City of Ichang. 
Here they were quickly gathered in a group, led 
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to the Wall and beheaded, and all their heads sent 
in a basket to their own town where they were hung 
in cages as examples to all other evildoers to desist! 

Another gruesome sight which I beheld along this 
City Wall a few days later, proved to me fully 
that barbarity certainly exists here. I heard the 
mournful striking of a gong, and watched a small 
procession passing close beside me, wend its melan- 
choly way along the narrow street. Behind the 
striker of the gong a ragged coolie held a paper 
placard on a pole telling all passers by, the wretched 
victim had set fire to a house. The man himself 
came next, his hands fastened behind him, and his 
stripped back bambooed, with bleeding skinless 
shoulders, beaten half way to his waist. He looked 
forlorn and spent, and the ragged guard of soldiers 
with their dozen rifles seemed superfluous indeed. 

Canguing is customary, as it used to be even in 
Shanghai not very many years ago, and cutting the 
tendons of the legs to permanently cripple them. 
For parent killing, slicing is still resorted to—and 
tortures even worse. 

Perhaps the most revolting thing I saw before 
I left, was another victim of his folly, also on the 
city steps. This man had been a sneak-thief—ap- 
parently incurable—and finally his doom had come. 
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As a last punishment he had been forced to swallow, 
with closed nostrils, two full catties (two and two- 
thirds pounds) of salt, and never will he be a men- 
ace as a thief again. For the remainder of his life 
he will make, involuntarily, a ghastly throaty sound, 
and be a semi-invalid as well. This treatment does 
not kill—it makes a man suffer horribly for several 
weeks, and ever after be a human wreck. 

An apathetic crowd had gathered round to watch 
his rolling eyes and hear his agony. It was only a 
few days since the treatment had been forced upon 
him and he was retching like a poisoned man— 
too deep in suffering to pay the slightest heed to 
those about him. Left there as a warning, as the 
system seems to be, he had been carried off, when 
I returned later. 

But a much more happy relic of barbarity which 
I beheld upon the shoreline was the ceremony of 
the “Killing of the Cock.” To those who daily 
risk their lives upon the waters of this treacherous 
Yangtze, this belief has always borne a deep sig- 
nificance. The captains of these river junks pay 
homage to chanticleer and on their altars one will 
often see the feathers pasted up. 

A laden river junk, about to set sail for Chung- 
king, was now preparing for the ceremony, just as 
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I approached the shore. I heard the steady beating 
of a drum and saw a group assembled on the deck, 
so took a sampan and rowed out close by and 
watched. 

The captain sat on the rear deck and beat the 
drum; a sailor took the cock and cut its throat, 
sprinkling the blood across the prow from side to 
side and on a little pile of cheap brown-paper spirit- 
money lying there. A flare of loud exploding fire- 
crackers was heard, and then the blood again was 
sprinkled in the stern. 

Then in solemnity the captain and the sailor 
bowed three times before the image of the River 
God, Lung-wang, placed in a niche above the cap- 
tain’s door, and soon the little junk spread out her 
silvery sails, and now quite confident of safety, 
started out to face the dangers of the mighty, hun- 
gry stream. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BEHIND THE VEIL 


IFE on the Robert Dollar II, lying so peace- 

fully at anchor in the falling Yangtze waters, 

all that week was a lazy and luxurious existence 

fairly crammed with fascinating phases of this dis- 
tant, Upper River, Oriental life. 

In the morning I would often waken to the chant- 
ing of a hundred or more coolies bending at the 
yuloh of a monstrous Chungking junk, and watch 
it from my cabin window as it slowly moved across 
the surface of the copper colored waters upon which 
we lay. These high sterned, heavy canvased 
Chungking junks have great capacity for precious 
cargoes, and often carry salt or wood oil up to a 
hundred tons. They carry no insurance and their 
risks are very great, for rapids often spin them in 
their horrible death grips like paper toys, or un- 
known currents dash them on the rocks and break 
them at their own capricious will. 

In spite of their proportions and their weight, 
a journey up the gorges in a Chungking junk always 
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is a precarious and uncertain venture, and many a 
Chinese Master has, in a moment, seen his whole 
life’s savings dashed upon the hidden rocks. But 
to see one enter the safe harbor of Chungking, the 
singing coolies shouting rhythmically in exultation 
that the dangers all are past, her white majestic 
sails unfurled, would give any one a silent thrill. 
It was then we knew the sacred cock had nobly 
done his work. 

Our boat was quite as comfortable as any ocean 
steamer I had ever traveled on, and on the rear 
deck was a spacious place for steamer chairs; here 
I spent long hours at my ease, watching the ever- 
changing panorama of the boats and shoreline just 
beyond. 

By now it had grown really hot, and all of us 
brought out midsummer clothes, and left our ex- 
plorations on the shore for the late afternoons. 
The captain sometimes took me through the Native 
City for I dared not go alone for fear of getting 
lost in all its tortuous alleyways. With sailor’s in- 
stinct for direction and unerring “feeling for the 
North” he always brought me safely back to where 
we both could see our ship, but I could never learn 
to find my way about. 

Heavy old walls shut out the narrow Bund, and 
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teeming narrow streets and alleyways where water 
carriers by the hundred, all day long, must wend 
their tortuous ways chanting the ancient water- 
carriers’ songs of long lost centuries. They spill 
their brimming buckets as they go, and everywhere 
a muddy scum is left for all pedestrians to wallow 
through. 

At intervals deep firewalls are built with heavy 
doors to shut, in case the flames should spread. 
Thus in a conflagration—when the red crow has 
flown from out the grasp of the great fire god— 
the other portions of the city are cut off and 
saved. 

As in every Chinese city, open shops displayed 
their myriad wares, and hawkers called in raucous 
never-ending cries! The fronts of silver shops and 
silk shops, more pretentious and ornate, were 
closed, and when we entered there were chairs and 
tables all along the walls for tea. But the small 
open shops, lining the narrow ways by hundreds, 
revealed the ancient city’s very life, as lived from 
day to day. At early dawn the shutters all come 
down; the families living inside cook and eat their 
morning meal; beds are rolled up and put beneath 
the counters or perhaps stuck “topside” in a loft; 
the toilet tubs are scrubbed before the doors; morn- 
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ing ablutions are performed, and oily raven locks 
are sometimes coiled and twisted for the day—and 
soon the work of bartering begins. 

There were little shops where corn and green 
peas were displayed in baskets—dustpan shaped— 
in rows, and millet in enormous baskets large 
enough to hold six men. Others, where all day long 
tobacco was laboriously shaved by hand, the work- 
ers bending over it and slicing downwards with 
sharp knives. There were tea shops with their 
wooden counters and their shelves of boxes and of 
jars; and reeking oil shops, and those displaying 
lovely colored pottery of crude green glaze. And 
one room where a dozen little girls sorted flat bas- 
kets of dried tea-leaves all day long, and smiled at 
us most coyly as we watched them work with dex- 
trous, long trained fingers, alternately smoking 
cigarettes. 

There were shops where sun hats of pig bladder 
stretched on bamboo were for sale, almost as wide 
in circumference as a parasol; and barber shops 
that never heard the “sanitary”? term; and stores 
where gorgeous paper funeral things were hanging 
from the wall; others displayed thick scarlet wed- 
ding candles upon which the golden dragons 
writhed; and sometimes in our path we met old 
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leprous beggars, remnants of a former horde the 
city had removed not long before. 

One afternoon we strolled along a wider street 
lined on both sides with spacious plaster houses 
with most ornate fronts and upcurved roofs. Out- 
side of one a servant sat before a row of flags and 
paper cash strung out before the door. Thinking 
it was a temple, we went in. An altar filled the 
middle of the room where sandalwood and incense 
burned. Beautiful painted scrolls hung on the 
walls, mellowed by time and incense smoke, and 
long robed priests were chanting while the candles 
burned. The sounds of muffled whispering now 
drew us farther on behind the altar screen, and fol- 
lowed by a group of dirty urchins from the street, 
we peered into a darkened portion of the spacious 
room and saw a group of well-dressed women with 
bound feet, who smiled at us and motioned franti- 
cally for others in the inner chamber just beyond to 
come “look see.” 

This was a private house we then discovered, 
and the master had just died. The priests and altar 
had been recently installed to guard his spirit on its 
darksome way. The women were his wives and con- 
cubines who mourned for him—ostensibly—but 
judging from their smiles and cheerful faces, easily 
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sustained their recent loss. In leaving we put money 
on the altar in a bowl, but instantly a servant of 
the household gave it back, protesting that it was 
not needed here. So seldom is this met with in 
China, that, really quite confused, we quickly took 
ourselves away. 

A little distance down that street we heard a 
frightful noise which sounded like wind instruments 
all out of tune, and following it we went inside a 
narrow alleyway and going through a darkened cor- 
ridor emerged into a court where a curious sight 
awaited us. 

Some forty little boys of various sizes stood in a 
line and blew upon their bugles, all in a different 
key, and each one trying to outdo the other with 
discordant sounds. Undoubtedly these were the 
future buglers of the fighting armies of the land; 
their little purple faces showed the vigor of their 
game, the goal apparently approached was noise 
regardless of tone, rhythm or harmony. We quickly 
closed our ears and fled! 

Outside their door, in Chinese clothes and play- 
ing in the gutter with a horde of little friends, 
I saw a white child with fair golden locks. The 
sight was startling to me and I stopped to see if I 
could in any way solve the riddle of her being there. 
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Her pale skin and pink baby cheeks could never be 
Chinese, and yet she chattered volubly to all her 
playmates in their native tongue. I watched her, 
and I then could see a slanted tilt to her blue eyes, 
a something Oriental in her physiognomy, intangi- 
ble but certain in its mark. Poor little girl—per- 
haps some foreign sailor’s child, whose father never 
will behold this incongruity! I hoped her nature 
would belie her looks—that it would be as Chinese 
as her face was white—for she must spend her life 
in these surroundings of poverty and dirt. I left 
her, wondering! 

And further down another narrow alleyway, I 
saw a native doctor and his patient just outside a 
fur shop, in the slimy road. The patient evidently 
had some trouble with his side, for the doctor, 
first took from the ground a dozen blunt and rusty 
needles of some different lengths, and carefully se- 
lecting one from out the group, punctured his ribs 
in various places, running the needles practically 
full length into the unwashed flesh—and then he 
sucked the wounds; and afterwards wrapped up a 
dried toad in a dirty bit of rag and gave it him. 

It seems almost unbelievable that although medi- 
cine has been practiced in China for long centuries, 
there seems to have been no progress in its history. 
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The science, handed down largely by word of mouth 
seems often to depend only on the individual doc- 
tor’s whim. But certain things are quite generally 
believed in, such as dried toads for stimulation of 
the heart; three different kinds of pulses, felt at one 
time, to diagnose a host of ailments; and the use 
of powdered deers’ horns; or bears’ gall stones for 
afflicted eyes. Puncturing in different parts of the 
body, such as I have just described, is particularly 
popular for rheumatism or for stomach pains, and 
tigers’ claws (unsterilized) for opening boils. 
Most efficacious of them all and even more so than 
ground tigers’ bones, are powdered dragon bones 
if ever they are found. Fortunes are spent upon 
them every year, and fortunes made from digging 
up old fossils of uncertain origin and selling them 
as such.* 

It has long been a belief, especially with the 
southern Chinese, that the eating of a certain snake 
is beneficial in the cure of leprosy and skin diseases, 
always so prevalent; and as a preventive as well, 
they are frequently indulged in. But perhaps most 
amazing of all is the fact that when a notorious 
bandit is to be executed, those greatly desiring to 





* From lecture by A. de Carl Sowerby. 
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attain courage will linger near the spot and after 
the execution rush forward to dip their bread into 
the spilled blood and eat thereof. 

To us it seems incredible that such a superstitious 
hold upon the minds of millions still exists—paral- 
lel in its ignorance with the days of Pliny, who in a 
chapter on the remedies used for jaundice, fevers 
and dropsy is described thus by Fabre: “‘A little of 
everything enters into this antique pharmacy: the 
longest tooth of a black dog; the nose of a mouse 
wrapped in a pink cloth; the right eye of a green 
lizard torn from the living animal and placed in a 
bag of kid-skin; the heart of a serpent, cut out with 
the left hand; the four articulations of the tail of a 
scorpion, including the dart, wrapped tightly in a 
black cloth, so that for three days the sick man can 
see neither the remedy nor him that applies it; and 
a number of other extravagances.” 

For many days I wandered thus about this dark- 
some city, into its depths where Western ways have 
seldom crept. Primitive methods still exist, prim- 
itive punishments, binding of women’s feet, and al- 
ways opium. The rickshaws, even, waiting by the 
river front are the last ones along the river—for 
from here one goes about in chairs. And these are 
worn-out dirty relics discarded from other towns, 
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with old and wheezing pullers who tie rusty bells 
upon the shafts to save them calling all the while. 
One afternoon I went inside a dark and reeking 
tallow mill and watched archaic methods, used for 
centuries I’m sure. Half-naked coolies stood about, 
or carried on their various kinds of work, others 
were bathing in a water kang, and in the middle 
of the,spacious room a monstrous heavy stone was 
pulled by a great lumbering water buffalo pressing 
out the beans. He wore blinders, and whenever he 
would stop, as he seemed prone to do, a nearby 
coolie whistled and again the beast would move. 
There were pails of cooling tallow, afterwards 
packed and sent away in strips of laced bamboo, 
and a tremendous wooden ram by which they 
pounded oil from out the powdered beans; and 
great round bean cakes wrapped in straw to fer- 
tilize the soil; and every kind of greasy, oily smell 
one could imagine permeating the somber room. 
Outside the city there were quite different things 
to see—things certainly more beautiful than all this 
inner, teeming squalid life. 
Upon a hill, back from the river I could discern 
a great white building in a group of trees, and asked 
the captain what it was. St. Julian’s Convent was 
the name, he said, and planned to take me there 
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that afternoon. We took a sampan and went down 
the river a short way, climbing the muddy bank, and 
crossed the land laid out to be a railroad station 
in a Chinese scheme that never has gone through. 
The rails are lying there, the tickets printed and 
the stationmaster draws a salary in veritable Chi- 
nese way! 

The convent grounds are planted richly with all 
kinds of palms and trees—the buildings beautifully 
white and clean, and two most cheerful looking 
white-robed sisters welcomed us and took us in. It 
is an orphanage for any hapless Chinese children of 
the place or country round about, where more than 
one hundred of them are now cared for. Many of 
them have been saved from terrible conditions, even 
from refuse heaps where, as little infants, they had 
been thrown away. 

Truly it is a noble work these sisters do! I am 
not of their creed, but I believe that they are carry- 
ing out Christ’s teachings to the letter, in this iso- 
lated distant spot. I visited the chapel where a 
service was then being held, a very simple and im- 
pressive sight. The walls were frescoed in Italian 
style, and on the altar gleamed tall burning tapers, 
with the priest and acolyte in silk and lacy robes. 
Twenty white sisters knelt before it, with white 
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veils, and then the Chinese children, wearing veils 
of black, who knelt behind them on low stools. The 
organ played—the sisters sang—the priest intoned 
his prayers. 

A shaft of sunlight cast its brightness on the last 
long row of babies, kneeling too—babies in clean 
little trousers and coats, their hair tied back dis- 
creetly in a stiff black braid, not Chinese fashion, 
standing up. ‘They clasped their dimpled hands, 
and some turned round and peeked at us, until 
a sister leaned across and told them all to pray. 

But in that group of waifs, we saw some fright- 
ful things—tragedies which the sisters afterwards 
explained. When children are abused in China there 
is no half way, and here were some examples, mer- 
cifully rescued and restored to life. A broken crip- 
* ple with his twisted arms and legs, and one whose 
nose was gone; a little blind girl, whose eyes were 
eaten with neglect, and yet another bearing fright- 
ful scars from burns; and others about whom one 
hesitates even to write. 

All of them, down to the little ones of five, are 
taught to work, spinning the cotton for their clothes, 
and making them. They learn to cook and sew, to 
wash, and to make lace to sell, and also do embroid- 
ery for the Church. Many will marry, so the sis- 
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ters said, and others stay with them as sisters, or 
perhaps to work; but all are self-supporting when 
the time comes for them to leave, and in the mean- 
time clean and bountifully fed—a state not achieved 
in China by many of this ill-conditioned class. 

The last day in Ichang, before the waters rose, 
which they did very suddenly, was most eventful 
and it seemed that every hour was replete with dif- 
ferent interests and experiences to look back upon. 

The captain knew that I was gathering data of 
all kinds, and so had asked a white-haired mission- 
ary of the town, whose thirty years of life in the 
Interior had made him cognizant of all these peo- 
ple’s ways, to come aboard our boat to talk to me. 

We sat out in the cool of the stern deck, watch- 
ing the Bromley kites which whistled overhead, and 
the missionary told me something of his work. A 
slender, blue-eyed man with ruddy cheeks and silvery 
hair, he spoke in a quiet unassuming way of the old 
days when the Chinese so bitterly resented him. He 
said that once a furious angry mob drove him and 
his wife from their boats and chased them to the 
Yamen (Chinese official’s home) where they dared 
not venture forth for a whole month. 

He also said that in these present days of so much 
banditry, most terrible atrocities occur, and he re- 
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lated many in detail. He talked much of the slave 
girls and their misery—particularly of a case he 
had just met with of a child who had been hung up 
by her wrists as punishment, until her arms drooped 
helpless and unfitted her for work. He said that all 
the stories I had heard of abused slave children and 
their sufferings were true; including one which hap- 
pened just a little while before quite near Shang- 
hai—and read me of it from the daily paper thus: 

“Cry Leads to Discovery of Boys and Girls in 
Crates Destined for Shanghai Child Slave Mar- 
ket!” 

“Bound, gagged and crated in two large packing 
cases, thirteen little boys and girls, ranging from 
seven to thirteen years of age, were discovered im- 
prisoned on board a Chinese junk here to-day when 
one of the little captives managed to make his cries 
heard. 

‘The children held in the living tomb of packing 
cases were held on board a junk lying off the Ching- 
men and their discovery clears up a mysterious wave 
of kidnaping that has swept the city for the past 
two weeks. The captives were destined to be sent 
to Shanghai to be sold as child slaves. 

‘It was found that the two packing cases were 
in the custody of an ancient crone who promptly 
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was placed under arrest, but the fragmentary re- 
ports of disclosures she is said to have made to the 
authorities reveal the existence of an organized band 
of kidnapers who have been operating in Soochow 
to supply the demand of the Shanghai ‘market’ both 
for young girls and young boys. . . . Records of 
the authorities show that the activities of the kid- 
napers have been widespread, for reports of the 
disappearance of children have been coming in at 
the rate of three or four a week in recent months. 
While in large measure the children kidnaped have 
been lured from humble homes, it has been found 
also that not a few have been taken from parents 
in fairly well-to-do circumstances. 

“When taken from the boxes the children were 
in a deplorable state of fright. Wads of cotton 
held in place by bands of cloth were found in the 
mouths of all the children and with arms bound 
behind them it was seen that they had been packed 
closely together on their feet in the two cases. In 
the corners of the two boxes small holes had been 
bored to supply air for the captives. 

“The outcry which led to the discovery was made 
by a little boy who had contrived to dislodge the 
binding around his head enabling him to eject the 
cotton from his mouth and then cry out.” 
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And worst of all he told me of a case of brutal 
banditry a day’s trip from Ichang, which had oc- 
curred three weeks before and which he said he 
knew to be quite true in each detail. 

In a small country village, the soldiers stole their 
only son, a boy of fifteen years, from a house of 
moderate wealth, and sent a letter to his father 
asking for a sum of money in exchange for his re- 
lease. 

The sum was far too large for them to pay, and 
after selling everything they had, they sent a mes- 
senger to them with half of it, imploring his re- 
lease. They waited patiently—expectantly—until 
at length, wrapped in a gory bag, half of their own 
son’s body was brought back. 

But fortunately these are not my last impressions 
of Ichang, for that afternoon before we sailed was 
given up to picnicking and tramping through a most 
romantic and historic glen—the far-famed San Yu 
Tung. 

Our gunboat, the Elcano, lay in her berth not 
far away where she had been all winter, and the 
day before, the Commander had come aboard ask- 
ing our little group of first class passengers to tiffin 
on her deck. Afterwards he took us in a launch 
about six miles beyond Ichang and landed for the 
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afternoon. We all walked up the deep ravine where 
a clear rushing stream sang on its winding rocky 
way—and iridescent kingfishers perched on feath- 
ery branches in the brilliant sun. High mountains 
shut us in, towering above the crystal waters in 
rich somber blacks and emerald greens. One could 
not think of a more peaceful, or romantic spot! 
Soon after landing we passed by a group of small 
mud houses with thatched roofs, whose dwellers 
stood and watched us seriously for not so very many 
white-faced men pass by this way. And further on 


we heard above us—almost as though from the , 


clouds—exploding firecrackers, and looking up we 
saw on a high shelf of rock, a temple front. From 
a wide open window leaned a priest lighting the 
crackers so that we should thus discover from their 
noise his almost hidden temple in the rocks. 

And so we climbed a steep and winding path, very 
precipitous at times, and finally, almost breathless, 
reached the lofty temple of the San Yu Tung. (The 
Temple of the Three Travelers.) The name is 
taken from an incident in the T’ang Dynasty some 
thousand years ago, when this same cave was visited 
by three travelers each of whom eulogized it in a 
poem, a precedent afterwards followed by other fa- 
mous visitors of more recent dynasties. 
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We now passed through a white arched gateway 
over whose ornate portals were blazoned in Chinese 
characters this musical legend: “Of hills and water 
the sounds are pure.” And just beyond we went 
inside the spacious cave, in which for centuries a 
temple has existed, as it does to-day. 

Dim vaulted rooms where incense burned and 
strange gods in seclusion dwelt, now met our eyes. 
It was theatrical, uncanny, and remote from daily 
outside life—this obscure temple overhanging the 
ravine. A gray robed, shaven priest with gentle 
mien soon welcomed us, and bade us see the deeper 
caves beyond. | 

Small burning lamps but half revealed, in the two 
outerchambers, natural altars in the living rock on 
which were gilded gods, and gods of stone, and 
plaster goddesses in dingy satin robes, and a long 
row of gilded Johans ranged along a natural shelf— 
brass Buddhas, a Quan Yin with a small infant in 
her arms upon a golden lotus throne, and behind 
scarlet curtains drawn together there was placed 
a black faced god with two attendants of grotesque 
appearance, hidden from all public gaze. 

Now we had reached a low dark opening in the 
massive wall, above which perched a monster 
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carved of stone, and with a lighted taper in his hand 
the priest now bent his body very low, and we all 
followed, passing by two silent standing figures of 
cold stone. Within was darkness, where the pene- 
trating taper threw its ghostly light and dimly we 
could see another vaulted roof and long stalactites, 
which in ancient writings have been likened to bam- 
boo, and heard the dripping of the water from a 
little spring. 

Only a week before, the priest explained, bandits 
had come upon them in the night, taking their food 
and clothing and their savings of a year—some forty 
dollars which they counted a sad loss. It seems 
not even priests and temples are exempt in these 
uncertain days! In leaving we now gave him money 
for a bowl of tea and thanked him for his kindly 
hospitality and went once more below into the silent 
glen. 

Over a narrow rocky footpath we now walked 
about two miles beside the limpid waters of the 
stream, and often crossed it over stones the carriers 
had placed along the way. The sun was hot; our 
feet were almost bruised with rocks; the water 
looked inviting and I wished that I could take a 
swim in a deep mossy pool we circled. Often on 
the wav we met a line of dark-skinned carriers with 
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their laden baskets strapped upon their bending, 
naked backs. 

These carriers come long distances bearing their 
burdens daily up and down the deep ravine—they 
know no other life. Their bodies, wearing but short 
loose cotton drawers, were almost black from sun. 
Many wore queues; straw sandals shod their 
toughened feet and wide straw hats prevented sun- 
stroke in the noonday heat. ‘Their baskets, I felt 
certain, were the models used to-day, which the 
guides carry in the Adirondacks back at home. They 
pad them with thick straw, but even then the straps 
make purple ridges on their shoulders, from their 
weight. Each man is armed with a stout metal 
pointed stick to balance himself as he crosses the 
swift water on the stones. Often we passed them 
resting by the way, smoking and talking, sleeping, 
or merely sitting idly if alone. 

Were I an artist, I would yearn to paint a canvas 
of this lovely dreamy glen; the azure sky, the jade 
green mountains and the foaming waters far be- 
low—and standing out—a splash of vivid color, I 
would put a bronze-skinned, black-haired carrier— 
just as I saw them—with a load of golden pumeloes 
upon his swarthy back. 

And finally we heard the singing of an incense 
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mill, and making a sharp turn, we saw, a little fur- 
ther on, a low thatched building where sweet-smell- 
ing bay leaves are ground into powder, for the tem- 
ples’ incense sticks. 

By the time we reached it the song had turned 
into loud screeching of the waterwheels. An old 
man soon appeared and acted as our guide, show- 
ing us all the secrets of the small mud building where 
the future perfumes of the holy temples were 
evolved. 

One room was packed with dried bay branches, 
and outside were the stripped leaves; which later we 
saw pounded into atoms by a row of ponderous 
stone hammers functioned by the noisy waterwheels. 
The room was closed, and heavy powder filed it to 
suffocation, so that no one could remain inside. And 
when the hammers stop their alternating work, the 
powder settles thickly on the floor, is swept in bas- 
kets, carried out and packed in round paper bun- 
dles for the carriers to take away. Later in other 
parts, this powder, mixed to paste, forced by foot 
pressure through a wooden press, appears in worm- 
like form, and then is cut and laid out in the sun to 
dry, and sold as incense to be burned before the 
waiting gods. 

The old man at the mill would not take silver 
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which we offered him, but told us plainly coppers 
were his due. He scorned the silver pieces, but he 
gladly took the heavy coppers which we had—much 
less in actual value—but undoubtedly the only cur- 
rency he understood. And so we left him satisfied, 
and turning our steps backwards now retraced our 
way. 

As we emerged from the glen, we stood on a 
high rock, and gazed into the distant river gorge— 
the veritable gateway to the West. From out its 
depths, where dim hills melted into distance, and 
a misty veil hung low, the white sail of a junk 
emerged and a long streamer of gray smoke be- 
longing to a river boat which had gone upstream 
in the morning and had struck a rock, disabling 
her and causing her return. 

This was the case of many boats which now were 
daring to ascend in such low water, and we knew 
that one had been completely sunk the week before, 
quite broken on the jagged reefs. At any rate, I 
had great confidence that our captain was discreet; 
and one must take big chances to see anything of 
life, and so I did not fear the Upper River journey 
which would begin the following day. 


CHAPTER XVII 
GORGES AND BANDIT LAND 


IGHT feet of water—the ship’s clock sounded 

one bell—and the Robert Dollar II set forth 

into the starry dawn in confidence that all was well. 

The captain, pilot, and first officer stood silently 

upon the bridge—the front shut in with steel sheets 

to protect them from the bandit shots. In this event 

steel windows too are closed and all of us would 

gather there for safety’s sake. We now had on 

board an armed guard of marines, as well, for we 
were sailing into bandit land. 

The anchor chain was wound, the engines 
throbbed, bells rang, and deck hands ran about. 
The quiet sailing of our river boat was filled with 
a tense feeling of excitement for we knew that for 
four days we should traverse treacherous waters, 
very often in a treacherous land. 

I went below, and picked my way along the decks 
past sleeping Chinese passengers, and stood far out 
upon the bow, which had no covering above, to bet- 
ter watch the coming of the dawn. The waters 
rushed and boiled, almost beneath my feet, and 
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very soon we reached the narrow Ichang Gorge 
with mountains towering above on either side. 
Ahead of us the lights of a proceeding steamer 
gleamed and twinkled jewel-like as though from out 
the opening of a cave. Our whole boat seemed to 
pulsate with her freedom and the desire to go on, 
after her week of rest. A Chinese sailor in the bow 
sang out the depths he measured with a bamboo 
pole—a heavy wet mist bathed my face. 

I thought of all the sailors of past centuries who 
started forth upon this voyage, knowing the perils 
that they faced and wondered if I did not feel a 
remnant of their keen anticipation, for the mystery 
of it all seemed to surround me and I tingled with 
an excitement which I had not felt before. 

Slowly a grayness crept into the sky, the darkness 
seemed to lift its velvet curtain to replace it with a 
smoky one of pearly gauze through which I could 
discern the steep and wooded sides through which 
we were passing. 

For sixteen miles we took a winding course 
through Yellow Cat and Lampshine Gorges which 
together form the Ichang Gorge. Sunrise appeared 
a flaming glory overhead, casting its brightness 
over deep ravines and waterfalls; upon small shrines 
in the sheltered places of the overhanging rocks, 
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and little homes perched high above the water mark, 
and temples in their groves of lush bamboo. 

Half-naked fishermen stood here and _ there 
along the way beginning their long day at earliest 
dawn. Against a deep blue sky in jagged outline 
stood high palisades of rock, or weird formations 
which resembled grotesque monsters, very horrible. 
And there were some which looked like lovely 
medieval castles reaching up into the very sky; and 
always in my ears I[ heard the rushing of the waters 
through the gorge. 

Would all the four days of this journey be as 
tense and as expectant as this most dramatic start- 
ing out, I wondered idly. ‘There were small clus- 
ters of stone houses with their sloping roofs of 
thatch which looked like English cottages I’ve seen, 
and many built of plaster with white board trim- 
ming much like chalets I have visited in Switzerland. 
The architecture of the houses was entirely changed, 
and from here on the “Swiss chalet” types were 
much in evidence, with long and sloping roofs, in 
no way following the Chinese lines of upcurved 
eaves. They usually stood in terraced patches high 
up on the mountain sides and safe from the rising 
waters of the gorge. 

The gateway closed behind us and pink fleecy 
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clouds beckoned us onward into wider reaches 
where the towering mountains spread away into dim 
purple ranges melting into misty sky. Here was a 
junk aground, the singing crew and trackers bend- 
ing double in their efforts to unloose her from the 
sands; their chants grew louder as we passed but 
all their efforts had proved worthless when we left 
them out of sight. 

Colossal boulders stood out in the stream, in fact, 
for fourteen miles or so, a veritable wilderness of 
rocks surrounded us. The rising waters covered 
some, but like an evil dream they threw their jagged 
islands and long monster talons in our path. The 
waters here are likened to Niagara all unleashed! 

The trackers, now prepared for accidents, had 
built low wooden sheds along the water’s edge with 
coils of heavy bamboo tow-lines for emergency. 
Sampans and junks all hugged the shore and not a 
sound was heard on board our boat except the 
throbbing of the engines and the ringing of the signal 
bells. 

Heavy mists hung below the mountain tops and 
tall and bare-trunked trees with bushy tops, resem- 
bling in the distance tropic palms, dotted the moun- 
tain sides. The colors of the poppies, bridal wreath, 
and new bamboo with delicate young leaves were 
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exquisite, and sometimes a thin row of shoots would 
form a screen through which one could perhaps dis- 
cern the outlines of a cottage or a temple shrine. 
In Chinese paintings I had often seen such pic- 
tures thus portrayed. 

And now we saw the trackers at their back-break- 
ing work edging the shoreline, climbing over jagged 
rocks, across high boulders or on narrowest of 
ledges high above the water marks. Harnessed like 
animals, half-naked in the sun, wading waist deep 
along the shore or bending till their fingers clutch 
the earth, these human beasts of burden labor thus, 
chanting throughout the hours of the day. What 
is their gain?—a rice bowl and a dull blue cotton 
covering for their weary limbs. And yet the strug- 
gle for existence is so great that they resent the 
steamers quite as bitterly as do the masters of the 
sailing junks—for it means loss of very livelihood to 
thousands of them every year. 

One does not wonder at this feeling of antagonism 
towards the steamers which exists Up River, for 
in every way they have quite paralyzed the life and 
trade of all the sailing craft. "The smaller boats 
are always built with scarcely any freeboard and 
are swamped most readily by the fierce rapid wash of 
steamers passing by. Some captains are consider- 
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ate—as ours was—and slow down for them, thus 
letting them get by; and others who relentlessly pro- 
ceed, heedless of the helpless smaller craft and 
swamping them, are marked men on the river and 
their ships become the target for cold lead. And 
from my point of view they quite deserve their pun- 
ishment ! 

Often we saw a laden junk before us, with the 
master standing in the bow urgently signaling us 
by waving of a flag, tied to a long bamboo. His 
boat was at our mercy, with its cargo and its crew, 
and all were terrified that they would swamp! Our 
captain took no chances and although it meant delay 
to us, would always slow down even for the small- 
est sampans in our way. To answer them, he blew 
a long blast on the siren, which they understood. 

No doubt the greatest danger in this river lies 
in its vast uncertainties. By navigating at low tide 
the treacherous rocks and shifting sands, to a degree 
are learned; but there are other perils to be coped 
with worse than these—the hidden rapids, the sud- 
den rise and fall of water depths, the whirlpools, 
and the avalanche of waters rushing through the 
narrow gorges like a boiling cauldron which at times 
no boat may dare to navigate. 

There are phenomena quite peculiar to these 
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parts—the “Running Whirlpools” with no special 
or set course, which traverse the whole river’s 
breadth at will, tossing the monstrous junks against 
each other, snapping their prows off on the rocks, or 
quite reducing them to kindling wood. There is the 
fa-shin or “boil water” which will regularly appear 
at intervals near certain rapids when the waters 
are no longer low. A turbulence appears, a veri- 
table boiling—then comes slack water and the swift 
return, then normal flowing of the race, occurring at 
set intervals. One steamer, fourteen years ago, the 
“Shuturn,” found herself completely stranded by this 
“boil.” As she approached the rapid head the fa-shin 
came and left her high and dry upon a reef. 

There are “quicksands” caused by moving silt, 
and in the winter very dangerous fogs, and every- 
where the jagged shingle banks (stone formations 
of every kind). 

No wonder that the river people paint their three 
River Gods together on the rocks to guard them as 
they travel up and down, and build their temples 
and pagodas all along the way. The gods must 
sleep at night, however, so when darkness comes 
the sailors make their moorings and the river sees 
no moving sail upon its fearsome waters until dawn. 

Sometimes the captain invited me to come up on 
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the bridge where I enjoyed an unobstructed view. 
While he stood at the “telegraph” the Chinese pilot, 
in long black satin coat and satin shoes, sat on a 
high stool peering through the openings in the 
front with the quartermaster and two sailors stand- 
ing in the rear. 

Their whole attention fixed upon our course, these 
men upon the bridge held all our lives within their 
hands. I often watched the pilot, elegantly dressed, 
his dark face deeply lined. Sometimes a steward 
came with tea and towels to refresh him, which he 
took still sitting at his post. Quiet and steady dur- 
ing hours of utmost concentration he thus works— 
then goes below to smoke his opium pipe. 

All of these river pilots have grown up in junks— 
no white man is entrusted with this work. Even 
the captain must relinquish this responsibility, for 
no one ever knows the Yangtze as these native 
pilots do. 

When once we stopped, another pilot came 
aboard to see our engineer, bringing a message he 
had been entrusted with. I saw him on the deck, 
an older man with very kindly face and, even with 
its Oriental mask, there was something there which 
made me curious. 

“If you would like to know his story,” Roberts 
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said to me, “just ask the chief!’ This was at din- 
ner later in the day, when we were finishing our 
coffee and liqueurs. 

“What is it, Mr. Donald?” I demanded, much 
intrigued. “We are all ready for an after-dinner 
story and, unlike most of them, this can be true.”’ 

“Well,” thoughtfully replied the chief, ‘‘it’s not 
a very cheerful one—but it is true. This pilot had 
an only son,” he began, lighting a cigar, ‘who was 
third pilot on a Chinese gunboat here on the Upper 
River. 

“He and the old man were great pals, and the 
son was the only descendant to worship at his old 
dad’s grave when the time should come—and I 
guess they’d spent the last twenty years or so to- 
gether going up and down the river in the junks 
and steamers of the different lines. 

“The young pilot hadn’t been away from his 
father very long and had just been given this post, 
when one of these Chinese generals ordered them 
to proceed day and night up the river with the boat 
full of troops. 

“Tt didn’t do any good for the pilots to protest 
for those were military orders and so they were 
forced to go. They knew their River Guardians 
were not on the job after dark, and they knew the 
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rocks and currents were, so when they struck the 
reefs and were wrecked, the pilots weren’t in the 
least surprised. No bloody cock, or River Gods 
could do a thing for them in the dark of night! 

“Well, the old General ordered the three pilots 
out to be beheaded, and this nice old Chinese gen- 
tleman we saw this morning, stood and watched his 
only son executed for having done something he was 
in no way responsible for. After it was over, he 
turned his face away and never said a word.” 

“Has he never sought revenge upon the General?” 
I inquired. 

“No,” the chief answered, ‘‘and often he has to 
carry that same General up and down the river on 
his boat. But I should not like to be in the Gen- 
eral’s boots at those times,” he added thoughtfully, 
“nor travel on the same boat either. I think his 
time will come!” 

It seems almost hopeless to describe in any way 
the stupendous overwhelming grandeur of the many 
gorges through which we passed. Sometimes miles 
of gigantic tunnels cut by nature’s forces through 
mountains of sheer rock! Titanic mountains that 
never seemed to reach the sky, rose, range after 
range, and shut us in. Upon the sides of many in 
small patches of arable land, were miniature homes. 
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Their dwellers sometimes must climb a half day 
from the water’s edge to reach them, and women 
with bound feet must triple that time. 

There were other mountains where whole por- 
tions were cultivated in never-ending terraces up to 
the topmost peak—not one inch of soil being left 
unplanted. I had never dreamed that human beings, 
even in China, were forced to resort to such exigen- 
cies in order to maintain an existence. 

What could the lives of the children be, born 
on these precipitous mountain sides—completely 
isolated from the world—even the world of minia- 
ture toy boats which their baby eyes could but 
glimpse in the depths of the cavelike gorges far 
below! No doubt there have been generations of 
dwellers here whose years of childhood were spent 
in these eerie mountain tops and whose outside world 
consisted only of the passing river life so far below. 

From these obscure little farms among the clouds 
often come the sturdy trackers with their sure-foot- 
edness and hardened bodies fit to endure the crush- 
ing work by which they live. One can readily 
understand that they are totally unprepared for any 
other means of winning a livelihood, and that when 
this work is not available, because of the many river 
steamers supplanting the Chinese junks, their fate 
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is indeed a cruel one. They cannot readily turn to 
farming because most of the long mountain ranges 
upon which they live are formed of solid rock, and 
so they all but starve. It seems that progress must 
always carry human tragedies along its rough-hewn 
wake. 

Standing thus, sometimes hours at a stretch, upon 
the bridge, it seemed as though I looked into an- 
other world. There were sometimes gruesome 
corpses floating face downward carried by the rush- 
ing swiftness of the coppery stream—perhaps a 
tracker fallen from a cliff or men whose sampans 
had capsized; a woman slipping as she washed her 
clothes along the water’s edge, a dog or pig or don- 
key with black evil-looking vultures hovering above 
or perched upon the wretched victim’s back. 

Sometimes we went through rapids where we 
knew that underneath a surface smooth and calm, 
a veritable waterfall awaited any ship’s mishap. 
And in the Yei T’an Rapids just beyond a gorge, 
our boat stood still and never gained an inch. 

The waters foamed beneath us and our whistle 
blew, and every ounce of force was used. Our 
powerful engines were put to their fullest test, and 
belched forth smoke and flame, and soon the decks 
grew hot, but not the slightest progress could be 
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made. The rapids held us in an unrelenting grip 
and utterly refused to let us go! 

There were two hundred trackers just beyond 
we signaled for, but they were busy with a junk 
which also was unable to proceed, and so for about 
twenty minutes we were bound in these churning 
rapids quite uncertain of our fate! 

I heard the trackers chanting, “Chor—chor—” 
(Put your shoulder to it; put your shoulder to it) all 
in unison and saw them putting their utmost strength 
against the rope, their leader walking up and down 
the line encouraging or beating them as he saw fit. 
The sailors equally at work, bent at the yuloh of the 
junk as they too sang, a drummer beating out his 
signals from its deck. At last she moved, the haw- 
sers did not break; she crossed, and the long line 
of trackers now released, ran back along the stony 
shore to save us too. 

Our mate threw out a steel rope which they 
caught and fastened to a boulder, and our capstan 
was turned slowly round, and with their added pull- 
ing we now very slowly glided past the rapids, and 
were safe! 

From here, great danger lay in wait, and fre- 
quently we saw the small red lifeboats at their posts 
waiting to give assistance in event a ship was seen 
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in jeopardy of any sort. Their crews are expert 
and dart out with lines, at utmost speed, and some- 
times even swim the current, if they must. They 
know the places all along the way where they are 
likely to be called upon, and spend their lives in 
rescuing lost junks. 

The military boats all flew red flags with a white 
starlike emblem, and ‘plied up and down unques- 
tioned and uninterfered with whatsoever they might 
choose to do. 

We sometimes saw a gathering of soldiers stand- 
ing near the banks and wondered if we soon were 
to be fired at as we approached. ‘They carried guns 
and often eyed us stolidly, but not one troubled us. 
At such times we were never permitted to stand out 
on the lower deck. We passed an upturned Postal 
boat with a green cabin, which had foundered in 
the very spot where a junk had broken a week be- 
fore; and saw another waving to a lifeboat to 
stand by; and yet another junk whose hawser 
snapped and sent her spinning round. 

Although a trip up river in a junk would be a 
thrilling thing to live through, yet I was glad that 
I was sailing on a larger, safer kind of boat, with 
engines in perfect running order. At night we al- 
ways anchored in the stream, or drew to shore and 
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moored by spar. The latter took more time, and 
after it was done a sailor climbed up on the bank 
and painted water marks upon the rocks in case 
the river should suddenly rise or fall. No careful 
watching of our boat was ever spared! 

In spite of what transpired later on—to see the 
sun rise in these lovely spots, sending its brilliant 
rays across the poppy patches on the mountain 
sides, across the waters where the mists are scat- 
tered into veils of iridescent chiffon as it comes; 
to feel the cool air blowing in my face and know 
that as the pulsing engines now begin, another day, 
another lap of this long journey lies ahead, is a feel- 
ing I should truly like to have again. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MORE GORGES AND MORE BANDIT LAND 


HE very longest gorge of all we went through 

was the ‘‘Witch’s Gorge,’ an awesome place 
extending almost thirty miles, somber and gloomy 
with much gray-blue powdery color over rocky cliffs 
and craggy mountain sides. 

Old Captain Plant who knew each pebble of its 
winding length, describes it thus: ‘With an up-river 
breeze, enchantment will be added by the resonant 
cries of a thousand junkmen, as they shout and whis- 
tle to the wind-deity to aid them in their struggle 
against the mighty waters. 

“Throughout the whole length of the grand 
gorge the river winds round the base of precipitous 
cliffs, which rise almost perpendicular in places to 
a thousand feet and more in height, and are backed 
here and there by lofty and fantastic peaks—walls 
of solid rock with strata crumpled like paper, and 
set at various angles by great faults. In many parts, 
where the strata runs horizontally, these rocky wall- 
like sides are benched with terraces, the lower ter- 
races being fluted along their faces by thousands 
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of pot holes, bored vertically right down the water 
surface of the cliff to low water level, resembling 
somewhat the great pipes of an organ.” 

There are caves, and stalactite-looking forma- 
tions in long rows washed out of solid rock, and 
pebble grooves, and deep round holes like monster 
pieces of Swiss cheese, and gray, sandy beaches just 
the color of the rocks. In fact, in scores of ways 
the swirling of the copper colored waters filled with 
sand leave their devastating mark—in crevices and 
tunnels, fan shaped barriers, monster split-up slabs 
of granite and of boulder stones; to say nothing 
of horizontal lines of many zigzag patterns, and 
gigantic fungus-looking formations. Tons of “‘pud- 
ding stone’ are washed along the shore, square 
caves are as neatly cut as though by skillful hands, 
and some triangular. I could not picture anything 
more weird, as unreal and depressing to one’s soul 
as are some of Doré’s gruesome pictures I remem- 
ber seeing in my childhood days, in his great illus- 
trated Bible. 

In this medley of formations, I would sometimes 
spy a strip of cultivated earth, and perched upon 
it a tiny shelter of rough straw where watchers sit 
to guard the bright patches of green. Or crowning 
some high peak, a robbers’ stronghold would stand 
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boldly out. Sometimes the rocks themselves closely 
resemble these, but many were real bandit nests— 
safe points of vantage for the tufei, and we some- 
times even saw them with their guns. 

When coming out of this Witch’s Gorge we 
passed close underneath the Witch’s Mountain, fif- 
teen hundred feet in height, wherein an evil spirit 
dwells. But once we had gone by, we seemed to 
leave behind us all these supernatural thoughts, and, 
in bright moonlight, lay at anchor for the night. 

The following morning after passing safely 
through more rapids we entered the last long gorge 
of our journey—the Windbox or Bellows Gorge. 
The only way I can think of picturing this one, is 
to imagine that some monster deity in prehistoric 
days must have suddenly taken his magic saber and 
deeply cleaved the solid rock for many miles, cutting 
sheer through to the bottom, and then ordering his 
army of minions to carry the sliced-out pieces away. 

“In summer,” again says Captain Plant, in de- 
scribing this particular gorge, ‘‘the volume of water 
descending, increased ten thousandfold, rushes 
madly, cannoning from side to side in frantic efforts 
to escape the confines of the gorge. . . . At these 
times it is to all intents a huge sluice, through which 
the whole Yangtze dammed up to as much as one 
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hundred and fifty feet above its winter level is madly 
rushing.” 

It had not reached this terrifying condition as 
yet, but all through the length of this deep, rocky 
canyon the savage waters boiled and seemed to 
hunger desperately for us as their prey. At one 
point I noticed a wave of excitement pass through 
a group of the Chinese stewards gathered outside 
the serving pantry on our deck, and followed them 
as they hastened to the opposite side. We were 
passing the famous “‘coffins’’—formations of rock 
which resemble so closely the ends of coffins pro- 
truding from the cliff that many Chinese believe 
that they are really sarcophagi—but how they got 
there has ever remained to them a mystery. 

Who could conceive of coming suddenly upon 
one gigantic rock, towering from low water mark 
to the height of ninety-six feet! yet here it pierced 
the angry waters swirling round it—the Whirling 
Water Rock, also called the Goose’s Tail. When 
the river eventually creeps above its highest point 
the District Magistrate forbids all junks to navi- 
gate these parts. Poets for centuries have woven 
their thoughts about it into music-bearing lines, and 
one does not find it in any way difficult to give 
credence to the legend that beneath its foundations 
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lies a famous dragon castle, Kwei-long-kung, by 
name. 

Eventually emerging from this last of all the 
mighty gorges, whose very walls range from fifteen 
to twenty-five hundred feet, we passed beneath the 
ancient site of the White Emperor’s City, built by 
Lui-pei the famous Emperor of the Kingdom of 
Shu. Ruins of the walls are even to-day traceable, 
bringing to memory the stirring tales of the days of 
the Warring Kingdoms. 

Turning a sharp bend we now came upon a little 
mat-village on the long beach, whose days were 
already numbered by the rising waters, and a long 
row of smoking double brick ovens where white 
columns of steam emerged. It was a colony of 
salt boilers who collect the brine in pits in the sand, 
and then evaporate it in these capacious cauldrons. 

We were now but a few miles from Kweichoufu, 
where we were to anchor for coal and supplies of 
fresh food, and our boat soon began to slow down 
while crowds of passengers approached in sampans. 
I thought that I had often before witnessed con- 
fusion and pandemonium, but I soon came to the 
conclusion that it had been mere child’s play com- 
pared to this. Sampans laden with Chinese pas- 
sengers fairly hurled themselves upon us, sometimes 
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riding right across each other’s boats before their 
momentum could be in any way controlled. 

Before our steamer had really slowed down, all 
conditions and sizes of men, women, and children, 
staggering beneath every conceivable kind of box 
and roll, basket, and bag, were scrambling like mad- 
men across each other’s boats in their frantic en- 
deavors to reach our lower decks. I saw one man 
savagely clutch his wife’s head in both hands to 
steady himself as he jumped from the rail of his 
boat into a pile of chicken baskets in another; a 
coolie stick his comrade full in the stomach with his 
heavy boat-hook—the victim giving absolutely no 
heed in his terrified excitement; an old woman with 
bound feet balancing herself upon the rail of her 
boat as she edged along with both hands heavily 
laden; mothers nursing their infants, meanwhile 
shouting themselves purple in the face, as they at- 
tempted to admonish other heedless offspring in 
perilous positions. 

By way of diversion a large bamboo sedan chair 
was being hoisted above and fastened to our outer 
deckrail, and gray uniformed soldiers were making 
vain efforts to be allowed to board. Our armed 
guards stood below to keep them off, as carrying 
them was strictly against orders. One, more per- 
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sistent than the rest, however, managed to worm 
his way over the rail, and before the captain could 
get below to order him away he had slipped into a 
cabin and changed into civilian clothes. He never 
was found and we had the uncertain knowledge 
that we might be carrying in our midst a prominent 
general, a bloodthirsty leader of bandits, or just a 
simple coolie-soldier who wanted to go up the river 
on the Robert Dollar II. Miraculous as it may 
seem, not one of this writhing mass of humanity 
fell overboard; but I could well understand why 
we had seen corpses floating down the gorges, when 
so little heed of life is taken by these very river 
people who should realize so fully all their dangers. 

Here I noticed that most of the coolies wore 
white, blue, or yellow turbans wound turk-like in 
thick folds about their heads. Some were crownless, 
and others entirely covered their black hair and 
came well down over the forehead closely wrapped 
in twisted folds. And everywhere in Szechuan I 
saw them with their heads thus turbaned. Although 
I inquired in many ways I could find no one who 
knew the origin of this headgear, and I finally came 
to the conclusion that it had no doubt crept into 
the country long ago, through Turkish influence, and, 
adapting itself to the heat of the summer and the 
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intense cold of winter, had been finally accepted as 
a custom. 

Having watched these sampan passengers for 
about fifteen minutes and seeing no prospect of their 
panic coming to an end, I felt as though I should 
have a nervous chill if I saw another murderous 
boat-hook come careering through another strug- 
gling sampan group, and so I moved across to the 
other side to have a look at the gray turreted walls 
of Kweichoufu, above. 

Crow, Blake, and I waited until the captain was 
free to go ashore with us, and then we took a leaky 
sampan and crossed over. There was a flat, reeking 
shoreline, where little mat-huts lingered until the last 
moment of low water mark, and men and women 
laid out rows of coal briquettes in the sun to harden 
on the slimy sand. Pigs wallowed about, endless 
toilet buckets were being carried down the long 
foul steps, and I waded through a path of refuse 
and rotting vegetables with a horrible sickening sen- 
sation, and thought of how this newly arriving mis- 
sionary we were leaving here must feel! 

But I found the city itself even more horrible— 
in fact I never had encountered anything quite like 
it yet in China. The filth of centuries clung to 
muddy, slimy steps where water carriers had spilled 
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their buckets all along the way. We entered a heay- 
ily built gateway of blackened stone with studded 
doors, went up a flight of massive steps and an 
ascending pathway, and found ourselves in a long, 
dark alleyway lined on either side with open shops 
facing each other so closely that a row of narrow 
mats, stretching across their upcurved eaves, suc- 
ceeded in shutting away the sun and sky above. 

There was a butchers’ alley where myriad flies 
buzzed upon bleeding cuts of meat and dripping 
skins, and mangy curs slunk underfoot. An almost 
naked beggar whined at our heels, his face and 
hands all sprinkled with a grayish powder to en- 
hance the horror of his wretchedness. The people 
eyed us in a most unfriendly way, and every one I 
saw in all the crowded thoroughfares looked sickly 
and of low mentality. Half-starving cats with 
patches of hair entirely gone would sometimes sit 
in doorways, where black empty cages swung gloom- 
ily outside. A naked beggar sat against a wall all 
huddled underneath a filthy sheet, his eaten, bare 
leg sticking out. It was worse than any nightmare 
I had ever dreamed. 

Returning along the wall to the narrow street, 
high up above the waterfront, we came unexpectedly 
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to a temple with decorations of broken bits of por- 
celain studded into mosaic on its flat front. 

“Captain,” I said, “this is the first clean-looking 
building we have seen, let’s go in and rest a bit!” 

We were greeted most politely at the entrance 
doors by a priestess in gray robes and shaven head. 
Her voice was very deep and masculine, but her 
face was kindly and smooth and quite unwrinkled, 
notwithstanding her almost threescore years. The 
temple was immaculately clean—the pewter altar 
vessels gleaming, the bright flowers in the vases in- 
nocent of dust. I drew a long breath of relief and 
gladly accepted her kind invitation to follow her 
into another room for tea. 

The guest room to which she took us was equally 
spotless with red satin cushions on deep opium 
couches and chairs, and we sat about and drank 
her steaming bowls of tea, and listened to her con- 
versation. Sometimes she sat, contentedly gazing 
into space and saying not a word—then her deep 
voice boomed forth. 

She told us that the day before a blackbird had 
flown into her nunnery, and that she was keeping 
it for good luck. Such a happy omen had not come 
her way for a long time and was not to be lightly 
disregarded! Her voice grew deeper and more 
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resonant, and when Crow conversed with her in his 
scholarly Chinese he gradually drew forth these 
facts. 

There were no men attached to the temple, which 
is Buddhist, and she had lived there over fifty years. 
In the next room were some fifteen young girl 
acolytes whom she was training—their parents had 
left them with her that they might become priest- 
esses like herself. They all dressed in the garb of 
men with shaven heads and also tried to pitch their 
voices in deep keys, so that in another incarnation 

they might, with more facility, take on the sex they 
so much coveted. 

I asked if we might see them and she acquiesced 
most pleasantly, and took us further into the temple 
rooms. Here we found the children seated at long 
tables, chanting in different tones—all deep, how- 
ever, like a man’s—the lessons from their Buddhist 
teachings in the open books lying before them. Some 
had burned spots upon their scalps indicating that 
their novitiate was over, and all wore coarse blue 
cotton coats, and looked well-fed and clean and 
healthy, and intent upon their lines. These children 
treated their head-priestess with the utmost defer- 
ence and it seemed to me, in spite of her desire to 
be masculine, her attitude was motherly and gentle 
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towards us all, and most especially towards them. 

The pungent aroma of camphor wood now led us 
just beyond into a room where numerous carpenters 
were making coffins, and the spacious place was al- 
most filled with them in various stages—even the 
finished lacquered ones. 

In leaving we were once more taken through the 
outer temple room where goddesses in satin robes 
filled the deep altar space; and here our priestess 
stopped and pointed out the little image of Kuan 
Yang. She is the goddess of sick eyes, as indicated 
by a pair of painted black and white eyes fastened 
to her skirt. Every year she ministers to all the 
women of the country thus afflicted; hundreds visit 
her from distant parts and stay perhaps a week to 
worship and implore her aid. They sleep and eat 
within the temple rooms and pray to her long hours 
at atime. But if she does not hear them and with- 
holds her magic cure, the priestess sends them to the 
missionaries close at hand for foreign medicines and 
ointments which they gladly use. 

Our priestess also told us that the low booming 
of the temple drums we heard was being carried on 
for the invocation of rain. The country was in dire 
need of it, and every day processions filled the 
streets—the gods were taken out and left to suffer 
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in the broiling sun—the Southern City Gate was 
closed to keep out evil fire influences bringing heat, 
and every night the people prayed long hours in 
the temples for rain. 

I left our kindly hostess of the Ching Cl’ing An 
(Quiet, Peaceful Nunnery) with regret; her temple 
was the one bright spot that we had come upon in all 
this caravansary of squalor and of dirt. She had a 
peaceful soul which shone forth from her calm and 
happy face, and she had treated us with all the 
courtesy and hospitality that any friend could show. 

Then, suddenly we heard our steamer’s whistles 
blow—the coaling had been finished sooner than 
we thought, and we all ran back, down the steps 
and out across the shore with all the speed that we 
could make, and took a waiting sampan back again. 

The river scenery from this point is perhaps not 
less grand but more spread out, the mountains not 
so rocky or so near, the monstrous gorges finished, 
and more signs of cultivation all along the way. 
The thickly planted poppy fields and flowering wood- 
oil trees were much in evidence along the mountain 
sides. 

At Wanhsien, the ancient haunt of the beloved 
poet, Li T’ai Po, we anchored once again. His 
carved image in an open shrine is far up on the hill, 
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to bring to mind his poems of a thousand years 
ago. He was a very human poet, much beloved by 
all the people of the land; and perhaps it is not 
difficult to judge this by such lines as these, from his 
long-silent brush: + 


If heaven did not love wine 

There would be no Wine Star in heaven. 
If Earth did not love wine, 

There would be no Wine Springs on Earth. 


Three cups, and one can perfectly understand the Great Tao; 
A gallon, and one is in accord with all nature. 


Only those in the midst of it can fully comprehend the joys 
of wine; 
I do not proclaim them to the sober. 


In leaving we could see not far from the city, built 
on the top of a great rocky promontory, a refuge 
city: for the wealthy populace to flee to in times of 
bandit raids. A Standard Oil agent who came 
aboard to talk to the Captain told me that he had 
visited the place when over two hundred rich Chinese 
families had fled to it the previous summer. For 
nearly two hours he was carried in a chair, then 
ascended by a long flight of steps cut in the sides 
of the rocky height. There are but two entrances 


we te de ee ee es Ee ee ee ee 
1From Fir Flower Tablets, by Florence Ayscough and Amy 
Lowell. 
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to the refuge, he said, which are always guarded, 
and here is stored water (for there are no springs) 
and food, and comfortable houses have been built to 
harbor the refugees. Three times the previous sum- 
mer the place had been thus inhabited for many 
weeks. 

In listening to such bandit tales I wondered when 
our time would come, and that very night we had a 
visit from them all our own! The day had been a 
peaceful one. We had passed mountains fairly cov- 
ered with graves such as we saw at Kweichoufu, 
and mountains of terraced land, whose cultivated 
patches in bright greens and bits of bare rose-colored 
earth were reminiscent of old patchwork quilts hid- 
den away in long-forgotten attics of our childhood’s 
past. The sun was warm and glistened on the waters 
as on molten brass. 

We had passed near the Shih-pao-chai (Precious 
Stone Castle) built close against a shaft of rock 
above a little village nestling at its base. On top 
of the rock a Buddhist temple stands, which one 
must reach by climbing the nine stories of the tall 
pagoda leading up to it. The whole effect is most 
artistic and unique. 

Here long years ago from out a hole quite near 
the summit of the palisade, we’re told, a little stream 
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of rice was found to trickle out each day—enough to 
feed the monks. For ages this went on, until, alas, 
the monks in charge grew greedy and chiseled the 
hole to twice its natural size when, instantly, the 
rice had ceased to flow and to this day has not begun 
again. 

We also passed the somber mountain of Tien 
Tze, covered with ancient temples almost hidden in 
the thickly planted groves of trees. No Chinese 
ever ventures there alone, or after dark, when eerie 
and uncanny cries are heard, for this most celebrated 
mountain is the city of ‘““Feng-tu” or the “Abundant 
Capital” where the ‘Emperor of the Underworld” 
presides. Throughout the eighteen provinces of 
China, Taoist priests will burn a letter to this fear- 
some god when any one has died. The letter asks 
him to conduct the soul—soon to arrive at Fengtu- 
Cheng—through all the terrors of the world of 
shades. 

We anchored here but could not go ashore, and 
so I did not see the ghastly ‘“Emperor’s” wife who 
sits beside him in a new silk gown—a human skeleton 
about which there is told this gruesome story which 
our Chinese pilot narrated to Crow. 

She was a maiden of the little village of Ho-chow 
and in her bridal chair, about to wed—yjust as her 
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family had arranged for her—and even then pro- 
ceeding to the bridegroom’s house. But half way 
there the curtains of the chair were drawn aside to 
give her air, only to find it empty and the maiden 
gone. 

Much trouble followed, and a lawsuit on the 
bridegroom’s part against her parents, until at length 
the little maid came in a vision to her mother’s 
bed and told her that it was the powerful Infernal 
Emperor who had claimed her for his own, and 
snatched her from her happy bridal chair. 

At her behest the families both hastened to the 
awesome Temple of the Dead and found a slender 
skeleton seated beside the deity! So to this very 
day the country people, every year, bring her a new 
silk dress and put it on her, for they pity the poor 
little cheated bride. 

The pilot also showed him, written in Chinese, 
the following passport which the monks had sold 
him for one dollar, insuring him safe conduct 
through the underworld, providing it were burned 
immediately upon his death, or buried with him, 
hidden in his girdle: 


Passport showing the road to the Underworld, issued by 
the “Son of Heaven,” at the Fengtu Mountain in the Prov- 
ince of Szechuan: 
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“In the matter of issuance of passports, the Great 
Ruler, Sen Lo, upon the application for passport 
of Chiao An Tze, a Buddhist, residing in the dis- 
trict of Wan, the eighth month, Year of the Pig, 
issued this as an evidence as approved by the North- 
ern Zodiacal Star, the Great Holy of the Middle 
Heaven, whose duty is to deliver the sufferers. 

“Tt is understood that while Buddha was in the 
Chi Shu Garden, which is for the orphans and child- 
less, in the country of Shieh Wei, giving an oration 
to the Ta Pi Chiu multitude, there gathered to- 
gether a large audience of angels and their light 
shined throughout the world. 

‘““The men and women born in this world have no 
fixed limit of life, most of those who fail to devote 
their life to goodness consequently fall into per- 
dition, not considering the difficulties with which 
their bodies are obtained to be born in the middle 
Kingdom. Even if they succeed in being born in 
this world, it is difficult for them to get on the path 
of rectitude, thus many are deceived and enter the 
heretical ranks, indulging in sensuous desires, crafti- 
ness, and all kinds of evil, until both rich and poor 
find happiness rare, evils abundant, and death un- 
avoidable. Once they get into Hades, their sins are 
boundless. 
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‘Now we have the sympathy of Buddha for the 
preservation of living beings, and broadly extend 
compassion and grant this passport for the salvation 
of life of all mortals in the universe and to deliver 
them from the hells. 

‘All good and believing men and women who re- 
ceive Buddha in their hearts and repeat his name 
‘Lan-u-si-fang-tsieh-ying-o-mei-t’o-fu’ forty thou- 
sand times, and wear this passport on their bodies, 
will be protected by all kinds of gods, be cleaned of 
their sins and have entrance into the kingdom of 
happiness. They will be allowed to pass all barriers 
without fear and should any seek to obstruct the 
way, then the heavenly god of the three continents, 
Wei-T’oh, will send to your protection his spirit 
soldiers to arrest the obstructors and carry them off 
to Feng-tu for punishment. 

‘The foregoing guide is given to the believer 
Chiao An Tze to be carried as a passport. 

‘This is issued on the seventh day, eighth moon 
of the Year of the Pig. 

“The God of the Earth, who delivers the sufferers 
and forgives sins, in charge of the tenth section of 
the demons dens of the underworld city, within the 
boundary of the Lan-u dark valley, issues this solemn 
declaration.” 
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It was sad indeed to have to sail away, realizing 
that because we could not go ashore and purchase 
one of these mystic passports, we had lost the one 
great opportunity of finding an easy and sure path 
to heaven, without any life of sacrifice or suffering 
here on Earth! In fact that very night, we thought 
that possibly the time had come when it would be 
most comforting to have these passports, for while 
at anchor we were all surprised by bandits, and en- 
sued long watchful hours of uncertainty until the 
morning came and we could sail away. 

We were lying in a very narrow portion of the 
river where the water ran more quietly, and the 
high mountains rose precipitously from the shores 
on either side. Dinner finished, we went out on 
deck, and, seated in our comfortable wicker chairs, 
the men all talked and smoked, while I was listening 
to the night sounds underneath the stars. Frogs 
croaked, the water murmured pleasantly—a great 
red moon came up and made me wish our deck lights 
could be dimmed. A peace and stillness reigned ex- 
cept for the persistent calling of a whip-poor-will, 
and insects just beginning to appreciate that Spring 
at last was here. 

A sampan crowded full of standing men paddled 
across and tied up to our sides but as this happened 
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almost everywhere we stopped, no heed at first was 
paid. Then signal lights upon the mountain sides 
close to our boat blinked back and forth quite un- 
mistakably, and very soon the Chinese comprador 
came to our deck and asked excitedly to see the 
captain who had just come from the bridge. 

“Captain,” he said, ‘plenty robber man have got 
—my have fear! Very bad man all!” 

The guard was sent below to order them away, 
and at the sight of them, well-armed, the sampan 
pulled deliberately off and to the other shore. The 
lights still twinkled through the trees, however, and 
we in full view of them all—whoever they might be 
assembled on the banks—knew that we offered easy 
targets in the deck lights; and fully realized too 
that if they so decided nothing could really stop a 
band of them from coming on our decks, except our 
small guard and the captain’s stock of ammunition 
and guns. 

Another load of standing men now joined the 
sampan when much parley followed; then it also 
slowly glided over to our sides, and one in uniform 
announced that they must come aboard and search 
the ship! And here the comprador, quite white with 
fright and shaking visibly, again came up and begged 
the captain to depart at once. Of course he realized 
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that he would be the first one captured as he had 
charge of so much of the cash! 

But a most strategic thing was now resorted to— 
a monstrous searchlight was brought out, so power- 
ful that no one could endure its direct light, and 
turned upon the two packed sampans, and played 
upon the mountain sides where all the signal lights 
still gleamed until they all quite disappeared. The 
captain brought me a small pistol and I went to 
bed, but all the others stayed on deck till dawn— 
and fortunately no more trouble followed from our 
“robber men.” 

The following morning a curious and interesting 
thing was brought to my attention as we passed the 
first large tributary we had come to in the last six 
hundred miles of sailing. It was the Kung t’an Ho 
whose clear waters, reaching the copper tinges of 
the Yangtze, mark a decided area of their own 
far out into the river. When the Great River is at 
times impassable, both Hankow and Canton may 
be reached by navigating this less dangerous Kung 
t’an Ho. 

However, even here, the smaller boats are often 
in jeopardy, and so have been evolved an amazingly 
constructed type of craft called Waipiko or ‘“‘crooked 
sterns.” I could distinctly see a long line of them 
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moored along the river’s edge and should once 
more be at a loss to describe them technically were 
it not for Captain Plant, who has written of them 
thus: 

“They are certainly the most curious boats in the 
Yangtze, being built with a twist in the hull so 
pronounced that the deck at the after end of the boat 
is almost perpendicular to the deck at the fore-end. 
... The higher corner of the crooked sweep, which 
is worked from a high crazy-looking structure, 
something akin to a flying bridge, built up amid- 
ships.” To the uninitiated in such matters, Sir 
Archibald Little’s description of them is much more 
understandable: “It is just as though a giant had 
taken an ordinary junk in his two hands and wrung 
it a quarter way round.” 

Here, too, we passed long lines of soldiers drill- 
ing on the beach outside the town of Fu-chow. The 
soldiers were more and more in evidence as we pro- 
ceeded and we could often see large groups of 
them quartered in temples or pavilions or even pri- 
vate houses, much to the terror of the dwellers in 
the little farms. 

High-walled refugee compounds had been built 
in isolated spots for unprotected people from the 
countryside to flee to when looting and pillage 
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threatened them, and lofty lookout towers, gar- 
risoned and with four balconies built round their 
tops, were placed strategically where terror-stricken 
victims might stand watch and give alarm. 

The people throughout this region now have ar- 
ranged that in every family there shall be at least 
one armed man. When robbers come he shoots a 
volley which is quickly answered all along the line; 
they hasten to each other’s aid and sometimes thus 
will overcome the attacking bandits, if the opposing 
numbers are not large. I sometimes heard their 
guns, and re-echoing cries and calls resounding 
through the stillness of the night, and wondered who 
was winning in the fight. 

Just before reaching the city of our destination we 
passed a lovely temple with a grove of jade bamboo 
encircled by a girdle of white fence. Below it on 
the shore, in quite heroic size, a golden Buddha sits 
within an open shrine, to whom the Chinese captains 
all kowtow, and offer up cock’s feathers, and im- 
plore safe passage for their junks on the downward 
voyage. 

This Buddha in his calm serenity, who gazes 
riverward throughout the years, is the last note of 
peace or purity to hold one’s thoughts while in the 
nightmare city of Chungking. Vast and sprawling 
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is this squalid plague spot, set upon a lofty hill, teem- 
ing with human life too numerous to count, with 
rats and mangy curs and monster swine; and on the 
mountains, circling it with graves impossible to num- 
ber, the very largest cemetery in the world. 

“Rugged mountains hem the city round about. 
Outside the walls bedraggled houses are built on 
piles, and here, when the river is low a hazardous 
population lives on the needs of the watermen; for 
at the foot of the rock a thousand junks are moored, 
wedged in with one another tightly, and men’s lives 
here have all the turbulence of the river.” 

The country round about is very beautiful, so I 
am told, but I could not visit it for our boat must 
return as soon as her cargo was replaced by ship- 
ments of valuable musk, silver, and woodoil. Our 
passengers now disembarked, and others took their 
places in our midst, and not with any feeling of 
regret did I feel again the throb of engines in the 
early morning of our downward trip and leave a city 
that to me surpassed all thoughts of dirt and horror 
my imagination ever could have conjured. 


GHAP LER AX LX 
SHIPWRECKED 


EFORE I was awake the boat crept out of 
Chungking’s noisy teeming landing, underneath 
the overshadowing hill. By now I had grown so 
accustomed to the clamor of the river life that I 
could sleep quite undisturbed, and it was not until 
long after eight that I became conscious of the mo- 
tion of the engines, and knew that at last we were 
started on our downward way. 

Ringing for my usual morning coffee, I drank it 
leisurely, thinking how swiftly we should now tray- 
erse the great rush of waters which had caused us 
such anxiety and such keen effort to ascend. Even 
had I been aware that at that moment we were 
going full speed through the most treacherous reefs 
the river knows, I should not have felt afraid; for 
some way, the modern aspect of these river steam- 
ers, the confidence I felt in the officers and crew, the 
luxurious conventional fittings, electrical bells, and 
white-coated stewards, had settled my thoughts into 
a similar feeling of conventionality, and the danger 
of jagged rocks and foaming whirlpools seemed re- 
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mote—belonging only to sail-rigged junk or egg- 
shell sampan. 

The cabin boy appeared with steaming coffee, and 
in my negligée I sat and sipped it, thinking of all the 
happenings of the day before, when suddenly I felt 
the crunching of the rocks beneath us, and the sudden 
swerve of the steamer’s course. Springing quickly 
from my berth, I slipped on my long fur coat and 
stopped to put on shoes and stockings, calling to a 
passing figure running past my windows on the deck. 

“Are we on the rocks?” I questioned, anxiously. 

‘““Yes,’’ came the faint reply, as he was hastening 
on. Then came a second tearing, shattering en- 
counter of the ship, and realizing the terrific danger 
we were in, I rushed from out my cabin down the 
narrow deck, aft, towards the dining saloon. The 
great ship was already listing rapidly towards the 
mad torrent of copper-hued water—she was almost 
overturned—and to my horror I saw its molten, 
boiling mass already curling above the nearby rail. 

Could I but reach the saloon deck, I thought, I 
might pass its swift advance before it caught me, but 
more rapidly than one could describe, the stern sank 
into the foaming watery abyss and what seemed like 
a mighty ocean wave washed me across the rail. 

An eternity of darkness followed during which I 
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swam, blindly, intuitively, unconsciously holding my 
breath, but consciously calculating that it was the 
end. At length the tons’ of water which enveloped 
me seemed to lighten their crushing weight and to 
my amazement I came to the surface. I saw the 
ship half submerged at quite a distance before me, 
chairs and duffle floating in the current not so very 
far away. Not a human being was in sight—they 
were all crowded on the bow, the only spot of 
safety left to them. Still I swam on, feeling that 
each stroke must be the last, so heavy were my long 
wet coat and shoes, and so nearly spent had I be- 
come. 

A whirling object came my way which now I des- 
perately clutched only to have it crumple up between 
my weary fingers; and then I lost the final vestige of 
belief that I could live, for the river was bearing me 
furiously on. I closed my eyes, but to my intense 
amazement felt the rocks beneath my feet! 

How could it be, for I had seen no land; and 
once again I was washed out, an atom hurrying to- 
wards what seemed but certain death! No visions 
of my past surged through my thoughts as I had 
often heard happened to drowning men—only a 
great regret that I had come and left Pierre whom 
I should never see again! And then, as though it 
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were a dream, remembering the rocks which I had 
touched, I made a superhuman effort and I swam 
with all my strength. 

My feet once more were on them, and I dragged 
myself up their round, slippery sides upon a low flat 
shingle island where the boat had tried to beach. 
Standing there all alone, it seemed as though it were 
not I at all! I almost seemed to look upon my own 
dripping form as quite another human being than 
myself dragged by my wet fur coat and with my 
long locks of black, soaked hair I heard a rasping 
breathing, as my crashing lungs, quite slowly re- 
sumed their normal regularity—but not a drop of 
all that muddy ocean had I taken in my mouth—and 
soon I breathed more freely, and walked slowly up 
the rocky beach near where the shattered ship now 
lay, holding upon its bow its scores of living, and 
below, its toll of dead. 

Standing and watching the wild panic of this fran- 
tic Oriental group so suddenly entrapped upon its 
deck—held just too far away to land—I saw our 
captain with the mate and engineer holding the lives 
of all within their hands. One sign of weakness on 
their part and, I was sure, madness and frenzy 
would, like a flash, take possession of these shouting, 
struggling Chinese men and women, crowding in 
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mass against the tilted rail. But they were calm 
and by sheer force of will held the wild, frantic 
Chinese passengers and crew in check and thus pro- 
tected the small group of first-class passengers, who 
otherwise would not have stood a chance. 

When the ship struck the captain instantly had 
turned her towards the island, where she rushed full 
speed—her throttles open and her engines at their 
highest power—making for the shingle bank. 

I realized then as not before the force of such 
men with a mob of panic-stricken Orientals; and I 
realized too that if our ship had held a single flaw, 
her engines not in perfect working order and her 
steering gear the least bit wrong, we never should 
have made the island, for her sides were torn away. 
In less than two minutes she had sunk, all but her 
bow, and only swiftest action on the part of captain 
and of engineer had saved the lives of those whom 
now I watched upon her forward deck which stuck 
up from the waters surging round the tragic wreck. 

But now I dreaded lest the fickle river should begin 
to rise and cover the low island where it had been so 
recently. The stones and sand were still wet from 
the waters creeping over it a day or two before, and 
I knew too well that in an hour, sometimes, such a 
treeless spot will lie submerged. 
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Again, we were in bandit land—and what rich 
booty we, so helpless now, would be! 

A lifeboat soon was lowered, but a score of 
Chinese passengers jumping within its sides, 
swamped it as quickly as it reached the water with 
its human freight, and half of them fell out and 
quickly drowned. After it gained the shore a rope 
was shot across and some more daring than the rest 
came spinning over by their hands. Upon the fated 
ship I watched a mother with her baby in her arms, 
a wrinkled woman with bound feet sitting upon the 
rail, a naked coolie with long strings of copper cash 
hanging about his neck; and listened to the deafening 
noise from scores of hoarsely shouting throats; and 
saw them milling back and forth on the small deck- 
space which was left. 

Small native sampans now appeared from out of 
nowhere, as the Chinese always swarm in every 
corner of the land. Bandits, perhaps, but no, they 
formed a sort of pontoon from the wreck to shore. 
Following the quick stampede of Chinese passengers, 
a missionary and her five small children made their 
way across. I ran to help them, quieting the younger 
children who were terrified, and walked them all 
away, hobbling across the rocks to get them from 
the deafening noise which never ceased. To my sur- 
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prise a cabin boy appeared, carrying a blanket which 
the captain sent me, and an armful of dry clothes 
which they had saved before the water reached my 
room. And then the missionary and her eldest 
daughter held the blanket as a screen, allowing me 
to change into dry clothes. They felt most com- 
forting. 

We walked back to the water’s edge, and saw an- 
other river boat, which had come back and signaled 
to us it would wait—the merest chance of luck! Had 
it not been for this we might have waited there at 
least a day and night. And so the captain quickly 
put the mother and her children and myself into a 
sampan, telling us it was far better for them all that 
we should go, and sent us to the waiting ship a mile 
beyond. 

Down through the swirling currents our small 
craft sped on, a boatman standing at the oars; and 
we sat rigid, daring not to move a muscle, while the 
younger children loudly cried. The mother was a 
widow, taking home her little brood after her years 
of service in the far Interior, where now her husband 
slept. She showed the utmost courage and she finally 
silenced them, telling them all to sit quite still and 
not upset the little boat, which could capsize so 
easily. 
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The “Shu Hun” picked us up—an old seaworthy 
steamer with a Chinese crew and a French captain 
whom I shall never forget. He had held his ship 
two hours for us after having turned back at sight 
of our disaster, and he welcomed us and gave us 
cabins. He was most gallant, and even gave me 
talcum powder, and a comb and a new toothbrush 
from his own private stores. 

There were six days of steady travel down the 
river, which seemed endless to me as I sat on deck, 
watching the swirling waters as they bore us on. 
There were the Gorges and the Rapids to go 
through, the ever-present ghastly rocks pointing 
their cruel talons at our sides. In order to avoid 
delay, there were sampans to be taken in the dead of 
night, to transfer us from ship to ship, and days of 
rain and heavy mist and cold. 

And then at last the river widened to its mighty 
mouth and we were gliding from it into the peaceful 
Huangpu and on towards Shanghai; leaving its 
terrors and uncertain treacheries behind; bearing 
the memories of its glories and its majestic magni- 
tude, of centuries of wild adventure and romance 
- - - which still go on to-day. 
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